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PREFACE 

The present work contains the lectures delivered by me 
ou the Ford foundation in Michaelmas Term, 1901. The 
lectures are printed substantially as they were delivered, 
with the exception that certain passages which were 
shortened or omitted in delivery owing to want of time 
are now given in fulL 

In the notes will be found the authorities and arguments 
on which the conclusions of the text are based. The notes 
occupy a rather large proportion of the book, because 
I wished to spare my audience, as far as possible, the 
discussion of technical details. 

I have not thought it necessary to recast the form of the 
lectures. The personal style of address, naturally employed 
by a lecturer to his audience, is retained in addressing the 
larger audience to which I now appeal. 

The objects which I have aimed at in the lectures are 
sufficiently explained at the beginning, and end of the 
lectures themselves, and need not be further enlarged on 
here. 

In many ways the lectures would no doubt have been 
improved, if I had been able to make use of Mr. Stevenson's 
long-expected edition of Asser. On the other hand there 
may be advantages in the fact that Mr. Stevenson and 
myself have worked in perfect independence of one another. 

I am sorry that I have had to speak unfavourably of 
some of the recent Alfred literature which has come under 
my notice. I am a little jealous for the honour of English 
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historical scholarship; and I am more than m little jisloiv 
that the greatest name in English histoiy should be eoB- 
sidered a theme on which any one may try his prentice 
hand. It suggests the possibility of adding m new chapter 
to what I have called 'that ev^-lengthening treatise De 
casibos illostrium uirarum ' (p. 17K). 

I have, as usual, to thank all the officials of the darendon 
Press^ especially my friend -Mr. C. K Doble, for the interest 
and care which they have bestowed upon the w«»k ; and 
I must also thank the Del^ates for so kindly undertaking 
the publication of it. The help which I have received in 
reference to various points is acknowledged in the book 
itseie 

For the map I am indebted to the skill of Mr. B. Y. 
Darbishiie. 

In the Dedication I have tried to express the gratitude 
which I owe for the friendship and intellectual sympathy 
of some quarter of m century. 

Finally I would record my great obligations to the 
electors to the Ford Lectureship for the distinguished 
honour which they did me in appointing me to the post 
without any solicitation on my part. 

C>Rprs CuBisn Colixge, Ozfoan, 
Uarth 10, 190a. 
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"^ THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ALFEED THE GEEAT 



INTRODUCTORY 

§ I. I TRUST you will not think it inappropriate if in 
I begin these lectures by paying my humble tribute of -^.stubU. 
reverence and gratitude to the memory of the great his- 
torian who^ since my appointment to this post of Ford's 
Lecturer, has been taken from us. I believe that to him 
I am very largely indebted for the honour of appearing 
before you to-day ^ ; and if that were so, it would only be 
of a piece with the many acts of kindness and encourage- 
ment which he showed me; encouragement sometimes 
couched in that humorous form which he loved, and which 
was occasionally misunderstood by those who had not, like 
himself, the saving gift of humour. It is not easy to 
measure the greatness of his loss. He was unquestionably 
one of the most learned men in Europe; one of the few 
who could venture to assert ah historical negative. If he 
declared ' there is no authority for such a view or state- 
menV yon knew that there was nothing more to be said. 
But even more wonderful than the extent of bis learning 
was the way in which he could compress it^ and bring it 
all to bear upon the particular point with which he was 

* What it sUted abora ii| I Arom anoUier member of the 

believe, quite eorreet. I em electoral board, to whoa also I 

howerer informed that the flrtt am indebted for man/ kind* 

BVflsgestion of mj name eame neetes» 

nmaam B 
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ii dealing. I daresay it has Iiappened to you, as it has often 

W.Ktubbs. happened to myself, to read other books and anthoritiesj 
and to fancy that one had gained from them fresh facts 
and views^ and then to go hack to Stnbbs and find that all 
our new facts and views were there already ; only, until 
we had read more widely ourselves^ we had not eyes to 
see all that was written there. 

§ 2. But with all this^ history was never to him mere 
erudition. It was, on the one hand, the record of human 
experience^ a record 'written for our learning/ and rich 
with unheeded lessons; on the other, it was the gradual 
unfolding to human view of the purposes of Grod, working 
themselves out not only in spite of, but often by means 
of the weakness and waywardness of the human agents. 
And so he views the characters and the course of history, 
not, as so many historians do, merely from the outside, 
but, if I may so speak, from within. The diaracters of 
history are no mere puppets, to be dressed in picturesque 
costumes, and made to strut across the stage of the world ; 
they 'are men of like passions with* us, tempted and 
sinning, and suffering, as we are tempted, sin, and suffer; 
aspiring and achieving, as we too might aspire and achieve. 
' History,' he says, ' cannot be well read as a chess problem,- 
and the man who tries to read it so is not worthy to read 
it at alP.* And so we have in the Prefaces to Hoveden, 
Benedict of Peterborough, the Itinerarium Ricardi, and 
Walter of Coventry, those wonderful studies of the cha- 
racters of Henxy II, Richard I, and John, which must 
always remain as masterpieces of historical portraiture. 
^n the same way the course of history at large is no 

^ complex of material and mechanical laws; it yields 
tuntenance to that ingenious philosophy which is 'so 

* Benedict of Peterborough, IL Tii 
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apt/ as he contemptuously says, ' to show that all things /» 
would have been exactly as they arc if everything had w.Stoblw 
been diametrically opposite to what it was^/ 'The ebb 
and flow of the life of nations is seen/ he says^ ' to depend 
on higher laws, more general purposes, the guidance of 
a Higher. HandV And so we have those wonderful 
summaries which conclude the second and third volumes 
of his Constitutional History, the finest specimens I know of 
historical generalisations controlled by an absolute mastery 
of all the facts. 

§ 3. And here we find the secret of his unfailing hope* 
fulness. The last words of that same second volume musty 
I think, have dwelt in the hearts of all who have ever 
read them; where, after speaking of the luxury, the 
selfishness, the hardness of the fourteenth century, and the 
lust, the cruelty, the futility of the fifteenth, he concludes : 
'Yet out of it emeiges, in spite of all, the truer and 
brighter day, the season of more general conscious life, 
higher longings, more forbearing, more sympathetic, purer, 
riper liberty/ While those who remember the Comm^no- 
ration Sermon which he preached at the late Queen^s first 
jubilee will know that, he brought the same wise spirit of 
hopefulness to the history of our own day. There was 
much in the tendencies of modem thought and of modern 
society which, to a man of his strong convictions as a 
Christian and a Churchman, was justly repugnant. But 
in his case 'experience,* and history, the record of expe- 
rience, had 'worked hope.^ Some of us may perhaps 
remember how in one of his public lectures he himself 
quoted the Psalmist's words : ' I said. It is mine own in- 
firmity : but I will remember the years of the right hand 
of the Most Highest.' 

> HoTeden, IL Izxriii. * Const Hist. IL 6flf. 
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» § 4. It is only of his character as an historian that I have 

r.stubiis. & right to speak to you from this place; but perhaps you 
will forgive me if, as a Churchman^ I just briefly. put on 
record my sense of the loss which the Church of England 
has suffered in his death ; though only the rulers of the 
Church can fully estimate the value to the Church in 
these anxious days of that ripe judgement^ based on so 
nnique a masteiy of the history both of Church jtnd State. 
We should be false to his own wise spirit of sober hope- 
fulness if we did not trust tl at others may be raised up 
in turn to take his place. 

With these few words of introduction^ I turn to the 
proper subject of these present lecturesL 



LECTURE 1 

THE SOURCES 

§ 5. When the electors to the Ford Lectureship did CharacUi 
me the great honour of oflPering me the lectureship^ coupled prcent 
with the informal suggestion that the present set of locturot. 
lectures might appropriately be devoted to some subject 
connected with King Alfred^ I warned them, in the letter 
in which I accepted both the offer and the suggestion, thai 
it was unlikely that on such a well-worked period of 
English histoxy I should be able to offer anything veiy 
new or original. That warning I must now repeat to yoii« * 

If in the course of our labours I can remove some of the 
diMculties and confusions which have gathered round the 
subject^ and put in a clearer light some points which have 
been imperfectly apprehended, that will be all that I can 
aspire to. For the rest I must be content to put in my 
own words, and arrange in my own way, what has been 
previously written by others or by myself; and these 
lectures may rank as Prolegomena, in the sense in which 
the late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, remarked 
that Dean Alford seemed to have used that word in bis 
edition of the Greek Testament^ viz. 'things that have 
been said before.' 

§ 6. But if 1 cannot tell you much that is very new, F^ta- 
I hope that what I shall tell you may be approximately ^^j^Hkal 
true. I shall not tell you, as a recent writer has done, *^*^ 
that Vby his invention of the shires [Alfred] anticipated about 
the principles of the County Council legislation of ten •^^^'^ 
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centuries later ^/ For, in the first place, Alfred did not 
'invent the shires ' ; and secondly, if I may qnote a letter 
of my friend the Rev. C. S. Taylor, whose papers cm 
Anglo-Saxon topography and archaeology ' ard well known 
to and appreciated by historical students, it 'is sorely a mis- 
take to make Alfred, as some folks seem to do, into a kind 
of ninth century incarnation of a combined School Board 
and County Council/ Yes, it is surely a mistake; and no 
less surely is it a mistake to make him into a nineteenth 
century radical with a touch of the nonconfcNinist eon- 
science ' ; or a Broad-Churchman with agnostic proclivities^ 
Nor shall I, with another recent writer, revive old Dr. 
Whitaker's theory that St Neot was an elder brother of 
Alfred, identical with the somewhat shadowy Athdstan 
who was under-king of Kent at any rate from 841 to 
851 ^ For, firstly, it is very doubtful whether Athdstan 
was really Alfred's brother, and not rather his uncle*; 
and secondly, as we shall see later on, St Neot is an even 
more shadowy person than the under-king with whom Dr. 
Whitaker and Mr. Edward Conybeare would identify him ; 
60 shadowy indeed, as almost to justify an attitude of 



> Alfred the Great, by Warwick 
H. Draper, with a F^faoe by the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, p. isl 

* Thtusactiona of the Bristol 
and Oloveeateraliire Arehaeologi« 
cal Society. 

' Mr. Haeiadyen'a Work seems 
to me a little tinged with this 
view; Alfred the West Saxon, by 
Dugald Haefadyen, ct espeeiaUy 
pp. x6x it 

* This seems to be the .Bishop 
«f Bristol's view; Alfred the 

containing chapters on his 

id Times, . • . edited by 

Bowker, pp. 207-1 xa. I 
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* Alfred in the Chronicler^ hy 
Edward Conybeare^ pp. 17, 97, 
36. PaoU had already protested 
against this Tiew, KOnig JElfred, 
p.fl09^ 

* See Saxon Chronicle^ IL 7s 
761. Two cliarten^ Birdi, Koa. 
445, 446 ; K. a D. Koa. 05^ 104% 
cited by Fauli, n. a. pw 53^ support 
the Tiew that Athdstan waa the 
son of ^thelwolf ; but, though 
theyare not asterisked by Kemble^ 
I donbt their genoinenisa. 
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scepticism towards him as complete as that which Bets/ 
Prig ultimately came to adopt towards the oft-qdoted Mn» 
Harris : — ' I don't believe there never was no soch penMiL' 
I shall not repeat William of Malmesbury's eonfosion of 
John the Old Saxon with John Scotos Erigena', and of 
Sighelm, Alfred's messenger, with Sighelm^ bishop <tf 
Sherborne in the following century'; or Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon's assertion '* that JSthelwulf before his accession 
was bishop of Winchester. I shall not speak of an '£arl 
of Berkshire' in the ninth, century, nor tell you that 
Alfred's Jewel is in the Bodleian ^ or that 'the Danes 
made their first appearance on these shores in 83a ^! Nor 
shall I tell you that 'Alfred supplied chapter-headings 
and prefixed tables of contents to each of his. authors, an 
improvement hitherto unheard of in literary work, which^ 
simple as it seems now to us, betokened in its first oon* 
ception no small literary genius * ' ; for I happen to have 
had better opportunities than most people of knowing 



^ The tradition about Erigena 
has been investigated bjr Huber, 
Johann Seotus Erigena, • • • MQn- 
ohen, 1861, pp. 108 ff.y who rightl/ 
regards it as baseless. YetitstiU 
hovers about ; e. g. Draper, pp. 48^ 
49; Maefadyen, pp. 47-49. The 
Bishop of Bristol seems to me a 
little Ineonsistenti Essays, pp. 
107 tL Huber himself u. s. makes 
the extraordinary statement that 
the Frefaoe to Alfred's version of 
the FMtoral Care is not extant* 
As it had been printed at least 
ten times before Huber*s book 
appeared, he might have known 
of its existenoe. On Erigena 
there la an interesting letter by 
William of Malmesbury, printed 
in Stubbs' edition, L xliU & 



* Essays, pp. ^ 1^ 

* Ed. Arnold, p. 145 ; Hr. ICae- 
fadyen eitea the statement from 
Hoveden, without definitely ao* 
cepting or ngeeting it, p. 4. This 
Is a niee Instanee of the growth 
of legend. InVniliamoflfalmea* 
bury, O. P. pp. x6o^ 161, iBthel- 
wulf before his aecession la a sub- 
deacon ; in H. H. he becomes a 
bishop ; finally Hardin^^a rhym* 
ing chronicle makes him a car- 
dinal, eited \tj Paall, KAnIg 
JElfred, p. 54. Fi^ that no one 
had the courage to make htm 
Fdpet 

* Essays, pp. ^ 89. 

* ibid., p. II. 

* Conybearo, p. 5flL 
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^ THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ALFRED THE GREAT 



INTRODUCTORY 

§ I. I TRUST yoa will not think it inappropriate if In 
I begin these lectures by paying my humble tribute of w.Stnbba. 
reverence and gratitude to the memory of the great his- 
torian who, since my appointment to this post of Ford^s 
Lecturer, has been taken from us, I believe that to him 
I am very largely indebted for the honour of afqpearing 
before you to-day ^ ; and if that were so, it would only be 
of a piece with the many acts of kindness and encourage* 
ment which he showed me; encouragement sometimes 
couched in that humorous form which he loved, and which 
was occasionally misunderstood by those who had not, like 
himself, the saving gift of humour. It is not easy to 
measure the greatness of his loss. He was unquestionably 
one of the most learned men in Europe; one of the few 
who could venture to assert an historical negative. If he 
declared ' there is no authority for such a view or state- 
ment you knew that there was nothing more to be said. 
But even more wonderful than the extent of his learning 
was the way in which he could compress it^ and bring it 
all to bear upon the particular point with which he was 

^ What is stated above is, I from another member of the 

believe, quite eorreet. I am eleetoral board, to whom also I 

howerer informed that the first am indebted for many kind* 

suggestion of my name eame nesse^ 

mnmsa B 
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-'t dealing. I daresay it has happened to jon, as it has often 

W..seiibbs. happened to myself^ to read other books and authorities, 
and to f aney that one had gained from them fresh facts 
and views^ and then to go hack to Stnbbs and find that all 
our new facts and views were there already ; only, until 
we had read more widely ourselves^ we had not eyes to 
see all that was written there. 

§ 2. But with all this, history was never to him mere 
erudition. It was, on the one hand^ the record of human 
experience^ a record 'written for our learning/ and rich 
with unheeded lessons; on the other, it was the gradual 
unfolding to human view of the purposes of Grod, working 
themselves out not only in spite of, but often by means 
of the weakness and waywardness of the human agentSt 
And so he views the characters and the course of history, 
not, as so many historians do, merely from the outside, 
but, if I may so speak, from within. The characters of 
history are no mere puppets, to be dressed in picturesque 
costumes, and made to strut across the stage of the world ; 
they 'are men of like passions with' us, tempted and 
sinning, and suffering, as we are tempted, sin, and suffer; 
aspiring and achieving, as we too might aspire and achieve. 
' History,' he says, ' cannot be well read as a chess problem^ 
and the man who tries to read it so is not worthy to read 
it at alP.* And so we have in the Prefaces to Hoveden^ 
Benedict of Peterborough, the Itinerarium Ricardi, and 
Walter of Coventry, those wonderful studies of the cha- 
racters of Henry 11, Richard I, and John, which must 
always remain as masterpieces of historical portraiture. 
In the same way the course of history at large is no 
mere complex of material and mechanical laws; it yields 
no countenance to that ingenious philosophy which is 'so 

* Benedict of Peterborough, II. Til. 
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apt/ as he oontemptuouisly cays, 'to show that all things t» 
would have been exactly cs they are it everything had w.8tebbi 
been diametrically opposite to what it was'/ 'The ebb 
and flow of the life of nations is seen/ he says^ ' to depend 
on higher laws, more general purposes, the guidance d 
a Higher. HandV And so we have those wonderful 
summaries which conclude the second and third volumes 
of his Constitutional Histoiy, the finest qpecim^s I know of 
historical generalisations controlled by an absolute masteiy 
of all the facts. 

§ 3. And here we find the secret of his unfailing hope* 
fulness. The last words of that same second volume must^ 
I think, have dwelt in the hearts of all who have ever 
read them; where, after speaking of the luxury, the 
selfishness, the hardness of the fourteenth century, and the 
lust, the cruelty, the futility of the fifteenth, he concludes : 
' Yet out of it emeiges, in spite of all, the truer and 
brighter day, the season of more general conscious life^ 
higher longings, more forbearing, more sympathetic, purer, 
riper liberty/ While those who remember the Commano- 
ration Sermon which he preached at the late Queen's first 
jubilee will know that he brought the same wise spirit of 
hopefulness to the history of our own day. There was 
much in the tendencies of modem thought and of modem 
society which* to a man of his strong convictions as a 
Christian and a Churchman, was justly repugnant. But 
in his case 'experience/ and histoiy, the record of expe- 
rience, had 'worked hope.' Some of us may perhaps 
remember how in one of his public lectures he himself 
quoted the Psalmist's words : ' I said. It is mine own in- 
firmity : but I will remember the years of the right hand 
of the Most Highest' 

> Horeden, IL Izxriit * Const Hist. iL 6si. 
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> $ 4' It is only of his character as an historian that I have 

r.Stubbs. ft right to speak to you from this place; but perhaps you 
will forgive me if, as a Churchman, I just briefly. put on 
record my sense of the loss which the Church of Enghind 
has suffered in his death ; though only the rulers of the 
Church can fully estimate the value to the Cliurch in 
these anxious days of that ripe judgement^ based on so 
nnique a masteiy of the history both of Church find State. 
We should be false to bis own wise spirit of sober hope- 
fulness if we did not trust tl.at others may be raised up 
in turn to take his place. 

With these few words of introduction, I turn to the 
proper subject of these present lecturesi 






LECTURE 1 

THE SOURCES 

« 

§ 5. When the electors to the Ford Lectureship did CharacUi 
me the great honour of offering me the lectureship, coupled present 
with the informal suggestion that the present set of lectures, 
lectures might appropriately be devoted to some subject 
connected with King Alfred, I warned them, in the letter 
in which I accepted both the offer and the suggestion, that 
it was unlikely that on such a well-worked period of 
English history I should be able to offer anything veiy 
new or originaL That warning I must now repeat to you. * 

If in the course of our labours I can remove some of the 
difficulties and confusions which have gathered round the 
subject, and put in a clearer light some points which have 
been imperfectly apprehended, that will be all that I can 
aspire to. For the rest I must be content to put in my 
own words, and arrange in my own way, what has been 
previously written by others or by myself; and these 
lectures may rank as Prolegomena, in the sense in which 
the late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, remarked 
that Dean Alford seemed to have used that word in bis 
edition of the Greek Testament^ viz. 'things that have 
been said before.' 

§ 6. But if 1 cannot tell yon much that is very new, Pirev*> 
I hope that what I shall tell yon may be approximately ^^Htkal 
true. I shall not tell you, as a recent writer has done, '^^^ 
that Vby his invention of the shires [Alfred] anticipated about 
the principles of the County Council legislation of ten ^^^^^^ 
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centuries later V For, in the first place, Alfred did not 
'invent the shires^ ; and secondly, if I majr quote a letter 
of my friend the Rev. C. S. Taylor^ whose papers <m 
Anglo-Saxon topography and archaeology^ are well known 
to uid ap|»eciated by historical students, it ^is surely a mis- 
take to make Alfred, as some folks seem to do, into a kind 
of ninth century incarnation of a combined School Board 
and County Council/ Yes, it is surely a mistake; and no 
less surely is it a mistake to make him into a nineteenth 
century radical with a touch of the nonconformist oon« 
science ' ; or a Broad-Churchman with agnostic proclivities^. 
Nor shall I, with another recent writer, revive old Dr. 
Whitaker's theory that St Neot was an elder brother of 
Alfred, identical with the somewhat shadowy Athdstan 
who was nnder-king of Kent at any rate from 841 to 
851 ^ For, firstly, it is very doubtful whether Athdstan 
was really Alfred's brother, and not rather his undo*; 
and secondly, as we shall see later on, St Neot is an even 
more shadowy person than the under-king with whom Dr. 
Whitaker and Mr. Edward Conybeare would identify him; 
so shadowy indeed, as almost to justify an attitude of 



> Alfred the Oieat, by Warwiek 
H. Draperi with a Prsfaoe by ths 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, p. la. 

' Trausaetiont of the Bristol 
and Gloueetterslure Arehaeologi* 
cal Society. 

' Mr. Maefadyen'a WoriL seema 
to me a Uttle tinged with this 
view ; Alfred the West Saxon, by 
Dugald Uacfadyen, e£ espeeiaUy 
pp. i6x It 

* This seema to be the .Bishop 
of Bristol's Tiew: Alfred the 
Great, eontaining ehaptera on his 
lafe and Times^ . . . edited by 
Alfred Bowker, pp. xoj-iia. I 



refer to this work la ftiture as 



* Alfred in the Chroniden^ by 
Edward Conybears^ pp. 17, 97, 
36. Paoli had alx«ady protested 
against this Tiewy KAnig iElfred, 

* See Saxon Chronlele^ ik 75, 
76b Two charters, Birch, Koa. 
445, 446 ; K. a D. Koa. 85^ 1047, 
cited by ^ull, n. a. p. 53^ support 
the Tiew that Athelstaa waa the 
son of ,£thelwa]f ; but, though 
they are not asterisked by Kemble^ 
I doubt their genolnenesa. 
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scepticism towards him as complete as tbat whidi Betsy 
Prig ultimately came to adopt towards the oft-qooted Mm. 
Harris : — * I don't believe there never was no sach person.' 
I shall not repeat William of Malmesbuiy's eonfosion d 
John the Old Saxon with John Scotos Erigena', and of 
Sigfadm, Alfred's messenger^ with Sighelm, bishop of 
Sherborne in the following centnry *; or Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon's assertion '* that iBthelwolf before his accession 
was bishop of Winchester. I shall not speak of an ^Btirl 
of Berkshire' in the nintk century, nor tell you that 
Alfred's Jewel is in the Bodleian *« or that 'the Danes 
made their first appearance on these shores in 83a ^' Nor 
shall I tell you that 'Alfred supplied chapter-headings 
and prefixed tables of contents to each of his- authors, an 
improvement hitherto unheard of in literary work, whidi^ 
simple as it seems now to us, betokened in its first oon* 
cqption no small literary genius^'; for I happen to have 
had better opportunities than most people of knowing 



' Th« tradition about Erigena 
has been investigated by Huber, 
Johann Seotos Erigena, • . • Hfin* 
ehen, 1861, pp. xo8it| who rightly 
regards it as baseless^ Tet it still 
hovers about ; ei g. Draper, ppi 48^ 
49 ; Haefadyen, pp. 47-49. The 
Bishop of Bristol seems to me a 
little ineonsistenti Essays, pp. 
107 It Huber himself u. s. makes 
the extraordinary statemeut that 
the Frefaee to Alfred's version of 
the Fketoral Care is not extant. 
As it had been printed at least 
ten times before Huber*a book 
appeared, he might have known 
of its existenee. On Erigena 
there is an interesting letter by 
William of Malmesbury, printed 
in Stubbs' edition, L x!iU It 



* Essays, pp. 96^ 1^ 

' Ed. Arnold, p. 145 ; Mr. ICao- 
fadyen eitea the statement firom 
Hovedeut without definitely ao* 
eeptingorf^eetingit|p.4. Tiile 
is a nioe instanee of the growth 
of legend. In William of Malmee* 
bury, 0. P. f^ i60f x6i, JEthel- 
wulf before his aocession is a sub- 
deaeon ; in H. H. he beeomes a 
bishop ; finally Harding's rhym* 
log ehroniele makes him a ear* 
dinal, oiled Ij Pauli, KAnig 
JElfred, p. 54. Pity that no one 
had the courage to make htm 

« Essays, pp. ^ 89. 

* ilkid.9 p. ti« 

* Conybeare, p. 5flL 
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« 

tliat^ in the case of Bcde's Ecclesiastical Histor/^ the 
chapter-headings were there long before Alfred undertook 
the work of translation. The same is true of Pope Gregory's 
Dialogues^ and of his Pastoral Care. The only works to 
which the above remarks could apply would be the Boethius 
and the Orosius translations; and even there we cannot be 
sure that the Latin MSS. used by Alfred had no chapter* 
headings; certainly the St. Oallen and Donaueschingen 
MSS. of Orosius have capitula^^ though^ owing to the free 
way in which Alfred dealt with the Orosius^ the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon capitula do not correspond very closely. And 
the same is true of some Boethius MSS.' It is in truth a 
little disheartening to have all these old confusions and myths 
trotted out once more at this time of day as if they were 
genuine history. The fact is that there has been, if I may 
borrow a phrase from the Stock Exchange^ a *boom' in 
things Alfredian lately; and the literary speculator has 
rushed in to make his profit. Along with a few persons 
who are real authorities on the subjects with which they 
deal, eminent men in other departments of literature and 
life are engaged to play the parts which the ducal chair* 
man and the aristocratic director play in the floatation of 
a company. They may not know very much about the 
business in hand, but their names look well on a prospectus. 
The result is not very creditable to English scholarship, 
glitth §7-1 would not be understood as wishing to confine 

t^prS- ^^® writing of English history to a small body of experts. 
uoii«l. It ig one of the great characteristics of English learning 
that it has never been the monopoly of a professional 
or professorial caste, as in Germany, but has been con* 

* For tb« Si. Onllen MS. of beitang der WeltgesebichU den 

OrodaSjer.Zangemeisier's edition ' Orosius (i886). 

(Teubner), pi». 309 it For tbe * 8eeScbepsSyAr«biTinr*sSta* 

~^nHS. cf Schilling, dium dor neueren Spraebea, zeiv. 

•Isftcbsisebe Bear- 156^ 
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tributed to by men of every, and of no profession. To 
this fact it owes many of its best qualities — its sanity and 
common sense, its freedom from fads and far-fetcbed 
fancies, its freshness and contact with reality — qualities 
in which German learning, in spite of its extraordinary 
depth and solidity, is sometimes conspicuously wanting. 

Still the fact remains, that to write on any period of Qaalities 
early English history requires something more than the for writ* 
l)ower of construing the Latin Chroniclers in the light of }{*? ^"*' 
classical Latin, and of spelling out the Saxon Chronicle histoiy. 
with the aid of a translation K It needs some knowledge 
of the general lie of English history, and of the main line 
of development of English institutions; it needs some 
grasp of the relations of England to the Continent during 
the period in question, some power of weighing and com* 
paring different kinds of historical evidence, some acquaint* 
ance with the existing literature on the subject*. It must 
be confessed that in many of the recent writings on King 
Alfred we look for these requirements in vain. 

.§ 8. But, seeing that so many uncritical statements on Need for 
the subject of King Alfred are abroad, it is all the more guj^ey* 
imperative that we should begin our work with a critical ^5i^ 
survey of the materials at our disposal. We shallfind 
them in many respects disappointingly scanty and incom* 
plete. But we must look that fact full iii the face, and 
must not allow ourselves to supply the defects of the 



soarees. 



* On p. 139 Mr. Conybeare 
suggests An emendation of th« 
Chroniele which shows that he 
has not mastered the Saxon de- 
clension of adjectives. In the 
ftame passage of the Chronicle, 
Mr. Draper confUses liegaceaster 
(Chester) with Legraceaster (Lei- 
cester), p. 161 

' Mr. Conybeare*s knowledge 



of the sources of English history 
seems to st(^ with the Monu- 
menta Historica Britanuica, 1848. 
He never even mentions th« 
Rolls Series. He says, e. g., that 
the Liber de Hyda 'has never 
been printed in full/ p. ai6i. It 
was edited for the R. S. by Mr. 
Edward Edwards in 1866; et 
also pp. i8o^ 144, 161, 173, 177. 
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Airi«d*s 
own 
works. ' 



Their 
evideiiee 
largely 
indirect ; 



evidence by the luxuriance of a riotous imaginatioit. The 
growth of legend is largely due to the unwillingness of 
men to acquiesce in inevitable ignorance, especially in the 
case of historical characters like Alfred^ whom we rightly 
desire to honour and to love. 

§ 9« The first place in our list of authorities for the life 
of Alfred must be given to his own literary works. It is 
true that the evidence which they fumbh is mostly in- 
direct^ but it is^ for that very reason^ all the more secure. 
It might be thought that the fact that these works consist 
almost entirely of translations would prevent them from 
throwing much light on the life and character of thrir 
author. In reality the contrary is the truth. 

It was very acutely remarked by JaSi ^ that if j as 
Ranke allied, the fact that Einhard's Life of Charles the 
Great is obviously modelled on Suetonius' Life of Augustus 
detracts somewhat from its value as an original portrait, 
on the other hand the careful way in which Einhard alters 
those phrases of his model which were not strictly applk- 
able to his own hero^ brings out many a fine shade in 
Charles' character of which we should otherwise have 
been ignorant. In the same way, the manner in which 
Alfred deals with the works which he translated reveals 
as much of his mind as an original work could do. And 
this is not merely the case with works like the Orosius, 
the Boethius, and the Soliloquies of St. Augustine, in which 
he allowed himself a large freedom in the way of adapta- 
tion and addition. Even* in the Cura Pastoralis, in whidi 
he keeps extremely close to his original, there are little 
touches which seem to give us glimpses into the king's 
inmost soul *• 



* Cited by Ebert, Literatur dcs 

Mittelaltors im Abend lande, ii.96. 

' In regard to the Oro&ius, 



Schilling't dissertation, eited 
above, brings tuis out very welL 
See below, §§ 99-103. 
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And sometimes the evidence is not indirect but direct, ^t abo 
The well-known and oft-quoted Prelace to the Cura 
Pastoralis is an historical document of the first impor* 
tance ; and^ as a revelation of the author's mind, it holds^ 
as Professor Earle has said \ the first place. Next to this 
would come the Preface to his Laws, which, for the pur* 
poses of this section, may be included among his literaiy 
works, and the mutilated preface to the translation of the 
Soliloquies of St. Augustine. On all these literaiy works 
I shall have much to say later on ' ; I only mention them 
here in their character of historical authorities. 

§ lo. The next place in our list of authorities belongs tUo 
on every ground to the Saxon Chronicle. Of the relation ^^"^i ■ 
of Alfred to the Chronicle I may also have something to 
say subsequently ^ But I have elsewhere^ given my 
reasons for believing that the idea of a national chronicle^ 
as opposed to local annals, was due to the inspiration of 
Alfred, and was canied out under his supervision; and 
I have said that ' I can well &ncy that he may have 
dictated some of the later annals which describe his own 
wars.' For the former view the high authority of the late 
bishop of Oxford ' may be quoted, while as to the second 
point Professor Earle writes * : ' I never can read the annals 
of 893-897 without seeming to hear the voice of King 
Alfred/ My friend Sir Henry Howorth indeed has a very 
low opinion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; and as regards 
the early part of the Chronicle I am entirely at one with 
Sir Henry Howorth. I have more than once^ recorded 
my conviction of the futility of the attempts of Dr. Guest, 
Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Green, to base an historical account 

^ Essajn, pb 187. * HoTeden, L xe» 

* LeeinrM t, tL * EaatLyn, p. aoa. 

' i 939 below. * Bede^ ii. aS; Saxon Chron. 

* Saxon GlironidOy XL eir. IL exii. 
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of the Saxon Conquest of Britain on the unsubstantial 
drcamwork of traditions embodied in the earlier entries of 
the Chronicle. But Sir Henry Howorth seems to me to . 
carry his scepticism down to an unduly late period. Any- 
how, for the period covered by the public activity of 
Alfred, 868-901, the Chronicle is as nearly contemporary 
with the events which it records as any written history is 
likely to be. 
Meagre- But granting that the Chronicle is, for this period. 

Chronicle, trustworthy as far as it goes ; it must be confessed that it 
is often disappointingly meagre. Of the thirty-four years 
868-901, three are entirely vacant^. Eight have merely 
brief entries of a line or two recording the movements of 
the Danish army or Xere^ and of these eight entries the last 
three have nothing to do with England, being concerned 
with the doings of the Aefe on the Continent '• Two 
other very brief entries deal with the sending of couriers 
to Rome, and with certain obits K The date of Alfred's 
death is barely (and probably wrongly) recorded^; not 
a word as to its place or circumstances. And there is 
a singular dearth of any note of panegyric like that which 
meets us in the records, meagre as they are, of the reigns 
of Athelstan, Edmund, and Edgar ^ In regard to the 
doings of Alfred this may be due to the influence of 
Alfred himself; but on the occasion of his death one 
might have expected, if not the worthy tributes which 
Ethelwerd and Florence insert at that point *^ at least 
some recognition of the work which he did. But there is 
nothing beyond the rather cold statement that 'he was 
king over the whole Anglekin, except that part which was 

I 899, 899^ 90a * Cr. Ethelred^s Laws, Till. 43 1 

' 869, 87a, 873, 879^ 880^ 88x, <uton niman ns to bjrBiiaii • • • 

883, 884. iE8elttan 7 Esdmund 7 Eadg»r,' 

^ 88% 898. Schmid, p. 048. 

U 901. * See f xx8 below. 
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under the power of the Danes.^ One woald fain hope 
that this reticence was due to the feeling so finely expressed 
by Hallam where he speaks of Sir Thomas More as one 
' whose name can ask no epithet ^/ But I do not think 
it was; and I rather doubt whether Alfred's greatness 
was fully appreciated in his own day, except by one or two 
of those in his immediate neighbourhood. 

§ II. In charters, which often supplement so usefully CharUn 
the deficiencies of formal histories, the reign of Alfred is °!!L^.^. 
far from rich. The time, indeed, was not favourable to 
the preservation of documents. Of the destruction of 
title deeds owing to the troubles of the time we have a 
striking and pathetic instance * : — Burgred, king of 'iferm, 
had, for a consideration, granted land to a man named 
Cored, with remainder to his wife after his death. In 
course of time Cered died, and his widow Werthryth 
desired to go to Rome, and to dispose of the land to her 
husband's kinsman, Cuthwult. The charter of the original 
grant to Cered had however been carried off by the Danes ; 
and Werthryth consequently could not prove her title. 
She accordingly appeared before a Mercian Witenagemdt 
held under ^thelred, Alfred's son-in-law, as ealdorman of 
Mercia, and nuule oath to this effect. Whereupon JSthelred 
and the Witan allowed a new charter to be made out 
securing the land to Cuthwult 

And the strong-handed took advantage of thb confusioii 
to annex the property of their neighboanL Thus in 896 
^thelred of Mercia, with Alfred's permission, held a 
Witenagem6t at Gloucester, in order 'to right many men 
both derieal and lay in reject of lands and other things 
[wrongfully] withheld frcmi them'; a measure no doubt 
necessitated by the great campaign of 899-895. Here 

• CoBstHifll. I. ea (sd. i«s4> : 

* Blreh, Ho. 537 ; K. C. D. Ho. as|. 
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Werferth, bishop of Worcester, complained that he had 
been robbed of woods at Woodchester^ which had be- 
longed to his see ever since the days of ^thelbald of 
Mercia '. If this was the experience of a powerful bishop^ 
a special friend of the king himself, we may imagine the 
dangers to which lesser men were exposed. Fortnnatdy 
among the documents which have been preserved is Alfred's 
own willy a most interesting relic, on which something will 
be said later K 
Asser's § 12. We come now to what is the greatest crux in our 

^ whole subject, viz. the so-called life of Alfred which bean 

the name of Asser. It is obvious that if this work is 
genuine, it is an historical authority of the highest interest 
Suspicious and importance. On the other hand, it must be confessed 
points. |.]^^|. ^i^^fQ g^Ye features in it which do excite suspicion. 

Apart from difficulties of detail, some of which will come 

up for subsequent consideration, the general form of the 

work is most extraordinary, and high authorities have 

pronounced that, in its present shape, it cannot possibly 

The work be original '• The work is made up, as most students know, 

of two ^^ ^^ \east two distinct elements. There is a series of 

parts, annals extending from 851 to 887 inclusive, which are for 

listic, the most part parallel to the corresponding annals of the 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. I deliberately choose a neutral 

phrase 'parallel to,' as I do not wish, at this stage, to pre* 

judge the question whether the Latin or the Saxon annals 

are the more original. Into this series of annals are in- 

(i) bio- serted, at various points, sections of biographical matter, of 

graphical, ^j^j^j^ ^^le earliest refer to iEthelwulf and iEthelbald, one 

refers to ^thelred, and the remainder to Alfred. In some 

cases these biographical sections are introduced by editorial 

> Birch, No. 574; K. C. D. Na ' e.g.Ebert,iL& iila5o;PavIi, 

1074 ; cfl Green, C E., p. 133. v. s. p. 4. 

' See below, §{ 63, 64, 8a. 
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Iiead-links (if I may borrow a word from the Chauoeriaii 
specialists)^ consisting^ as a rule of very florid and elaborate 
metaphors^. But the way in which thiese biographical Cmd^ 
sections are inserted is so inconsequent and inartistic^ that ^[^if^ 
one is sometimes almost inclined to think that the compiler, 
while keeping his annals (as he could hardly help doing) in 
chronological order, cut up his biographical matter into 
strips^ put the strips into a hat, and then took them out in 
any order which chance might dictate ; much as a famous 
Oxford parody supposed the names of successful candidates 
in certain pass examinations to be determined K It is true 
that in Florence of Worcester the biogpraphical matter 
identical with that in Asser is woven much more skilfully 
into the chronological framework of the story; but^ after 
careful consideration^ I do not think that this implies that 
Florence's Asser was any better arranged than our own. 
I attribute the change to Florence's own skill and judge* 
ment; and Florence had more of both than some of his 
modem critics are willing to allow. 

§ 13. Another general ground of suspicion is, if I may Exeessive 
so say, psychological ; and I may illustrate what I mean Jion^'^ 
by a little personal reminiscence. Some few years ago the 
I was dining in a. college not my own, where one of the 
junior fellows told us a somewhat startling tale, prefacing 
it ^vith the remark that the incident was unquestionably 
true, as it had happened to himself, ' Ah,' said the senior 
fellow, with the frankness which is one of the privileges of 
seniority, 'whenever a man begins a story in that way, 
I always know that some bigger lie than usual is going to 
follow/ Now it is at least curious that our author so 

* 473 C [15% 484 B [39I 48s A brackets. 

[41]; ef. 491 £ [56]. For Asser ' Echoes flnom the Oxford Mag»- 

I give references to M. H. B., add- zine, p. 29. 
ing the pages of Wise's edition in 
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constantly lays stress on the fact that he had himself 
witnessed some of the most striking of the things which 
he relates^ or at least had heard them from those who had 
seen them. Thus he had frequently (' saepissime ') witnessed 
Alfred's skill in hunting ' ; he had himself seen the little 
book containing the daily offices and Psalms and prayers 
which Alfred always carried about with him '; he had with 
' his very own eyes ' often seen Alfred's maternal grand- 
mother, Eadburh'; 'with his very own eyes' again he 
had seen the solitary thorn which marked the site of the 
battle of Ashdown ^ ; he had himself surveyed the site of 
the fort of Cynwit, and verified its capacities for defence '• 
He gives us to understand that he, with others, had 
witnessed Alfred's mysterious attacks of illness*; that he 
had not only seen, but read the letters which Alfred re* 
ceived from the patriarch of Jerusalem ^ ; that he had seen 
in Athelney Monastery the young Dane whom Alfred was 
educating there in the monastic life^ So he had heard 
from various persons different opinions as to the relative 
guilt of the parties in the alleged rebellion of ^thelbald * ; 
he had conversed with many who had seen Offa's daughter 
Eadburh, the Jezebel of Wessex history, in her dishonoured 
and mendicant old age at Pavia^^; while the story of her 
crimes in Wessex, which deprived all her successors of the 
title of queen, he had heard from Alfred himself "• He 
had heard from eye-witnesses how ^thelred at Ashdown 
refused to engage till mass was finished'*, and of the 
military skill of Abbot John the Old Saxon from those 
who knew him ^\ Now in all these things there is nothing 

• 474 A [xq. • 484 C [40], >• 47a B [la], 

• 474 B [l^l » 492 D [58]. " 47t [10]. 
•475B[i9]. '494A[6t]. "47«C(aa3. 

• 477 A [as! • 470 D [8]. »• 494 D:63j. 
*48iC[3a]. 
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impossible^ or even improbable. It is only the constant 
asseveration which excites suspicion. 

§ 14. One general objection which has sometimes been FrankUh 
brought against our author is^ I am convinced, without f^ xmr* 
foundation: — ^I mean the presence in him of a certain no ground 
Prankish element. He uses certain Prankish words^ rai" ^eion. 
#ff//f/#, iruiicutui (a letter; both these words puzzled the 
scribes a good deal), comei (in the sense of ealdorman), 
feuior (a lord, seigneur), and possibly others \ So too the 
story how Eadburh 'put her foot in it/ if I may use the 
phrase, with Charles the Great', and of her subsequent 
fate, evidently reflects the gossip of the Carolingian Courts. 
It is possible that the story of ^thelbald*8 incestuous 
marriage ' comes from the same source ; as, with the ex* 
ception of Asser, the only contemporary authorities in 
which it is found are Prankish^; so too,* perhaps, the 
judgement on AmulFs conduct in deposing Charles the 
Fat ^ and the more correct form Carloman^ as against 
the Carl of the Chronicle \ But when we consider that 
two at least of Alfred^s principal literary and educational 
coadjutors, Grimbald and John the Old Saxon, came from 
different parts of the Carolingian empire, that ^thelwulf 
married a Prankish wife, stayed some time at the Prankish 
Court ^, and had, as the epistles of Lupus of Perri^res 

* Yasalliit, 480 B, 481 D [30^ Charles the Oreafs lasl wifo 

33] ; senior, 471 A, B [9^ 10], cf. Llutgarde died in 80a Hit iont 

494 B [64] ; indieulna, 487 E bU Charles and Pippin aeemnever to 

[48] ; eomes ( » ealdorman), 469 B, have married* Beorhtrie died ia 



D, 470 A, D, 476 A, B, 473BM< 

491 B [5, 6-8, 14, ai M^ 55]. ■ 47a D [13]. 

Comes is also used of the Danish * See Chronicle, it 80^ 8t. Tn» 

jarls, 476 A-477 B [91-43]. For dentins and Hinonar are strictly 

Prankish nae of Tasallns see eontemporaij. 

S. C H. i. aos ff for senior, ih. 193. * 491 ▲ [s4]. 

' 47iB[ii];theeireamstanees * 48(3 D [38]. 

of the anecdote are posslhle. * 470 C [8] $ Chroa. fss* 
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show, a Frankish secretary \ that some of tliese words 
occur in English charters \ where likewise they probably 
bear witness to the influence of Frankish seribes, we shall 
see that there were pl^ty of channels through whMi these 
Frankish elements might find their way into the biography 
of an English king. Moreover, if we should come to the 
conclusion that the book is mediately or immediately the 
work of Asser, we may be inclined to connect this dement 
in it with a statement quoted hy Leland from a lost life of 
Grimbald \ that Asser was one of the amhassadors deputed 
to bring Grimbald to England K The descriptioii of Paris 
also looks as if it might rest on personal knowledge*. 
Duiailed § 1 5- Of the objections in detail whidi have been 
tions* th# brought against our auth<Mr» the most important perhaps 
Piocese of relates to his statement that Alfred gave him ' Exeter with 
the diocese belonging to it both in Cornwall and Saxony/ 
Le. Wessex^ Mr. Wright^ thought that tins was eon* 
elusive evklence that the work was later than the trans- 
ference of the united see of Cornwall and Devonshire to 



* Writing to JEthelwulf Lupus 
says : 'uesinim in Dei eoliii for* 
norem ex Felice didici, qui episio- 
lamm uestrarum officio fangebar 
tnr/ Migne, Pat. Lai. exiz. eoL 
459. Writing to Felix himself, 
he saya that he had known 
him formerly in the monasieiy 
of Fara [Faremofttier-en-Brie^ aee 
Bede. ii. 148], which aeema to 
ahow that Felix waa a Frank, fb. 
ooL 46a. The object of theae 
lettera waa to get the piona JEthel- 
wulf to subscribe to roofing the 
monaateij of Ferridres with lead. 

* e. g. for Tasallua el FauU, 
Ktaig JEIfted, pp. xa, 13 ; 8. C. H* 
i. 156^ and the charters there 
cited of the ninth and tenth cen* 



torlea ; for comes •ealdorman, Ibw 
1581 159. 

•Cited in Diet Nat Biog. a. T. 
Grimbald. 

* 'Legatee nltim mare • • • di* 
rexit,* 487 B [46]. Gt the letter 
of Fnlk of Rheins to Alfred, 
Wiae, p. 198 (if this la genaiae^ 
aee S 88 below). 

' 489B [54 aaaddiUoa to the 
Chron. 

* 'JOedit mihi Wiawreaatre^ earn 
omni parochia qvae ad ae per* 
tinebat in fiaxonla el Cemnbia,' 
489 A [51]. On the meaning of 
Saxonia aee 1 30 below. 

* T. Wrighl^ BiegiaphU Bri- 
tannica Literari% Anglo-Saxon 
Period (1849), pp. 4S(5 ft 
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Exeter, under Edward the ConfeiMxr. I tBall show, pro- • 
sentlj that there is evidence^ both external and internal, for 
the existence of our Asser about 975. Meanwhile, I would 
point oat that nnder the year 875 the Webh Annals reoord 
the drowning of Domgarth, king of Cornwall \ thoogh it 
gives one a little start to realise that there were kings in 
Cornwall as late as the last quarter of the ninth oentuiy's 
and we know from the Chronicle that in 877 Alfred re* 
covered Exeter from the Danes. Now the state of alEairs 
in South Wales which Asser represents' as determining 
him, at any rate in part, to accept Alfred's invitation, in 
the hope of securing his protection for St. I)avid% clearlj 
refers to a period 877 x 885. Rotri Mawr is obviously dead, 
as his sons only are spoken of, and Botri Mawr was slain 
in 877 ; while Howel, son of Bhys, king of Olewisng, is 
spoken of as alive ; and he is probably the Howd who 
died at Home in 885^, having gone there, it is likely^ 
in expiation of a crime, of which the record is preserved in* 
the Book of Lkndaff *. It seems to me not unlikdy that 
in idew of the events of 875 and 877, Alfred may have 
wished to place the districts round Exeter under episcopal 
supervision, without necessarily intending to create a 
definite diocese, and may have thought a Cdtie-speaking 
prelate likely to be more effective than an Englishman * ; 
for at this time the Bristol Channel was not either phyrieally 
or linguistically a serious barrier between the Celts on 
either nde of it. 

Whether Asser was already a bishop when he first came MTben did 

* Annulet Cambrise^ and Bmt * 48S A-O [49 &3* 

y Tyw y om JU m, tub anna (I shall * Ann. Oambr. and Bmti sob 

eito the latter work at Brat) anna 

* MS. D of the Chnm. mentions * Ed. J. Owonogfiyn E?aa% 
a king of the West Welth (i. e. pp. ais^ 013. 

Cornwall) as late as 996b See ' C£ lingard, An|^-8azon 
Cbron. IL tIU. Chvreh, U. 984 (cd. 1858}. 

ca 
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lieconie a 



Mention 
of Aaser 
in tlie 

t oralis 



Argument 



to Alfred is difficult to determine. lie is often spoken of 
as bishop of St. David's. Novis^ or Nobis^ bishop, or, as 
Asser in the passage referred to above patriotically calls 
him^ archbishop of St^ David's, died, according to the Welsh 
Annals, in 873, after a rule of thirty-three years ^. His im« 
mediate successor was Llunwerth or Llwmbert ' ; but when 
the latter died I have not succeeded in satisfying myself ^ 
Confirmation of the grant of Exeter to Asser is some- 
times sought in the fact that Alfred, in the Preface to the 
Cura Pastoralis, speaks of Asser as ' my bishop/ at a time 
when Asser cannot have held his later diocese of Sherborne, 
as one of the copies of Alfred's Cui-a Pastoralis was actually 
addressed to Wulfsige, Asser's predecessor in that see. 
But if Asser was bishop of St. David's when he came to 
Alfred, I should feel myself precluded from using this 
argument, for I could not regard it as impossible that 
Alfred should speak of Asser as ' my bishop ' in respect of 
his Welsh bishopric, seeing that Asser expressly says that 
Hemeid, king of Dyfed, had commended himself to 
Alfred; or he might be called 'my bishop* in regard to 
the position which he held in Alfred's service \ 

§ 16. Another objection has been based on the passage 



' Ann. Cambr. and Brut, a. aa. 
^o, 873; ef. Ang. Sae. ii. 64a 
The Brut ealls him *Meunio 
escob bonhe^e^* I. e. ' M. a noble 
bishop.* The origin of this carious 
mistake is as follows. The Ann. 
Cambr. at 873 sa j ' Nobis episeopus 
et Meurue moritur.* The compiler 
of the Brut misread this as ' No- 
bilis episeopus Meumo moritur.' 

* Ann. Cambr. and Brut. 874. 

' A Lumberth, bishop of Me- 

neria, dies in 944, Ann. Cambr., 

or 949, Brut ; but It this is the 

ame person it would give him a 



tenure of seventj yean. 

* Mj friend Bodle/s Librarian 
has kindlj called mj attention to 
an interesting inscription found in 
St Lawrence*s Church at Si. He- 
lier^s, Jersey, about ten years ago^ 
which he thinks confirms the idea 
of the existence of a see at Exeter 
in early times. The interpretation 
of the inscription seems to me^ 
however, too uncertain to justity 
me in making use of It.. Linganl, 
u. s. suggests that by the grant 
of Exeter, &e., Asser veceiTod the 
western portion of the diooese of 
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in wbich Asser relates how^ at the close of his first visit to from tho 
Alfred^ he promised to return in six months'. time, and give ^^AMer'i 
a definite answer to the king's proposals ; but on his way HInefe«. 
home, he says, ' I was seized in the city of Winchester by 
a troublesome fever, in which I lay for a year and a week * ; 
until Alfred sent letters to inquire why he had not kept 
his promised Now it has been argued that it is quite 
impossible that Asser should have been for over a year at 
Winchester without Alfred knowing about it. On the 
other hand, my late friend, Mr. Park Harrison, who^ in 
spite of his advanced age, kept up his interest in these matters, 
to the very end, called on me only a few weeks before his 
deathf and aigued that this same passage showed that 
Alfred could have had but little to do with Winchester, 
and therefore it was an impertinence of Winchester to 
attempt to monopolise the millenary celebration. As a 
matter of fact both arguments are baseless, and rest on 
a mistranslation. For in the passage cited, the words * in 
which * (in qua), refer not to the city of Winchester, but to 
the fever. It is quite evident, I think, from the context 
that though it may have been at Winchester that Asser 
was attacked by the fever, yet he managed somehow to 
reach St. David's, and that it was there that Alfred's 
letters reached hinL 

§ 17, But before we can judge fairly of the work before Cormp* 
us, we must try to do something to rescue the text from the^teit 
the very parlous condition in which it has come down to o^ Ai««r, 
ns. Indeed, with the exfeption of Ethelwerd's Chronicle^ 

Sherborne, and that on tho death decim menses et unam hebdomad* 

of Wulfdge he sacceeded to the die noctnqne • . . Uborani,* 487 D 

whole. [48]. A medical friend, to whom 

* 'Adpatriamremeauimaa. Sed I showed this passage, thinks 

eum ab eo disoesseramus in Win- that this prolonged febrile eeo* 

tonia eiuitate febris infests me dition was probably due to 

arripuit ; in qua sedolo per duo- tritisL 
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hardly any work connected with Early English history has 
been textually so unfortunate as Asser. The only known 
manuscript of any antiquity perished almost entirely in the 
great Cottonian fire of 1731 ; the two existing manuscripts 
are paper copies of the sixteenth century. For our know- 
ledge of the ancient Cottonian MS. we are dependent 
mainly on Wise's edition of 1722; an excellent work for 
the time at which it was produced^ but that it is not 
scrupulously accurate^ according to modem notions, is 
proved by the fact that, whereas the &csimile given by 
Wise himself of the beginning of the MS. writes the 
name of Alfred's birthplace, Uuanating, the text prints 
it Wanading. Moreover, the work has been shamefully 
laiigcly tampered with by editors. Apart from longer interpolations, 
ediion, ^^ which I shall speak presently, numberless smaller addi- 
tions have been introduced into the text from the so-called 
Annals of Asser or of St. Neot \ a compilation of the 
eleventh or twelfth century ', largely based it is true on 
Asser for the poriod 851-887, and therefore available, 
within proper limits, like the works of other authors who 
have made use of Asser, for purposes of textual criticism ; 
but not to be used, as has been done, for the wholesale 
depravation of the text Even the editors of the Monu- 
mcnta Historica Britannica were content to place these 
additions in brackets, instead of removing them altogether. 
Consequently they are often quoted by modem writers as if 
they were part of the original Asser. 
Florence Of writers who have made use of Asser the most valuable, 
cesterV for our purposes, is Florence of Worcester. Very often 
^ ^^ he furnishes us with what is evidently the tme reading ', 
in one case at least a passage of some length can be 

> Chronicle, IL ciiL t • e. g. Mnsiliariis* for MnsidU- 

* Theopold, Kritische Unter- riia,' 470 D [9]. 
lehungen, p. 3a. 
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recovered from his pages, which has been dropped out ai 
our present text of Asser merely owing to homoiotelenton^ 
But even Florence must be used with caution for textual 
purposes. For just as his greater skill in composition led 
him (as we have seen^) to rearrange the materials with 
which Asser furnished him, so his better taste and greater 
command of Latin led him to revise and prune the language 
of his author. Molreoyer, in certain cases, Florence has 
corrected and supplemented Asser by the direct use ci 
the Saxon Chronicle'. It must not therefore always be 
assumed that because Florence's reading is better than 
Asserts, it is therefore more originaL Conversely, though 
rarely, Asser enables us to correct the text of Florence^.. 

It is very curious that though Florence shows, by sub- 
stituting the name Asser for the pronoun of the first 
person wherever it occurs, that he accepted Asserts author- 
ship of the work, he should place Asserts death in 885, 
while continuing to use his narrative for four years longer. 

Of the use of Asser by Simeon of Durham I shall have 
something to say presently *• 

§ i8. Of the longer interpolations alluded to above, the The 
first that must go is, of course, the famous passage about the ^^Im»- 
University of Oxford ^ This passage is a fine illustration latlon. 



* 477 B [34], Flor. t 8s : [*PJir 
gani Qietoria potiuntur. Runus, 
duobufi eoolutis menBibut, rex 
iElheredos et firater eius JElfredas 
cum Paganis, qui ae in duaa di- 
uiserant turmaa, apud Meretun 
pugnantea, diu uictorea eziatuni, 
adueraariia omnibna in ftigam 
uersia ; aed illia in proelium rede- 
untibua, multi ex hia ei ex illia 
corruunt, et] Pagani uieioriam 
accipientea loco funeria dominan- 
tur.' The paasage within the 
bracketa haa been lost in our text 



of Aa^ er, owing to the reeurrenee 
of the worda* Pagani uictoria.' Of 
oourse Florence may have modified 
the passage a littlci at his manner 
la. 

* AbOTCi I 19. 

• •. g. 877, 884. 

* Elimauity Flor. L 96, eleuauiti 
Aaser; aptiusi Flor. t 83, aper- 
tiu8|ils8er. But these are; 
onlj editorial blundera. 

* See below, 1 95. 

* 489 C-490 C [sa-Ml 
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of the remark, made in this place by my brilliant pre- 
decessor. Professor Maitland, that the earliest form of 
inter-university sports seems to have been a competition in 
lying. The different phases of that competition have been 
traced by Mr, James Parker in the first two chapters of 
his Early History of Oxford \ and need not detain us here. 
This passage made its first appearance in the text of Asser 
under Camden's auspices in 1603. It is much to be 
regretted that so worthy a name should be connected with 
so questionable a transaction '• I will only add that the 
use of the one word 'Diuus' instead of 'Sanctus^ stamps 
the passage as a post-renaissance forgery. 
lie story § 19. The next passage which must go is what I must 
^kea. be pardoned for once more ^ calling the silly story about 
the cakes, and the yet more silly story of the tyranny and 
callousness of Alfred in the early days of his reign \ I hope 
to show later ' how utterly inconsistent both these stories 
are with the genuine history of the reign. Here I need 
only say that the passage was introduced into our text by 
Archbishop Parker from the so-called Annals of Asser. It 
comes ultimately, as stated in the passage itself, from 
some life of St. Neot which I have not yet succeeded in 
identifying. 
iter]K>- § 20. I have pointed out in another place* that the 
^877 printed text of Asser contains two accounts of the events 
of the year iS77^ With the exception of a few words 
relating to the division of Mercia by the Danes, neither of 
these versions, according tp Wise, existed in the oldest MS. 

* Oxford Hiatorietl Soeletj, ioUkehis vlewof theqaettion. 
1885. ' Chronidc^ iL 93^ 

* Tbe writer of the article on * 480 C-481 B [a^-sa]. 
Camden In the Diet Nat Bio^ * See below, | 46. 
thinks that no special blaaio ' Chronicle^ iL 90^ 
attaches 4o--€tauBden -in this ' 479 B-480 ▲ [09]. 
matter. Bat I find it difllcall 
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That they were not in Florence's MS. of Asser seems 
indicated by fhe fact^ that this is one of the annals in 
which he resorts directly to the Saxon Chronicle. - They 
therefore must also be expunged. I still, however, retain 
the conviction that the former of the two versions^ thoogh 
not traceable higher than Roger of Wendover in the 
thirteenth century^ is yet perfectly genmne as history^ and 
furnishes a valuable supplement to the account of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

§ 21. So far our task has been comparatively simple. Earli«r 
We have only had to remove what are obviously later |j[^^^ 
accretions. But the question must now be &ced whether 
the text, as we can prove it to have existed about the year 
974, had not already suffered from the hand of the inter- 
polator. From this point of view the most suspicious 
))assage is that which describes the mysterious illness with stoiy of 
which Alfred is said to have been attacked at his wedding- nineos.* 
feast '• This passage has already been severely criticised 
by Pauli *, though he has not exhausted all the arguments 
which can be brought against it. 

In the first place it is entirely out of position. Though 
it refers to Alfred's wedding, which has already been given, 
probably correctly, under 868, when Alfred was about 
twenty years old, it is inserted between the events of the 
year 884 ' and those of 886. The substance of the story is Anal/Bia. 
as follows :— During the marriage festivities Alfred was 
suddenly attacked by an intolerable pain, from which he has 
suffered, as those who daily see it know, without inter- 
mission, from his twentieth to his fortieth year, or longer. 
No one could trace its origin. Some thought it was 

* 484 C-485 [40-49]. 884, and so wrongly numbered 

' KOnig iEIfred, p. 93. the suceeeding annel. See below, 

' These events reaHj belong to p. 50W 
885 ; Asser has omitted the jear 
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' fascination,* that is, the evil eye, due to the applause of 
the multitude ; others, that it was the envy of the devil ; 
others^ some strange kind of fever; others, the disease 
called ' ficus/ from which he had suffered from his infancy. 
Once, when he was hunting in Cornwall, he turned aside 
to pray in a church, where St. Guerier reposes, and now 
also St. Neot rests, and entreated that some lighter affliction 
might be substituted for that from which he was suffering; 
such, however, as would not be externally apparent, like 
blindness or leprosy, so as to make him contemptible and 
^f the '^^ incapable of discharging his functions. Shortly afterwards 

'^^^ he was divinely healed of the 'ficus.' Though, indeed, 

this very 'ficus' had been given him in answer to prayer;, 
for, in the first flower of his youth, before his marriage, 
feeling the assaults of carnal desire, he would often rise 
secretly and visit churches and relics of the saints, praying 
that God would strengthen him by sending him some 
infirmity, such, however, as would not make him unworthy 
or incapable in worldly matters. In answer to thb prayer 
he shortly after received the ' ficus,' from which he suffered 
for many years, until it was removed by prayer. But alas, 
on its removal a worse affliction came upon him at his 
marriage which lasted from his twentieth to his forty- 
fifth year without intermission ; and even if it leaves him 
for a single hour, the fear and horror of it never quit him, 
but render him, as he deems, almost useless in things 
divine and human. 

§ 22. It would be difficult to cram more inconsistencies 
into so short a space. First of all, though the whole point 
of the story is to show that the wedding-feast disease was 
different from, and in substitution for, the 'ficus,' tiie 
writer ineptly says, that some people thought it was the 
* ficus.' This is inserted in order to introduce the statement 
that Alfred had suffered from the latter disease 'from 
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in&Dcjr/ Then, after teiliiig how it was renunred bjr pi*7cr 
at the Cornish ehrine, he adds that this same disease was 
sent in answer to prayer, when Alfred was 'in the flower of 
his youth.' We ean hardly jhce this period earlier than 
(say) the seventeenth year (a rery different thing from 
infancy); yet he suffered from it * for many jeaxB/ though 
it had certainly ceased before his marriage in his twentiedi 
yean Again, the condition that the visitation sent should 
not be disfiguring or incapacitating, is in one jhce attached 
to the substituted diseaaCy lower down it is attached to the 
original trouble. It may be noted that the original disease 
does fulfil this condition, the substituted one certainly did 
not, seeing t}iat it rendered Alfred * almost useless in 
things divine and human.' And yet a main point of the 
passage is to illustnite the efficacy of Alfred's pimyerB. 
Once more, at the beginning of the passage the substituted 
>lisease lasts from Alfred's twentietii year to rather over his 
fdrtieth ; towards the dose it extends from the same date 
to his forty*fifth year — a very rapid growth. After all 
this it seems somewhat tame to remark that leprosy and 
blindness hardly come under one's idea of * lighter infir* 
mities.' 

§ 23. In this triumph of ineptitude we may, I think, Potvibfe 
detect a conflation of two separate traditions ; one of which ®^^^*<^ 
represented Alfred as suffering from infancy from a disease 
for whieh in answer to prayer another was substituted; 
whiles according to the other version^ the original disease 
was gmnted in answer to prayer^ and though removed by 
the aame means, only departed to make way for a heavier 
Tisitation* But the whole passage is a concoction in the 
worst hagiological manner, to the source of which we are 
(guided by the mention of St. Neot ; for if the legendary 
Alfred was reformed by the legendary St. Neot^ there is 
no doubt that the histOrii*al Alfred has been deformed in 
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an extraordinary degree by the same agency. And in the 
])resent instance we may be glad, I think, to free the 
Ijistorical Alfred from the atmosphere of morbid religiosity 
which taints this whole i)assage. It may be noted that 
Florence^ with his usual good sense, has entirely recast 
the incident, so as to remove most of the absurdities above 
enumerated. Whether tbe other two passages, which refer 
to Alf red^s illness \ are also to be rejected is less easy to 
say. In one of them the language is very nearly akin to 
that of the present passage ; but that might be due to the 
compiler having made use of it for his own bad purposesL 
Personally, I should not be sorry to let all these passages 
go; for it seems to me quite inconceivable that Alfred 
could have accomplished what he did under the hourly 
pressure of incapacitating diseased Still we must dis- 
tinguish between what is historically doubtful and what is 
toxtually suspicious. There are several things in Asser 
which, as we shall see, come under the former category, 
though I could not bring them under the latter* 

§ 24. One source of the corruption of the text of Asser 
is, I think, to be found in the fact that words and phrases, 
which were originally interlinear glosses, have become, as 
often happens, incorporated with the text K In one case the 
text of Florence seems to show that the. gloss has entirely 
expelled the original reading, at least in the printed copies^. 

In another instance a marginal note by a later scribe 
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' 474C[I7]; 49^0 [58}. 

* EspeeUIIy if the disease in- 
dicated be, as some have thenght, 
4-piIepsy, with all its deteriora- 
ting effects upon the brain | so 
<)reen, CL £., p. ioi« 

' Possible i9stanc(DS are : infii- 
tigabiliter studiose, 477 E [95]; 
yiorence omits 'studloee* ; talento 



telonio^ 484 B [39] ; Flor. omits 
talento; citios pla% 496 D [68]. 
Not in Flor. 

* 475 ^ [19] the printed text 
has 'expetiait/ bat Flor. and two 
of the Asser MSSL and JLSN have 
the rare word ' subarrauity' which 
occurs in the same sense, 497 B 
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bas got into the text. As tbis case is of some importance 
as bearing on tbe date of tbe composition, I must ask yoar 
particular attention to it. In tbe description of Alfred's 
visit to tbe Comisb sbrine, already alluded to, tbe following 
sentence occurs : — ' Cum • . . ad quandam ecclesiam • • • 
diuertissetj in qua S. Guerjr requiescit^ et nunc etiam 
S. Neotus ibidem pansat^ subleuatus est (crat enim sedulus 
sanctorum locorum uisitator, • . .) diu in oratione prostratns 
• . . Domini misericordiam deprecabatur V ^^ Here tbe' 
words ^ subleuatus est ' can by no possibility be construed, 
cither with what goes before, or with what follows. Some 
time before I saw the meaning of them, I had underlined 
these words in my copy of the l^Ionumenta, and noted on 
the margin ' this seems to make nonsense.' The explanation, 
I believe^ is this : — The original scribe had stated tbe repose 
of St. Neofs remains in his Cornish home as a present 
fact, ' ibidem pausat.' A later scribe notes on tbe margin 
' subleuatus est,' ' he has been taken up ' ; a word very fitly 
used of the taking up a saint*s body from the grave in 
order to place it in some elevated shrine, or translate it to 
some other abode. A subsequent copyist incorporated the 
note with the text, which is again a frequent phenomenon*. 
Now the translation of St. Neot to the site which bears 
his name in Huntingdonshire took place about the year 
974 \ The original text of this passage must therefore be 



« 484 D [40]. 

' The same sort of thing occurs 
occasionally even In these dajs 
of the printing press. In the 
early copies of a recent Bine 
Book on China, In the middle 
of a dispatch of Sir Claude Hae- 
donald, occurred tbe following 
sentence : 'not very grnnimatical, 
but I suppose we must let Sir 
Claude Macdonald write as he 



pleases.' This is obyioosly the 
comment of some official, written 
on the margin of his proof, which 
escaped deletion when the proof 
was returned to the printer, and 
so was incorporated in the text. 

' See Gorham, History and An* 
tiquities of Eynesbuiy and Sk 
Keot's, pp. 45 ill It was in the 
reign of Edgar, therefore not later 
than 975. The body was stolen. 
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anterior to that date ; the marginal note, and a fortiori the 
MS. on which our present text of Asser rests, must be 
subsequent to it. If, as I think, the passage in which 
these words occur is itself an interpolation, the evidence for 
the genuine text of Asser is thrown yet further back. 
However, the argument for a text of Asser earlier than 974^ 
derived from the use of the present tense^ pausat,' is quite 
independent both of my explanation of the words ' subleuatus 
est,^ and of my views as to the spurious character of the 
passage in which they occur. 



I0< 



LECTURE II 

THE SOURCES (coHtinued) 

§ 25. We saw in the last lectare that there was good Farthor 
evidence for the existence of our text of Asser, apart from f J, |^^^ 
the interpolations made by sixteenth and seventeenth text of 
century editors, about the year 975. Another argument the tenth 
pointing the same way is derived from the text of Simeon ^^entury. 
of Durham. 

In that writer's Historia Regum there exists a double Simeon of 
recension of the Annals 848-951, both of which are, for *'"™*™* 
the years 848-888, largely derived, mediately or immedi* 
ately, from Asser. The explanation of this curious fact 
given by Mr. Thomas Arnold in his interesting and able 
introduction to the edition of Simeon in the Rolls Series, 
is as follows ^. Theearlier*recension is the work of a Cuth* 
bertine monk, writing at Chester-le-Street in the second 
half of the tenth century, who drew largely on Asser for 
the reign of Alfred, farcing the text however (to use a 
liturgical term) with many rhetorical flourishes of his own. 
When Simeon, at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
embodied the Cuthbertlne's work in his Historia Regum, 
his better taste was revolted by these florid insertions, and 
he re\(Tote these annals, not wholly discarding his prede- 
cessor's work, but using in addition both the original text 
of Asser, and also the recent work of Florence of Worcester. 
(The fact, which can be demonstrated, that Simeon used 
(1) the original text of Asser ; (2) Asser as farced by the 

*YoLILxT.fll 
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Cuthbertinc; (3) Asscr as revised by Florence, is one 
which I commend to the notice of students of the synoptic 
problem \) Had Simeon lived to give his work the final 
revision^ he would no doubt have cancelled the earlier 
version of these annals. As it is^ his literary executors 
embodied both versions; and we may be thankful that 
they did so, as they have thereby preserved some interest- 
ing evidence both literary and historicaL 

If then Mr. Arnold's theory is correct, as I believe it to 

be, we have once more evidence of the existence of a text 

of Asser before the end of the tenth century. This how- 

ever, though probable, is only a theory. But, even if it 

be rejected, the argument of the preceding section remains 

unaffected. 

VUa § 26. Seeing then that we can trace our Asser text 

Jh^cal*'^' back at least as far as the year 974, the palae^graphical 

>Tid^nc6 question as to the date of Wise^s MS. becomes com- 

'orinnt. parativcly unimportant. And it is well that it is so ; 

for the doctors differ to an extraordinary d^ree. One 

morning in Bodley I submitted Wise's facsimOe of the 

beginning of his MS. to three eminent palaeographers 

of this University. The first was too wary to be caught 

by mj chaff, and refused to give a definite opinion ; the 

second said, 'Not much later than 950'; the third said, 

* I use S. J>A and S. D.* to in- is proved bj tho Ue^ tbat he 

dicato the two reoentions. That gives the amount of JEthelwuirs 

8. D.* used the original text of Roman benefaction as 'eoe man- 

Asser is shown by his having the cusas denarionun,* iL 103 ; where 

false reading ^qui fuit FIngod- tlie word Menariomm* Is from 

wulf ' In Alfred*s pedigree, which Florence^ and ts not In Asser or 

S. D.* omits and Florence oorrects, S. D.^ Unfortunate^ Mr. Arnold 

S. D. IL 99 ; that he used S. D.' is Is very capricious in bis use of 

proved hj the fact that under 853 • large and small ^rpe. He prints 

tbey both have the false reading In brge type, as if original to 

* Wada * for the ' Hnda * of Asser, 8. D., many pasi«ges which come 

Florence^ and the Chron., S. D. from Florence or Asser. 
iL 7f, X09 ; that he used Florence 
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' Well, it isn't later than tlie twelfth century, bat it isn't 
very much earlier/ I believe the general opinion would 
place it early in the eleventh century, and this fits in well 
enough with what I have tried to prove above, that it is 
copied, mediately or immediately, from a MS. which 
cannot be later than 974. 

§ 27. Something may be done for the text of Asser by Coi^jee- 
cautious conjectural emendation. There are a certain ^mend*- 
number of obvious b!unders in it due to the carelessness of ti^n* 
scribes, the ignorance of editors, possibly even to the 
mistakes of compositors^. Most of these are concerned 
with minor details. There is one correction however, with 
which I will trouble you, as it relates to a point of some 
historical interest ; and, moreover, converts into a proof of 
Asser's accuracy, what might have been used as an aigu* 
ment against him, though I am not aware that it has 
actually been so used. In the somewhat magniloquent 
passage in which are described the extensive relations 
which Alfred cultivated with foreign parts, the following 
sentence occurs': ^nam etiam de Hiersolyma Abel patri- iUfred's 
atclia [v. 1. patriarchae] epistolas . . . ilH direefau nidimos ^ 
et legimus.' The passage as it stands is open to two with the 
objections, one historical, the other grammatical. The * 
historical objection is that no one of the name of Abel 
held the patriarchate of Jerusalem during Alfred's reign ; 
though our historians go on copying and recopying the 
name without ever dreaming of verifying the point. The 
grammatical objection is that the passive participle ^dir^ctas ' 
cries aloud for a preposition of agency. By the addition 
of two vowels and the subtraction (if necessary) of another 
the passage can be brought into harmony both with his- 
tory and grammar, thus : ' ab Elia patriarcha.' Elias III 

* Thus we should read 'ferri* for 'fieri/ 471 E [xi]; 'Stntelni- 
tenses * for < Stratdutienses * 478 C [37]. ' 49a D [s3]. 

tLvaum D 
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was patriarch 61 Jerasalem from 879 to 907 ^ In tbe 
earlier of the two versions which occnr in Simeon of 
Durham the word ' Abel ' is printed ' a Bel V This does 
justice to the grammar, but not to the history. In the 
later version, Simeon himself, following Florence, omits 
the passage altogether. One would be glad to know 
whether Florence omitted it because he saw the objections 
to which it was open. 
Evidcnoo I was first put on the track of this correction hj the 
2^h- curious passage of the Leechbook printed by Mr. 
iNK>k, Cockayne in the second volume of his interesting Anglo- 

Saxon Leechdoms, where the writer, after giving certain 
medical recipes, says at the end : 'all this my Lord Elias, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, bade thus say to King Alfred V 
As the MS. from which this is taken is, according to 
Mr. Cockayne, of the early part of the tenth century*^ 
and of tho we are brought very near indeed to Alfred's time. More* 
s^on ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Angb-Sazon Martyrology printed by the same 
Martyro- editor in his work called 'The Shrine; a collection of 
occasional papers on dry subjects,' two Eastern saints^ 
martyred in Persia in 341, SS. Milus and Senneus, are 
commemorated at November 15 \ These are found in ho 
Western Calendar, and Mr. Cockayne thinks that the 
knowledge of them must have come to England through 
Alfred's intercourse with Elias of Jerusalem. The martyr* 
ology, which is unfortunately incomplete, was not impro- 
bably drawn up by Alfred's directions, and cannot be 
later than his reign, as it mentions SL Oswald's body as 

* Gamty Series Episeoponim, p. frede eyninge domna Hellas Pktri* 

459. Elias* predecessor was Theo- areba Oemsalem/ iL 990. 

dosius, e. 864-879 In the whole - * ibid^ zziv. t 

list of patriarchs there Is no Abel * pp. 147, 148; ef. Mas LatriOi 

orBeL IVteor de Chronologie, pp. 791, 

' 8. D. iL 89. 835. 

' ' }>is eal h^t ^s secgean iQ- 
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resting at Bardney ^, whence it was translated to Gloucester 
by ^thelflsed^ lady of the Mercians, and her husband 
^thelred, not long after Alfred's death '• 

In one instance, I may remark in passing, the editors 
have altered Asser's text for the worse, what tlie Germans 
call * Verschlimmbesserung/ It is the passage where 
Athelney monastery is said to be unapproachable 'nisi 
eauticis, aut etiam per unum pontemV Here'cauticis^ 
has been altered to 'nauticis.^ But 'cautica^ is a perfectly 
good word, and means causeway, ciauis/e *, a much better 
sense than any that can be got out of ' nauticis V 

6 28. But even when all has been done that criticism Evidence 
can do for the restoration and purification of the tezt^ woriTss 
the work still remains a puzzle almost insoluble. What toth« 
can we make out as to the author f It is clear that he j^^ 



was a Celt from South Wales. This is proved partly by * natiTii 
his language and terminology, partly by his knowledge \7alM! 
of South Welsh alTairs. As to the former point, he has 
the special Celtic use of the terms * right-hand' and 'left 



' Shrine, me. p. 113. Aug. 5. 

' In 909 according to HS. C of 
the Chronicle (Mercian Begister) ; 
in 906 according to MS. D. The 
notice of St. Winnoo as ' lord of 
the minster of Wormhoolt to the 
south of the sea,* p. 145, Kot. 6^ 
Is also emphasised by Mr. Cock* 
ayne as proving that the work is 
earlier than 900^ In which jetur 
St Winnoe*s body was translated 
to Bergues. But this point, if 
insisted on, would prove the work 
to be earlier than 846^ For in 
that year St. Winnoc was trans* 
lated from Wormhoult to St 
Omer (or Sithiu). The translation 
to Bergues in 900 was from 
St. Omer, not from Wormhoolt 



But an English writer might 
easily be ignorant of either or 
both these translations. It Is 
better therefore not to lay 
stress on this point See the 
Life of St Winnoe in Mabillon, 
AA. SS. lit 311, 319 (ed. 167a). 
An English writer could haidly 
however have been Ignorant of 
Oswald*s translation, if It had 
taken plaee. 
»4930[6o]. 

* See Docange, s. r. 

* Malmesbury says of Athelney s 
^ ut nullo mode nisi nauigio adlri 
qneat,* G. P. p. 299^ But 'nan* 
ticis* cannot mean 'boati^* bat 
only *sallon.* 
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hand/ to express the ideas of south and north. The Celt 
always faced the east^ and named the quarters of the 
heaven from that point of view. Thus Chippenham is in 
the left-hand part of Wiltshire \ The^ author's own home 
was to the left and west of Severn K The Danes throw 
up earthworks on the right-hand side of Reading^; Sussex 
is the region of the right-hand Saxons^; and, lastly, all 
the regions of the right-hand part of Britannia belonged 
to Alfred \ This does not, however, exclude the use of the 
more ordinary words 'meridianus' and ^aquilonaris' for 
south and north K 

§ 29. The example last cited brings me to another char- 
acteristic of the author's terminology; viz. his ambiguous 
use of the word Bri/annia^ which sometimes means Britain 
in the ordinary sense ^, but more often means Walea 
Historians have gone wrong through ignoring this dis- 
tinction. Thus Dr. Pauli*, in the passage just quoted, 
takes Brilannia in what is to us the ordinary sense. But 
that all the southern parts of Britain belonged to Alfred 
is so obvious as not to be worth saying. That all the 
southern districts of Wales had submitted to Alfred is 
a new and most interesting fact. And this clearly is the 
meaning ; for the statement is introductory to that sketch 
of the troubles in South Wales which explains both why 
the South Welsh princes commended themselves to Alfred, 
and why the author consented to enter his service. More* 
over this use is paralleled again and again, in the Book 



[a 

[3 



480 15 [30]. 

487 C [47]. 
476 A [a i]. 

487 C [47]. 

488 B [49]. 

aquiloiiaris, 469 C [5], 474 C 
] ; meridianus, 469 C [6], 476 A 

], 477 1> [as], 479 A [aS], 489 C 
]. £a&t and weal ara alwaji 



< orientalia,* ' oceidentaliis* 'ocei- 
duua.* There ia nothing lika the 
Iriifh 'airther/ <iarthar,* 'fore,* 
and 'hinder/ for east and weaL 

' 467 [0» 473 C [15], 479 A [a8], 
483 B [37] ; ot Britannica inaula, 
483 A [36]. 

• K5nig iEIfrod, p. 958. 
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of Llandaffy a primary South Welsh authority. We find 
there Asserts very phrase * dextralis pars Britanniae ' several 
times repeated^. We have the clergy and people, the 
inhabitants, the churches, the archbishop, the kings and 
princes, the kingdom, the islands, * Dextralis Britanniae V 
To return to Asser : — iEthel wulf reduces ' Britannia ' under 
Burgred of Mcrcia ' ; Offa's dyke divides Mercia from ' Bri- 
tannia V And finally' Asser himself agrees to spend half his 
time 'in Britannia ' and half with Alfred ' in Saxonia V 

§ 30. This brings me to my next point. For our author, Uaeof ih« 
as for all branches of the Celtic race, the Germanic tribes J^^jL 
settled in Britain bear the common name of Saxons ^ So and 
much is this the case that he once writes ' regnum Orienta- ^"**" ** 
lium Saxonum, quod Saxonice Eastengle diciturV This 
is a mere slip, for in other cases he has ' Orientales Angli *. 
quite correctly*. But it shows how much more natural 
the word ' Saxones ' was to him than the other. So too 
their language is ' Saxonica ling^ V ^ opposed to Welsh, 



* Dextralis [deztera] para [pla- 
ga] Britannie, pp. x6i, 169, axa, 

933, 937- 
' Regea et principes [totiua re- 

goi] D. B. pp. 70^ 118; omnea 

Eocleaiaa totiua D. B. p. 115; 

clema et populua D. B. p. 165; 

Dubrieius archiepiscopua D. B. 

pp. 163, 192; incolae D. B. p. 

930.; D. B. insulae, p. 16a ; et 

p. 369: '[GriAid] rex Britannie, 

et lit sie dicam totins Gualie*; 

from which it would seem that 

'Britannia* ia a narrower term 

than 'Gualia*; but their exact 

relation I do not know. 

•470 A [7]. 
« 471 D [10]. 

» 487 B, D, 488 A [47-49] ; et 
also 45^ A, B [49], where Alfined 



sends alma to the monasteries 
not only of ' Saxonia* and Mereia, 
but alao to those of 'Britannia,* 
Cornwall, Gaul, Armorica, North* 
umbria, and Ireland. 

• 477 D, 478 A [as], 483 C [37]. 
^ 473 C [i5]- Ethelwerd ia at 

the opposite pole to Asser in this 
respect, for he uses Australes 
Anffii for Sussex, 5x0 G, D, and 
Occidentalea An^ for Wessex, 
509 E, 510 D, 5x4 D, 5»5 C, S17 C 
We have, however, Saxonea Ood- 
dentales, 5x9 A. 

• 474 C [X7T, 475 D [«©] ^^ 
489 D [351 483 0, D [37f 38J 
484 B [39]. 

•4 70 A [7], 48s D [43], 486 B 
t4«], 49* A [56]. 
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which is 'Britannicus sermo''; a place bears one name, 
'Sasonice/ 'in English-/ And another, 'Britannice/ *in 
Welsh ' * ; and we hear of the ' Saxon * poems which Alfred 
loved from his boyhood *, and of the * Saxon * books ^, in 
which they and other English writings were contained. 
So too the coimtry of these tribes is 'SaxoniaV But 
here it is important to notice the precise limitations under 
which Asser uses this last term. It is not coextensive 
with the whole of Germanic Britain. It includes Wessex, 
Sussex, Kent, Surrey, and Essex. Cornwall is excluded as 
being Celtic ^ ; but Mercia is also excluded S &nd a/orftorif 
though this is not expressly mentioned. East Anglia and 
Northumbrian. In other words it includes that part of 
the island which, at the death of Egbert, was under the 
direct rule of Wessex ; or, to borrow Bede's useful distine« 
tion, it connotes the *regnum' as opposed to the ^im- 
|)erium ^^ ' of the "West Saxon house. It is possible that iu 
many cases the term ' Saxones^ should be understood with 
a like limitation, for the Mercii, Nortlianhymbrij and 



• 470 A [7]. 

• 473 C [15], 478 D [87], 479 A 
[28], 483 B [37], 484 A L38], 487 C 
[47]. 

• 475 B [19], 478 D [27], 479 A 
[aSJ, 480 B [30], 481 D [33], 48a C 

[35]. 

• Suxoiiic I poematn, 473 E [16] ; 

S. carmina, 485 E [43], 486 A [43]. 
Cf. wliat 18 said of Charles tlie 
Groat, Einhard, e. 99: *barlMira 
et antiquibsima carniiua, quibus 
uetunim rt'gum actus et beUa 
caiioUantur, scripflit momoriaeque 
inaudaiiit. Iiiohuauit ct gram- 
inaticam patrii sermonis.* Of lii^ 
H4>n Louis the Pious on the other 
hand it is said : 'povtlca carmiua 



gontilia, quao in iuuentute didi- 
eerat, respuit, nee legere, nee au- 
dire, ncc dooere uoluit,' Theganu^t, 
Vita Illudouici, e. xx (Pertx, ti). 

• 474 A [16]. 485 E [43], 486 A 
[43]. 497 E [71]. 

• 471 A [9] fcr, 471 C [lo], 

487 C [47], 488 A [49]. 

^ *In Saxonia et inComubia,' 
489 A [51]. 

' * In omni Saxonia ei Mereia, 
et . • • in . • . Cornubia,' 496 A, B 

• For cafcea In which it doeit 
include Korthumbria see Bede, it. 

^ See Bede, iL 43, 86. 
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Orientalcs Angli are generally mentioned ((C[>arat«1y, But 
I do not think that this limitation can be carried out 
quite so rigorously, for instance where Asser speaks of 
.the 'Schola Saxonum' at Rome^, answering to the 
'Angelcynnes scolu' of the Chronicle. In one case he 
does expressly distinguish * Angli et Saxones V 

§ 31. And in this connexion it is deplorable to remark AIAnc«l 
that for Asser Alfred is always 'king of the Anglo- of the 
Saxons ^ ' ; but then we must remember that Asser never ^^9\^ ^ 
had the advantage of reading Mr. Freeman's history of 
the Norman Conquest, or of attending the lectures of 
Professor Napier. But^ jesting apart, it is important to 
note that by the use of this title our author intends to 
mark a real advance in power and dignity on the part of 
Alfred as compared with his predecessors, none of whom 
bears any higher style than that of king of the West 
Saxons ^, and the change of style is justified by the fact 
that a large number of 3Iercian Angles became AUnnl's 
immediate subjects in 878. On the other hand Asser 
does not exaggerate Alfred's position, as later Chroniclers 
do, calling him ' monarch of the whole of Britain ' and so 
on^ If the heading of the work is genuine^ as I am 
inclined for this very reason to think it is, Alfred is 
addressed as 'ruler of all the Christians of the isle of 
Britain V In other words the writer recognises exactly 
the same limitations to Alfred's power as does the Saxon 
Chronicle, where it says that, after Alfred's occupation of 

' 478 B [96], 484 B [39]. * Boorhtricy 471 D [it] ; ^hel- 

* 489 O [59]- In the Book of wulf; 469 D [6], 470 B £7], 483 E 

Llaiidaff we have in one place: [38]; ^filhelbald, 47a D [13]; 

^iucoufinibusBritanuioet^fijlftc/ ^thelberht, 473 C [15] ; iEthel- 

p. 199. Asser nt-vur has Anglia. red, 475 B [19]. 

» 467 hU [x, 3], 471 C [10], 473 D » See below, § 49- 

[15]. 483 A [36], 4«3 C [37]f 484 • 467 [i]. 

15, C [39], 489 B [51], 491 B [55]. 
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London, all the English kin submitted to him, except 
what was under the thraldom of the Danes', 

Another term of Celtie origin is probably to be found in 
the unique title of ' sccundarius ' given by Asser to Alfred 
during the reign of iEthelrcd*; but of this I shall have 
more to say in another lecture ; while for ' graphium ' in 
the sense of ' donation ' or ' WTitten grant/ the only other 
authority quoted is from the life of a Welsh saint K 

§ 32. Another trace of Celtic influence is to be found, 
I believe, in the innocent-looking passage where it is said 
that in 884 an army of {mgans from Germany, 'de 
Germania,' invaded the Old or Continental Saxons ^. It 
might be thought that this merely refers to the fact that 
part, at any rate, of the invading army had wintered at 
Duisburg on the Rhine ^. But could they be said to be 
going /roM Germany when they invaded Saxony? I can* 
not speak positively as to all the mediaeval uses of the 
word ' Germania/ but one would think that it must include 
Saxony *. But however this may be, the fact remains that 
Asser nowhere applies the name ' Germania/ to any part of 
the Caroling^an empire. The people of that empire are 
Franks ^ Charies the Great \ Charies the Bald ^ Charles 
the Fat '^ Louis the Stammerer ^^, Louis, king of Northern 
France ^\ are all kings of the Franks. Carloman, king of 



* Oiron. 886 ; et ibiiL, 901. 

* 475 A [19], 476 D [aa], 477 C 

[•4]. 
' 'Inscnipiteniogniphio/47oC 

[8] ; the very name phrase. Cam- 

bro-Brltish Saiats, p. 100. 

* 484 A [38] ; the true year ia 
885, T. inf. pw 50. 

* Dfiminler, Gesch. d. 0«tfr»n- 
kiaohen Reiohea, ed, i. ih 024. 

' Bade certainly apeaka of 
Qa, Angles, Jutea, aa being 



all peoplea of Germauia, H. EL 
I. XT. In Alfrcd*a Orosius Ger- 
many includes all between the 
Rhine, the Danube, the Don, and 
the White Sea. 

' 483 A [36], 486 B [44]. 

•477BI11]. 

• 470 C [8], 47a D [13], 483 E 

[38]. 
" 491 A [54]. 

" 483 B [38]. 
>• ibid. 
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Aquitaine and Bur^indy, is king of the Western Franks '. 
We hear also of the kingdom or region of the Western 
Franks '. The territory incladed in the empire as a whole 
is called Francia^ The eastern kingdom is Francia 
Orientalist. The western territory is sometimes called 
Gallia^, and its inhabitants are Ganls^ or of Gallic race'. 
Charles the Fat, before he gained the western kingdom, it 
king of the Alamatini'. I believe that Germania here 
means Norway, a meaning which, strange as it may seem^ 
it unquestionably has in tlie Welsh Annals. Thus at X036 
the Brut y TywysogioA calls Canute king of England* 
Denmark, and Germania, while at 1056 the title king of 
Germania is given to Harold Hardrada. In other words, 
the invaders of Saxony, according to Asser, came from 
Norway, and not from Denmark, which he calls Danubium K 

Another very obvious characteristic of the writer is his Other 
fondness for giving Welsh equivalents for English names ehanust^^r- 
of places 1^ i»tka. 

May I add without offence that I think another Celtic 
trait in our author is a certain largeness of statement? 
Mons. Henri Martin, a great admirer of the Celts, notes 
as characteristic of them a certain 'rebellion against facts'^'; 



"483D[381- 

• 4«4 A [38], 489 B [51]. 

• 483 A [36] hii ; SbicL, C [37] 

•483 A, B [36^ 37]; •* the 
beginning of the annal 886 we 
shoald probably read ; ' [orients* 
lem] regionem ftigiena'; Florenee 
has 'orientali Franeia relieta,'l» 
loi. In the diTision whieh fol> 
lowed the deposition of Charles 
the Fat, Amulf has 'orientales 
regiones Hreni * ; Rudolf, * inter* 
nam partem regnl' ("">cet middel 
rice^ Chron.) ; Odo^ * oeeidentale 



regnam/ 491 A [54}; et Chron* 
887 and notec 
» 479 A [a81 487 B [46], 498B 

•484A[39l486Bt44]. 
N93 E [6«1 494 B [6e] Mfc 
•4«4A[38]. 

• 473 O [is]. 

>*deef aow 

" HUtdie de Franoe, L 36: 
'leer indomptable persoonalitd, 
toqjoars prMe k r6agir eontrs le 
despotisme dn liUt/ a passage 
alluded to by M. Arnold, Celtic 
Uteratnrs^ pw lofl. 
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and there are many things in Asser which we can hardly 
accept as literally true, though, as I have shown already, 
and shall have to show again, some of the criticisms directed 
against him rest on misunderstandings of his. words. 

§ 33* ^® ^^® ^^^ ^ consider tlie author's knowledge 
of South Wekh affairs. The principal passage is the one 
already alluded to where Asser describes his motives for 
entering Alfred's service^. He and his friends hoped 
thereby to check the mischief inflicted on St David's by 
Hemeid, king of Dyfed, who had on one occasion expelled. 
Archbishop No vis. Asserts relative, and himself. Alfred 
was in a position to help, for some time previously all the 
princes of South Wales had commended themselves to 
Alfred; Ilemeid himself, and Helised ap Teudyr, king of 
Brecheiniog, owing to the pressure of the sons of Botri 
Mawr, king of North Wales; while Howel ap Rhys, king 
of Glewissig, Brochmail and Femmail, sons of Mouric, 
kings of Owent, took the same step, owing to the pressure 
of iBthelred of Mercia. Even Anaraut, son of Botri him- 
self, with his brothers, leaving the friendship of the 
Northumbrians (by which I take the Northumbrian Danes 
to be meant) sought the king's friendship; and after being 
honourably received by him, and made bis godson at con- 
firmation, agreed to stand to him in the same relation of 
subordination as ^thelred did in Mercia, and was dismissed 
with rich presents — a scene which almost repeats the sub- 
mission of Outhrum, and incidentally perhaps supports the 
view that the defect of which Augustine complained in 
Welsh baptismal practice, was the omission of the rite of 
confirmation'; whfle the comparison with ^thdied of 
Mercia illustrates the semi-royal position of Alfred's son- 
in-law* at least as forcibly as it illustrates Anaraufs 
dependenoiB. 

^ 488 A-0 [48-50]. * Bede^ iL 75f 7^ ■ Chron. iL si8y 119. 
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$ 54. Many yean ago the late Mr. Bradshaw laid stress 
on the forms of these Welsh names as showing that Asser 
could not be a late forgeiy'. Thb argmnent becomes of . 
less importance in view of the results we have already 
arrived at as to the date^ and of the fact that names of the * 
same type occur in documents later than the latest date 
which any reasonable critic could propose for Asser '• But B«Utiou« 
the whole passage throws a flood of light on the state of t^wM^^i 
Wales^ and its relations to the house* of Wessex. We see 
South Wales forced to submit to Wessex by the joint 
pressure of North Wales and Mercia ; while North Wales, 
which had remained hostile at any rate up to 880^ when 
a battle was fought which was regarded as aven^ng the 
slaughter of Rotri Mawr by the Saxons in 877 \ ultunately 
found it to its interest to seek the shelter of the West 
Saxon overlord. Thus we see actually going on before 
our eyes the transition from the state of things under 
Egbert, when the Celtic population joined eagerly with the 
Scandinavian invaders in the hope of undoing the work of 
the Saxon Conquest ^, to a state of things in which they 
combine with their Saxon rivals against the common foe» 
It seems to me that such a passage, introduced so incident- 
ally and naturally, could only have been written by a 
contemporary writer. Moreover all the South Welsh 
princes, with two exceptions, are mentioned in the Book of 
LlandafE, several of them occur in the Annals. Hemeid of 
Dyfed, Asser's enemy, died in . 89a or 891 K Howel ap 



* Colleetod Papers, p. 467; I 
hmwe (o thank my IHend Mr. F. 
Jenkinaon, Librarian of the aister 
University^ for reminding me of 
this |»asaage. 

* Sbg. the Book of Llandail^ 
which is of the twelfth eentuiy^ 
tliough based on older materials ; 



Broehmsily Ellsed, Mourie, Ri% 
Botri, Tendar, will all be found 
in the Index. 

' Digal Roiri, 'the avenging of 
Botri,* Ann* Gambr. and Bmt, 
adb anno, S80 ; cH ibid., S77. 

* See Chron. 835, and note. 

' 89a Ann. Cambr. ; 891 Bntt. 
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Rhys is probably the Howel who died at Rome in 885 * 

whither he had gone, it is not unlikely, in expiation of the 

crime — a peculiarly foul case of treachery — ^recited in the 

Book of Llandaff \ His district, Glewissig, is often men- 

* tioned in the same authority ; it is ' roughly the district 

between the lower courses of the Usk and Towy V Mouric 

of Owent and his sons Brochroail and Femmail also occur 

frequently ^. Mouric is probably the one whose death is 

recorded in 873 *. Hie only prince as to whom I can find 

nothing is Helised ap Teudyr of Brecheiniog. But there 

is a Teudyr ab Elised, king of Brecheiniog*, contemporary 

with Llunwerth or Llwmbert, the successor of Novis in the 

see of St. David's, who is not impossibly his father. Of 

Novis himself I have said enough above (p. %o). 

Kveiits of Another place where the author shows his knowledge of 

' ' South Welsh affairs is in the interesting addition which he 

makes to the Chronicle under 878, to the effect that the 

heathen force which besieged Cynwit on the north coast 

of Devon, had wintered in Dyfed, and massacred many 

Christians there ^ Facts like this explain the change of 

attitude on the part of the Welsh. South Wales also 

suffered severely in 895 K 

^^ue-^tioii §35* I have so far spoken of 'our author' in the 

ilnity of singular. But the question must now be faced : is the 

Aiiilior- work (apart from actual and possible interpolations) the 

''** composition of a single hand ? When I first took up this 

HemaybetheHimeyiwhooecun rived from tn eponjmons king 

in Ka a of the ancient Welsh GInlgliuu 

pedigrees, printed ttom Harieisa * pp. aoo^ 006^ 0161, aa6^ 031- 

MS. 3859, in Y Qymmrodor, iz. ^36 ; ef. Pedigree^ How ap^ n. a 

171. * Ann. Csmhr.| sab anna 

> Ann. Canibr.,Bnit.,sab anna * Book of LUadall^ pp^ 938. 

* ppw flia, fli3 ; he is mentionedy 039. 

ibid , a96-«3i. ^ ' 481 B [3a]. 

* ibid.| Index ; In Cambro-Brit- ' * 8915 Ann. Cambr. ; 894 Bmt 
ish Saints^ pw aa, the aaaM is da- 
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question I rather hoped that the result to be arrived at 
would be, that the annals were the work of one author, 
the biographical notes of another, while the florid head-linka» 
of which I spoke before ^, would be the work of the later 
editor who combined the two documents. This would have 
been a result dear to the heart of the higher critic. But 
any such theory, however pretty, will not stand a moment's 
examination. Allowing for the difference of subject-matter^ 
the same characteristics appear both in the annalistic and 
biographical sections. Thus of five instances of the Celtic 
use of left and right instead of north and south, two occur 
in the annals and three in the biography ; ' Britannia,' in 
the sense of ' Wales,' occurs six times in the biography and 
once in the annals \ So there are some not quite common 
words and expressions, for which the writer has an evident 
predilection, which are sprinkled about both parts of the 
work. The details are too dry for reproduction here, and 
may be safely relegated to the obscurity of a footnote *• 



* Abore, § la. 

' The tpeeial uae of the term 
*Saxoiiia' oeears only in the bio- 
graphy; bai then there was no 
great oecation to use it in the 
anuals. Convenely, the seven 
instances in which Welsh equiva- 
lents for Saxon place-names are 
given occur wholly in the annalsL 
But this also Is quite naturaL 
In the annalsi as we shall see, 
the writer was translating ; and 
lie added esplanationa to make 
his text more intelligible to his 
Welsh readers. For the same 
reason, and also because of their 
greater length, the biographical 
sections give greater soope Ibr tlie 
author's idiosyncrasies both of 
ilictton and of style ; and thevefors 



they naturally contain a number 
of peculiarities which cannot be 
paralleled in the annaku 

' The biographical sections (B) 
occupy nearly twice aa much 
space aa the annalistic (A). For 
purposes of statistics it is hard to 
draw the line exactly between 
them, because^ even in the annalS| 
there are small biographical In* 
sertionsy and It is difficult to know 
under which head to dass these. 
The longer aneedotea about JBthel* 
wuU; £thelbald, and ^thelred 
I have counted as B. I give a 
few statistics of the vocabulary* 
It will be seen thai some words 
of frequent occurrence occur only 
under <me heading^ and these 
taken alone might support the 



Fecnliar 
th« word 
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But one instance is of sufficient general interact to merit 
discussion. This is tbe use of the woid ^aedifida' in the 
sense of articles of goldsmiths^ work. To this I can pro* 
dnce no parallel from any other writer; but the meaning 
seems to me practically certain in three instances, and 
probable in the fourth ; and of these four cases one occurs 
in the annals, and the rest in the biography. The first 
instance is where Alfred, after Guthrum's baptism, gives 
him ' multa et optima acdificia K* It is dear that Outhmm 
did not carry away with him edifices^ in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Lappenberg would alter 'aedificia' into 
*beneficia''; 'mit vollem Rechte/ says Pauli*; but this 
will hardly do in other cases, as we shall sea 

The next instance is where Asser says that Alfred *by 
his novel contrivance made "aedificia'' more venerable and 
precious than any of his predecessors V Here the ordinaiy 
meaning is just possible, though the epithet 'pretiosiora' 
and the fact that 'aurifices et artifices' are mentioned just 
before, point decidedly the other way. The third passage 
speaks of ' aedificia of gold and silver incomparably wrought 
under his instmctions ^' Even the most Celtic imagination 
cannot suppose that Alfred built edifices, in the ordinaiy 
senses of the precious metals, especially as his own royal 
halls and chambers are expressly stated to have been of 
stone and wood^ The fourth passage tells how Alfred 



theory of a donblo aathonhip; 
but I do not think they da See 
last note. Adanatns, A', B*; 
aedifieinm (In epeelal sense noted 
in text), A\ B* ; aliqnsntnlne, A', 
B* ; animose^ A* ; belligerare. A*, 
B"; enrtnm, B*; ineessabiliter, 
B^ ; infatigabiliter, A* (the writer 
is fend of words ending in -bili% 
•biliter); lieentia (in sense of 
timtf§)f V§ mors aprins^ B*; 



more Inpino^ A*; mors onlpine^ 
A*; ordinabiliter, B*| testnds^ 
A>, B*; nninersitatis nia (La. 
death), A*, B*| nltrsmarinns^ 
A\ B' ; nita praesens^ B*'. 

*48aC[a5]. 

* 1. 381 ; B. T. it S5» 

* KOnig JBlftnsdy p, 141. 

•4a6A[48]. 
MMd. 
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Imd woAmen who were skilled 'in omni terrcno aedifido*/ 
where the meaning is probably the same. The use of the 
word in so strange a sense in both parts of the work seems 
to me a strong proof of unity of authorship. The usage, 
however, becomes a little less strange if we remember how 
much of the goldsmith's art at that time would go to the 
making of shrines and reliquaries, which really were 
'edifices' in miniature. The two middle passages which 
speak of Alfred's ' novel contrivance/ and of his personal 
instructions to his workmen, are of singular interest in 
connexion with the Alfred Jewel; and the fact that my 
friend Professor Earle, who has made a special study of 
that jewel, agrees with my interpretation of these passages, 
adds greatly to my confidence in advancing it. Alfred's 
love for this kind of art seems to have been hereditary. 
William of Malmesbury gives an account of a shrine which 
^Ethelwulf had made to contain the bones of St. Aldhelm. 
' The covering is of crystal, whereon the king's name may 
be read in letters of gold V This exactly answers to the 
character of the Alfred' JeweL 

§ 36. Of Asserts style two prominent characteristics are AnerV 
a fondness for long parentheses', and a tiresome trick of * ^ ^ 



* Oesta Pontificum, pp. 389 f. : 
'Fastigiamerisiallinumrex Ethel- 
wulfut apposnii 8crini<s in 400 
nomAn eius litterit snreis est 
legere.* In front were 'ex solido 
ai^gento iaetae imaginesi* i. e. 
statneiiefl east in solid silvmr ; at 
thelwck 'leoato metallo mirmeula 
figuranit/ i.e. aeenee represent* 
ing Aldhelm's nirades. Does 
'metaHo lenato' mean that the/ 
were engraved t or does it indi- 
cate 'ehamplev^' enamel t The 
latter woold be another link with 



Alfred's Jewel, though the enamel 
of that is 'eloisonnd.' Malmes- 
bury speaks in the present tense^ 
so that the shrine had surriTed 
to his time ; and he must have 
seen it almost daily. In the 
Chron. Uonaat. Casinensi% under 
the year loao we find mentioned: 
'loeultts mirifieus • • • argento et 
auro ae gemmis Anglieo opere 
subtiliter ae puleherrime deeora* 
tus/ PertZy vii* 649 ; ef. ibid., 710 : 
' Angltts qui dam auriAnc' 

" e.g. 486 D [45] neque enim 
• . • administraret s 488 A [49] 
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repeating & word or phrase, sometimes with a slight varia- 
tion, at intervals^ in some eases longer, in others v^ 
short \ lie certainly would have had no chance with the 
editor who objected to the quotation 'to the pure all things 
are pure,' on the ground that it sinned against the rule of 
the o£Sce that the same word must not be repeated within 
six lines. Occasionally he seems as if he could not get 
away from a phrase, but clings to it, as a drowning man 
clings to a plank ; and I think that this feature is due, not 
to any love for these particular words and phrases, but to 
a poverty of expression like that which causes the repeti* 
tions of an unpractised speaker. These characteristics 
come out most strongly no doubt in the biographical 
sections, but they are not wholly absent from the others ^ 
§ 37. The next question which must be considered is 



qui saepe . . • tub Ipsis ; 499 I> 
[59] oeluii gubemstor • . . eon- 
tendil^ fte. 

* InstancM of reeumnee ml 
longer iDtervmIt : 469 A [4] nobUb 
ingenio, nobilia el genere ; 473 1> 
[16] cum nobilitate generis, nobilie 
menlia ingeninm ; 474 A [17] ere- 
bris querelis, el intimis suspiriis ; 
4S6C [45] quereUbalor el Msidao 
gemebal suspirio; 496 B [67] in 
quantum infirmilfM el posaibiliUt 
slque sappetentis permiiterel; 
497 A [69] in qu. pom. Mil supp. 
inuno etiam inf. perm. Instaneet 
of recurrence at shorl interrala : 
485 D, £ [43] arles quae nobilibua 
conneniun^ aludiaqu. nobw conu. ; 
485 B [43] el maxima Saxonies 
earmina sludiose didicere ; 486 A 
[43] ^^ max.carm. Sax. memoiiter 
diMere, el . • • atudieaiaaime ; 491 
O [55] ergs atudinm • • • sapien* 
tiae uoluntalera, erga at tap. 



deuolionem ; 49a A, B [57] qnam- 
uia diasimili mode (repealed); 
493 A, B [59. 60] inani poeni- 
lenlia • • • inanem poenilanliam 
• • • ddeslabilia poen* • • aera 
poen. ; 494 B, D [69, ^] ludaleo 
more [ « like Judas] (repealed) ; 
495 D, E [66] unicuique aecna* 
dnm propriam dignilatem (re- 
peated). In Ibe long passage 
about AlfMi's illness Ibia featnie 
rea<^es Ibe degree of cariealnra; 
If m/ View is rigbl tbal that 
passage is a conflation of two 
Iraditiona relating to Ibe same 
•vents, Ibia cbaraeterialie also 
would be accounted for. 

' Pkrentbeses : 481 B [39] mm 
en*m • • • uidimus ; 489 B [51] 
quia ilia eiuilas . . . parua ; 491 A 
[54] nullus euim . • . solus. Repe* 
lilion I 478 D [07] tutiaaimo terra* 
mm situ ; 481 C [3a] locua situ 
terramm tutlasimnSi 
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the relation of the Latin Annals of Asser to the correspond- of Awer 
ing passages of the Saxon Chronicle. Sir Heniy Ho worth q^^^ 
indeed expresses roundly his conviction that Asser wrote (if Chronicle, 
indeed he would not rather say forged) the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle^. This I regard as quite inconceivable. Sir 
James Ramsay, without going so far as this, records that 
'several' passages have convinced him that the Latin of 
Asser is more original than the Saxon of the Chronicle'. 
Unfortunately he does not indicate these passages. My 
own conviction is unfalteringly the other way. In the first 
place there is at least one passage in Asser which can only 
be explained as a mistranslation of the Chronicle. It Mistrans- 
occurs under 876. Here the Chronicle has a phrase which ^ 
puzzled all translators of the Chronicle, mediaeval and 
modem, till it was cleared up by Professor Earle. It runs or mimin* 
thus : ' The mounted force (i. e. of the Danes) stole away Jr**"^* 
&om the fyrd and got into Exeter/ Asser misunderstands 
this, making it a defeat of a native body of cavalry by the 
Danes \ At 886 ^ there seems also to be a mistranslation 
or misunderstanding, but the text is possibly corrupt, and 
Florence has not improved it. 

Again, such forms as * Middel-Seaxum *,* ' Easi-Seaxum V ' Bi«t- 
' Su«-Seaxum V ' Eald-Seaxum •,' which contain the Saxon S^"""* 
dative plural surely imply a Saxon original. It may be 

^ Ecgberht . • . and his Coiot, tiuiUto erant,' 489 C [5a]. 

Kumismatio Chronicle, 3rd Seiiesy * i^^bi 

zz. 66-87. For a eopy of this * 469 B, C [5] (foar ilmos). 

(too) ingenious essay I am in- * 487 0(47]; probably In 473 A 

debted to the kindness of Sir [24] Sath-Seazum shonld be read 

Henry himself. His nnfitvour^ for -am. 

able view of the Saxon Chronicle ' 484 A [3^]. These fonns are 

is atrongly expressed here and very common in Etholweid^ whose 

elsewhere. work is also based main^ on the 

' FottndationsofEng1and,i.a57. Clironicle: '^uod Huioeomnna- 

' See Chron. sob anno^ and cupatur/ 509 £; Dorsetum Dux, 

notes. 5XX B ; Defenum Dux, 51 1 C 
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Ant cum Paganis sab cap* 
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noted too that Asser retains the Saxon name of the river 
Seine, Signe ^ whereas the more classical Florence trans- 
lates it into the Latin form, Seqnana. Phrases again like 
' ipso eodem anno ^ ' for * ^j ilcan geare,' and the constant!/ 
recurring 'loco funeris dominati sunf for 'ahton wsel- 
stowe geweald/ 'snperius' for 'ufor^' point the same 
way. 

Again, Asser accidentally omits the annal 884, which is 
a very brief one in the Chronicle. CSonsequently, he 
mechanically puts the events of 885 under 884. 

Lastly, Steenstrup showed by a comparison of the con- 
tinental Chronicles that the movements of the Danes from 
879 to 897 in the Saxon Chronicle (s Sj8^g6) are 
probably dated a year too late K This is confirmed by the 
mention of a solar eclipse under 879 at one o'clock of the 
day. Now in 878 there was* a solar eclipse on October %^, 
at 1.30 p.m. There was a solar eclipse also in 879^ on 
March 26, but this was at 4 p.m. Asser g^ves the hour of 
the eclipse as ' between nones and vespers but nearer to 
nones V In other words he has altered the hour of the 
eclipse given by the Chronicle to suit the wrong numbering 
of the Annal. The force of these arguments taken together 
seems to me overwhelming. 

§ 38. But Asser is not content to be a mere translator. 
He makes considerable additions to the Chronicle, which 
Chronicle, yary very much in value. Some are pure rhetoric, others 
are mere inferences from the words of the Chronicle^ 



AMser'fl 

additions 

totlra 



« 489 B [51], 490 C [54] ; to the 
latter passage he has also Sigona, 
vrliich is a sort of eompromise. 

•4«9B[5]. 

* 469 D [6] and jNustm. 

* 483 A [36], Chron. 881. Flo- 
rence has 'exereitns saepedietnsy* 
which shows that he misandei^ 



stood or misread 'superlns* as 
^ supradictui.' This Ulastrates 
the relation of Florence to Asser, 
as well as that of Asser to the 
Chroa. 

* See Chron* il. 99. 

•4«aC[35]. 
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legitimate enough it may be^ but of no higher authorit/ 
than similar inferences deduced by ourselves. Many con- 
sist of interpretations of Saxon names ^, or statements of 
their Welsh equivalents*. A considerable number are 
geographical glosses explaining the situation of the places 
mentioned \ These three last classes of additions occur 
only in the Annals, and all three seem to point to an in- 
terpreter wishing to make his original clearer to his 
readers^ who are assumed to be unfamiliar with Saxon 
names and places. Even the situation of London is care- 
fully explained. But other additions, like the one discussed 
above about the wintering of the Danish fleet in Dyfed^, 
are of real value, and evidently rest on authentio 
information. 

§ 39. The abrupt termination of the work after the year Abrupt 
887 has always been a difiiculty. If we could trust the ^^ 
statement that the work was written in Alfred's forty- 
fifth- year, i.e. about 894 \ we might account for this by 
supposing that the Chronicle, from which the writer bor- 
rows so much, had not at that time got much beyond 887. 
And the work may have been laid aside and never taken up 



' 469 B [5] Sheppey ; 469 C [6] 
Oakley ; 476 C [aa] Ashdown ; 

479 A [s8] Exeter; 481 I> [33] 
Belwood. 

' See above, p. 38, note 3. 

' 469 B, C [5] Sheppey and 
London ; ib. C, D [6] Surrey, and 
' Mediterranei Britones'; 474 C 
[17] York ; 476 A [21] Reading; 
477 D [35] Wilton ; 478 D [37] 
Warebam; 479 A [s8] Exeter; 

480 B [30] Chippenham ; 489 C 
[35] Cireneestor ; 483 B [37] Bo- 
ehester, 

* Above, p, 44. Other good 
additions will be found under 



8539 07I- (I do not Include tinder 
this head the story of JEthelred 
and his mass.) Bui the faet thai 
Asser was occasionally able lo 
make authentic additions no more 
disproves the greater originality 
of the Chron. than similar add!* 
tions in Bthelwerd, who, while 
following in the main the Chronf 
evidently had other good sources 
now lost. On the type of Chron. 
used by AaseTi see Chron. II. 
ImziT. 
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he ii!9fd 
ivith 
caution ; 



but thon» 
iA a 

isenuine 
uucleusk 



i puzzling 
vork. 



again. Unfortunately this date occurs in one of those 
suspicious passages about Alfred's illness^ though not in 
the one most open to suspicion. Or, again^ the woik 
may be mutilated. 

§ 40. On the whole, then, Asser is an authority to be 
used with criticism and caution ; partly because we have 
always to be alive to the possibility of interpolation, partly 
because the writer's Celtic imagination is apt to run away 
with him. But that there is a nucleus which is the genuine 
work of a single writer, a South Walian contemporary of 
Alfred, I feel tolerably sure, and I know no reason why 
that South Walian contemporary should not be Asser of 
Menevia. There is a slight confirmation of this view in 
the quotation which the writer makes from Gregory's 
Cura Pastoralis ^, for we know from Alfred's own mouth that 
Asser was one of those who helped him in the translation 
of that work. Anotlier coincidence with Alfred's preface to 
the Cura Pastoralis is to be found in the phrase 'aliquando 
sensum ex sensu ponens/ which Asser uses in reference to 
the translation of Gregory's Dialogues'. Anyhow, as 
I have shown ^, the work which bears Asser's name cannot 
be later than 974, and the attempt to treat it as a forgery 
of the eleventh or twelfth century must be regarded as 
having broken down. I may add that I started with 
a strong prejudice against the authenticity of Asser, so 
that my conclusions have at any rate been impartially 
arrived at 

§ 41. Still the book remains a puzzle both in form and 
substance. It was a curious work to offer to Alfred if it 
contained the scandals about JBthelbald and Judith, and 



' 496 A [67], from Cura Past 

ill. e. ao. [Anglo-Saxon Version, 

cap. xIIt.] 

* Alfred says that he translated 

metimes ' word b« worde^* word 



bj word^ sometimes 'andgit ^ 
anl^te/ 'sensum ex sensik* Tlie 
exact correspondence is curious. 
' See above, §| 94, 95. 
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what we mnst regard as the idealised description of Alfred's 
court and administration. I am conscioas that I am very 
far from having solved the problem. I shall be content if 
I am thought to have contributed something towards a 
solution^ which will perhaps be given before long by 
Mr. Stevenson. The suggestion of Mr. Macfadyen that 
the work was drawn up with a view to Alfred's canonisa- 
tion ' may be dismissed at once. People are not canonised 
in their lifetime. 

§ 42. In one class of historical literature, which often Livet of 
very usefully supplements more formal histories, the reign 
of Alfred is singularly barren, I mean the lives of saints. 
We have nothing like the lives of Dunstan, Oswald, and 
iEthelwold, which give us so much help towards the end 
of the next century; or like the lives of Wilfrid and 
Cuthbert at an earlier period. The times, indeed, were not 
favourable to the development of saintiship of the mediaeval 
pattern. The monasteries, the chief schools of that type of 
sanctity, suffered more than any other institutions at the 
hands of the Danes; and the virtues which the age 
required were of a more active kind than those which went 
to make up the mediaeval ideal. The title of saint is 
indeed given by one authority to Werferth, bishop of 
Worcester ; but this rests, as we shall see, on a miscon- 
ception ; though in truth, as Mr. Taylor has remarked, the 
conduct of Werferth in accepting the see of Worcester in 
872, the very year preceding the expulsion of Bui^gred, 
king of Mercia, Alfred's brother-in-law, by the Danes, 
was as heroic as that of any Christian missionary '• 

( 43. The only hagiologieal literature relating to Alfred's Live* of 
reign consists of the lives of St. Neot. And these are th«ir*^' 
late, and not merely unhistorical, but anti-historical. To mythical 

•^ ehanicte- 

' a.s. pw astfi. 

' Rev. C. S. Taylor, The Danes in OloueesterBhire, pp. 7-> 
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them arc due some of the prevalent misconceptions as to 
Alfred's reign. For this very reason something must be 
said about them. 

The existing Lives of St. Neot are^ as far as I know, five 
in number, four in Latin, of which three are in prose and 
one in verse, and one Anglo-Saxon Life. Besides* these 
there is, as we have seen, a fragment of another Latin Life, 
embodied in the Annals of St. Neot, and thence transferred 
by Archbishop Parker to the text of Assert Roger of 
Wendover's account of St Neot ' seems also to be based 
on some Life dif^c-ront from any of those mentioned above. 
Of the Latin Lives that have come down to us the earliest 
is that contained in MS. Bodley 379, and printed at the 
end of Whitaker's Life of St. Neot \ It may suflSciently 
characterise this writer^s style to say that he describes 
Wessex as the country of * the Anglican Saxons who dwell 
beneath the Zephyr wind ^.' The next Latin Life is that 
printed by the Bollandists ' from a MS. formerly belonging 
to Bee. It bears within itself clear evidence of being later 
than the Norman Conquest*. This is a very pedantic 
writer. He talks much of form and matter, genus and 
species^, * the dry notions of Logicians,' as one translator 
of Thomas i Kempis' depreciatingly calls them; and is 
fond of using Greek words like * anatole/ ' mesembria^' 
' dysis *.' The Metrical Life, printed by Wfaitaker '* from 
a MS. belonging to Magdalen College^ Oxford, is clearly 
based on this, of which also John of Tynemouth's Life " 
is a mere abridgements The Anglo-Saxon Life (or rather 



' 460 C-481 B [30-32]. 
' Ed. Coxe, L 331, 33a. 

• pp. 339 ff. 

* ' Sazones Anglieos Zepliyii 
Mub aento morantes/ p. 35a 

• AA. 8S. July vli. 314 It 

* ' PHasqiiam Anglia . . . Kort* 



mannorum sabiugaretor diUoni,' 
p.3ao^. 

' p-S*^. 

* Imitation L S7 ^ng. TransL 
ed. X863. 

•p.3«o*. '*PP»3<7it 

u Whitaker, a. t. p. 967. 
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Homfly) is preserved in a Cottonian MS. (Vesp. D. xiv), The 
whence it was printed by the Rev. 6. C. Gorham in his gj^on* 
History and Antiquities of Ejnesbury and St Neot's I'if** 
(1824)', and more recently by Cockayne' and Wiilker'. 
As to its date widely different views have been held, based 
on' divergent interpretations of a passage near the end, 
where the writer contrasts the evils of his own times with 
the prosperity of Alfred's later years. Sir T. DufiFos Hardy 
thought that this description pointed to the year 986 as the 
date of composition ^, while Professor Earle would place it 
in the eleventh or twelfth century ^ But the mistake of 
the writer in making Neot contemporary with iBlfheah of 
Canterbury is absolutely conclusive against the eariior 
date^ Wiilker is inclined to attribute it to iElfrie'; 
but this also is unlikely. It is clearly based on earlier 
Lives, for the expressions occur: /as books say/ *it is 
told in writings/ &c.* But I do not think it is directly 
derived from any of the preceding Lives^ and^ though not 
ancient) it may be earlier than any of them. It certainly 
contains one miracle which is not found in any of the 
others, a very quaint story (probably a folk-tale) of a fox 
which stole the Saint's shoe while he was bathing*. 

§ 44* These lives cover much the same ground. St. Neot Analysu 
is made the son of iEthelwulf and his wife, granted to ^^ 
their prayers as a reward for their piety ^\ ^thelwulf is 
represented not incorrectly as king of one of the four 
English kingdoms, viz. of Wessex with Kent ^\ the other 

* PP« 9S/S ft* ttischen Littenliiri pw 494* 
' In the Shrine, ppw la It * Gorliam, pp. 956^ styi, 

* Anglis, iSL 104 ff. • ibid. 95a 

* Catalogne of British Histoiy, ^ AA. Sa a. sl p. 39s*; Whits- 
*-5» ker, pp. 3ie, 367, 

» Two Saxon Chronieles, pp. " AA SS. ihUL; WhiUkor, p. 

351 it 367. The Metrical Life aeema lo 

* See below, p. 56^ note 4. make him kin^ of Kent onl/t 
' Orandrtsii • • . der angelBRch- il»id. 318I 
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three of course being Mercia, East Anglia^ and Northnmbria. 
Of the relations of these kingdoms a veiy ideal sketch is 
given. As the Metrical Life says, in verses which are as 
open to criticism on prosodical as they are on historical 
groonds: — 

' Snffecit cuiqne sua pars, nee plura petebat. 

Alter in alterius nil sibi inre petite 
Pax stabilise uita concors, discord ia nulla; 
Inter cos regnat gratia, liuor abestV 

Neot becomes a monk at Glastonbury under Dunstan * 
(who was made abbot of Glastonbury in 946 1), and was 
the special friend of yEthelwold^ (bishop of Winchester 
963 1) or of his successor iElfheah ^ I After this Neot 
becomes an anchorite in Cornwall, whence he goes to Rome 
to Pope Marinus^ On his return he founds a monastery 
in Cornwall \ and now it is that Alfred first hears of him 
(though according to the pedigree he would be his own 
brother). Alfred visits him, and Neot rebukes him for his 
licentiousness and tyranny ^ compelling him, in the words 
of the Bollandist Life, 'to tremble at the sulphureous 
flames of Gehenna'; he prophesies Alfred's expulsion 



> WhiUker, p^ 31a 
' AA. SS. p. 3ai» ; Wliitaker, 
pp. 390h 367* 

* AA. Sa ibid. ; WhiUker, p. 
sat, 

* Whitaker, p. 343; Qorliam, 
pi. S57 : * on S6^ ^feges dagen 
)aM halgen biscopea.* The ab- 
surdity is hardlj lesa if wa avp- 
poae the earlier ^fbeah to be 
meant, 934-951. But the title of 
'Saint' seems to show that the 
later one is intended. If so, the 
**fe eannot at any nte be earlier 

n iota. And this alone wooid 



be fatal to JElfric's authorship^ as 
he was himself a personal friend 
of this later JElfheah, and eonld 
not possibly hare made soeh. a 
confusion ; cC WQlker, Orandriss^ 

P-4S5- 

• AA.SS. pp. 399^393*; Whita- 
ker, pp. 398, 346^ 368; Gorhani, 
p. as?. 

• AA. sa p^ 393^; Whitaker, 

PP- 3»9. 34^ 3^ 

• AA. sa p. 395"; Whitaker, 

P^ 333 fff 347 ftf 370 ft ; Oor- 
ham, p. ^581 
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from the throne^ and his ultimate restoration, and then 
dies^ Next comes the invasion of Gathmm. Alfred 
gives up everything and flies to Athelney ; the cakes are 
duly burnt \ and then St. Neot appears in a vision and 
finally leads the English hosts to victory at Ethandnn \ 

§ 45. It would not be necessary to quote this precious AiwuniUj 
stuffy even in outline, were it not that people still continue ^^l^^ 
to treat it as more or less historical. I have already adverted 
to the strange inconsistency of making Alfred first hear 
of Ncot's fame after the latter's return from Rome, although 
he was his own brother according to the pedigree. This 
seems to show that the making Neot a son of iEthelwuIf 
was a later development, and not part of the original legend. 
And, indeed, in the fragment of the Life interpolated in 
Asser he is no more than Alfred's 'cognatus V which in 
mediaeval Latin means cousin, or sometimes brother-in- 
law, like * cognato ' in modem Italian ^ But if St. Neot 
ever existed, his connexion with the royal house of Wessez 
has probably as little basis in fact, as the forged Carolingian 
pedigree which the later Lives of St. Hubert give to that 
Saint '. Another noteworthy point is that the only pope 
i-on temporary with Alfred known to these Lives is Marinus ', 
though his obscure pontificate only lasted a little over 
a year (December, 882, to the beginning of 884 '), and was 
some time posterior to the death of Neot, who is represented 



* A A. Sa p. 325^ ; Whitaker, 
PP- 335* 349> 37a; Oorbam, pp. 

* AA. 8S. p, 397* : *panet . . • 
quos nonnuUi liridas appellant*; 
Whitaker, pp. 351 ff. ; Oorham, 

P «59» 
» AA. 88. pp. 3a7*-3a8"' ; WhiU- 

k«r, pp^ 355 k^ 371 if. ; Oorham, 

p. a6a 
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» Bede, it 48, 168, 175, 243,371. 

* Ebert, v. a. H. 929^ 

» AA. 88. pp. 393% 335*; Whita- 
kcr, pp. 398, 34^ a^ 370; Oor- 
bam, p. 9581 

' Oregorovius, Gesch. der Stadi 
Ronif iii. 9o6| 907. The Saxon 
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as dying before the campaign of 878 \ The reason for 
this prominence is^ of course^ to be found in the privileges 
which this pope was said to have granted, at Alfred's 
request, to the English School at Rome ^ and still more in 
the story that he had sent a fragment of the true cross to 
Alfred \ I need hardly say that the idea of Alfred's early 
licentiousness, or of his tyranny at the banning of his 
reign, is absolutely inconsistent with authentic history. 
The year 871, when Wesscx was at deathgrips with the 
foe, was not the time, even if Alfred had been the man, 
for establishing a tyranny. It is pitiable that modem 
writers should lend even half an ear ^ to these wretched 
tales, which besmirch the fair fame of our hero king, in 
order to exalt a phantom saint. 

§ 46. But perhaps the worst misconception, and the one 
dnwal to which has most injuriously affected English history, is that 
Athclney. connected with the withdrawal to Athelney. The Lives 
represent Alfred* on the invasion of Guthmm as becoming 
not merely a helpless, but a cowardly and criminal fugitive. 
This view is put most strongly in the Saxon Lif^ which 
runs as follows' : * Then came Guthrum the heathen king 
with his cruel host first to the eastern part of Saxland 
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* AA. Sa p. 335^; WhiUker, 

pp. 335» 349> 37a; Gorham, 

P- «59* 
' Ghron. 885. 

' ibid. 883 ; omitted in MS. S 
only. According to Malnicsbury, 
Alfred gave this relic to Glaston- 
bury, Antiq. EcoL Glast p. 316 
(ed. Gale). 

« Even Mr. W. H. Simcox, Eng- 
lish Historical Review, S. a^a ; on 
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being inconsistent with authentic 
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* 'Com )« GuVnim so hnOene 
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(Saxonia) . • . When King Alfred . • . learnt that the host • • • 
\\BS ... so near England^ he straightway for fear took to 
flighty and forsook all his warriors and his captains and alt 
his people, . • . and crept by hedge and lane, through wood 
and field, till he • . . came to Athclney/ where the cakes 
are burnt. Now there is no doubt that Wessex was 
thoroughly surprised by the sudden attack of the Danes at 
mid-winter, aft45r twelfth-night, 878 K And it is possible 
that in this the Danes were hardly 'playing the game.' 
Military operations were generally suspended in the winter. 
Chippenham was a 'villa regia' as Asser notes; and it 
looks as if the Danes, with Boer ' slimncss,' bad tried to 
surprise Alfred in his winter home \ Happily they failed 
in this, and, as Pauli has finely said ', Alfred's cause was 
not hopeless as long as Alfred was alive. For the moment 
the struggle was converted into a guerilla war. But this 
is what authentic history has to say about it : ' Here the 
host • • . stole on Chippenham and surprised Wessex, . • • 
and most of the people they reduced except the King 
Alfred^, and he with a little band made his way with 
difficulty by wood and swamp ; . • , and then after Easter 
he with his little band made a fort at Athelney, and from 
that fort kept fighting against the foe V ^T^t^ he in his turn 
surprised the Danes, and forced them to submit. Athelney, 
in fact, played no small part in the redemption of England. 



' Pauli thinks that the result 
waa partly due to internal treach- 
ery, KOnig Alfred, p. 123; of. 
also Asser, 480 B [30] ' et etiam 
a Christianifl,' fte. 

* Professor Earle's suggestion, 
who notes that Alfred's will 
shows that lie had a *ham' at 
Chippenham; ef. Asser, 480 B 
[30]. 

' KOnig JSIfrod, p. 117. 



* ' Butan |»ani cyninge JElfrede,* 
' dieae vier Worto klingen In Ihrer 
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grossartig/ Ibid., 195 noteu Tho 
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* Chron. 878^ and not€«» 
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^t«r ( 47. Of later Chroniclers, Etbelwerd, at the end of the 

lew • "^^* century, bases his work mainlj on the Chronicle, 
:thel- But, like Asser, he has good additions here and there ; and 
as he was closely connected with the royal house of Wessez, 
being descended from iEthelred, Alfred's brother, and was 
also highly placed as an ealdorman in Wessex, he may well 
have had access to authentic sources of information. Un- 
fortunately there is no one who has worked at Ethelwerd, 
who will not echo Ranke's sigh : ' wenn er nur verstiindlich 
ware * ! ' 'If only he were intelligible ! ' The designation 
which he gives to himself: ^Patricius consul Fabius 
Quaestor Ethelwerdus* is but too true an index of the 
puerile pomposity of his style. Something of this unin- 
telligibility is no doubt to be put down to the corruption 
of the text ', of which no ^f S. is known to exist. But if 
he fails to make us understand his Latin, his blunders in 
translating the Chronicle show that he had a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the Saxon language ^ It is possible 
that this fact may be due, as Professor York Powell once 
su^ested to me, to his having been brought up on the 
Continent. 
loreiie« The careful Florence gives us less help than usual in 
Lier.^* this reign, because, as we have seen, he borrows so much 
from Asser. His splendid and inspiring panegyric on 
Alfred ^ is almost his only serious addition, though a worthy 
one, to what we learn from Asser and the Chronicle, 
[enry of Henry of Huntingdon makes no use of Asser, and does 
^un ing- j.^^1^ ^^^ ^1^^^ reproduce the Chronicle. There is no 

trace of the use of ancient ballads ^ such as we find in 

m 

' Weltgcaehidite, VL it 44. * On Ethelwerd ct Chronicle, 

EthelwerdinhisPi«faeeaa78:*di- IL xHt, eL f., eunr, 8, 9^ 18^ 90. 

lacidias explieare oportet,* 499 C 47« 59^ 89 1, 174, 178L 

If this is his idea of Incidltj, what * sah anno 901. 

raid hie obeeuritj he? * Fanli thinks he detects traces 

' cf. Pkall, a. 8. p. 145 note. of a hallad in a passage of Ethel- 
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other parts of his history; no survival of personal tradi* 
tions, like the splendid anecdotes of old Siward a century 
and a half later, one of which is the ultimate source of 
Shakespeare's glorious lines: — 

'Had lie his hurts before?' . 

*Ay, on the front' 

'Why then, God's soldier be he I 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death.' 

One picturesque phrase Huntingdon has, where, describing 
the sudden swoop of the Danes on Chippenham in Januaryi 
878, he says that ' they covered the land like locusts V 

§ 48. Of the double recension of the annals of this reign Simeon of 
in Simeon of Durham I have spoken above. In the second 
one, which is Simeon's own, there is very little which is 
not derived from Florence, Asser, and the Chronicle, except 
a few notices of northern affairs, taken mainly from his 
own history of the Church of Durham. The earlier recen- 
sion also adds little to our authorities, except the writer^s 
own rhetoric, of which the following specimai from the 
opening of the battle of Ethandun may suffice ' : — * When 
the most limpid ray of the sun arose, the king and all the 
glory of his people put on their warlike adornments, that is 
to say, the threefold breastplate of faith, hope, and love of 
God. They, rising from the ground, boldly challenged 
the caitif s ' to the fight^ trusting in the clemency of the 
Creator, secure and fortified as with a rampart by the 
presence of their king, whose countenance shone like that 
of a resplendent angel/ with more to the same puipose — 

werd, KOnig JElft«d, p. 119 note ; Irii t, 10^ 43^ 70^ 9t% 944 1 

but it it difficult to aigno firam * iL 84. 

a writor like Ethelwerd. ' * Inoolebre%* net *in eele- 

' Ed. Arnold, pu 147 ; On Henij biea.* 
of Huntingdon, et Cluon. IL 
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Lrgend or want of purpose. In these northern aeeonnts StCuth- 
CufhiiMi. ^^ plays very much the part whieh St, Neot plays in 
southern legend^ appearing to Alfred in bis distress^ and 
promising him victory ^, a trait adopted also by William of 
Malmesbury '. And with this stream of legend Mr. Free- 
man' ingeniously connects the dedication of the parish 
church ^ of Wells to St. Cuthbert, a \ery unusual dedication 
for a south-country church. Moreover, some of these 
northern accounts prolong the retreat of Alfred in the 
marshes of Somerset from three months to three years ^, 
We arc fast entering the world of legend. 
Wiiiinm William of Malmesbury uses both Asser and the 
tunT'*"**^ Chronicle, though be declines 'to unravel separately the 
inextricable labyrinths of Alfred's labours.' He adds not 
only the legend of St. Cuthbert, but also the stories of the 
golden bmcelets, and of Alfred visiting the Danish camp 
disguised as a minstrel * ; wandering folk-tales which get 
attached to more than one historical character. There is 
no reason to believe that Malmesbury had for Alfred's 
reign any historical authority not open to ourselves, as he 
unquestionably had for that of Athelstan ; unless^ indeed, 
he had seen Alfred's Handbook, of which I shall have more 
to say later on \ He has, however, some very interesting 
remarks on Alfred's literary works K 
Kuow. § 49. After William of Malmesbury men ceased to con- 

ilr^ ^^^^> indeed were unable to consult, the authentic sources 

English of English history*, and there is nothing to check the 
dtHsiioM. growth of legend. We get into a world where cakes are 
freely bumt| where Alfred is sent to Ireland to be cured 



* 8. D. i. 6a, 63, fl04 ft, 030 it ; 
it 83, III. 

' Oetta Begam, L las. 

' Old Engluh Hiatoxy, pu 13a 

* Not the cjithedni], m I hare 
wrongly said, Chron. IL ^ 
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(Irish fashion) of an incurable disease hy St. Modwenna'j 
where he invents tithings, hundreds and shires \ translates 
into Saxon the Martian law, originally drawn up bjr 
Martia^ a wise British queen .^ . Here, too, Alfred mies 
as monarch of all Britain^, appoints 'custodes r^ni V yrt 
is considerate enougli to abstain from all interference with 
the Church*. Here he founds^, or better still, reforms, 
the University of Oxford, to which he sends his son 
^thelwcard ^, and to which, by an improvement on Asser's 
scheme, he devotes a fixed proportion of his revenues*. 
His supreme effort in his mythical realm is marked by the 
invention of trial by jury ^^^ and the hanging of forty*fonr 



* 'Incurabili morbo langtien- 
tern • • • curaodum transmisit/ 
Higden, ti. 318, 356; Lib. de 
Hyda, p. a6. 

* W. H. i. 199; Ingulf; p. 98; 
Bromton, col. 818 : W. Thorn, ooL 
1777 (hundred ei fMtes); Ann. 
Winton. p. xo ; Robert of Glouces- 
tor, t. 293 ; Lib. de Hyda, p. 49. 

' Geoffrey of Monmouth, iil. 5, 
13; Layamon's Brut, i. 969 f.; 
John of Wallingford, p. 538; 
Higdcn, ii. 99 (from Alfred of 
Beirerley). The whole myth is 
due to a misunderstanding (wil- 
ful, probably, in the first instance) 
of the partial incorporation in 
Alfred^s Laws of the Mercian code 
ofOfliA. 

* ^Primus, monareha Anglo- 
rum,' Lib. de Hyda, p. 48, which 
gires a long comment on this 
text; cf. Ric de Cirencest. Spe- 
culum Hist i. 45 : 'primos • • . 
monareha, et ad quem monarchia 
regni Anglieani totaliter extitit 
deuoluta.' Ethelwerd, though so 



much nearer the time^ is not 
guiltless in this matter, saying 
that Alfred < obtinuit regnum • • • 
super prouincias Brittanniae ean- 
etas,* p. sf 4 CL 

' Wendover, L 363. 

' 'Illam maximam regis eiedi* 
dit dignitatem, nullam in ecetesiis 
Christi habere potestatem,* Ait red 
of Rievaulx, ed. Migne, coL 719. 

' Bromton, coL 814 ; Rudborae^ 
Ang. Sao. i. 907 ; Libu de Hyda, 
p. 41. 

' ' Uir literatissimu% et philo* 
sophus in nninersitate Oxenfor* 
densiy' Rndbome, xu ■• 

* Bromton, coL 818: ^tertiam 
[partem] seholaribna Oxoniae^ 
nouiter congregatia*; so Lib. d« 
Hyda, p. 45. 

^ Rapin (Eng. trana. 1739)9 I* 
95, 160; Carte (ed. I747\ ^ 3"t 
316. The fiction-monger of the 
Mirror of Justices treats it as 
already ancient In the time of 
Alfred. I owe these referenees to 
Sir Frederick Fdlloek. 
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judge6 in one year for unjust judgements ^ I think it 
must be admitted that these achievements were highly 
creditable to one who^ in the same mythical realm , had 
shown in his early years such licentiousness and tyraniiy '. 

§ 50. In some cases, we can trace how the later myth 
arose ; and this furnishes us with an instructive warning 
as to the danger of listening to the unsupported statements 
of later chroniclers, as many modem writers are half 
inclined to do. 

The following is a good instance : — 

The Chronicle under 885 tells how Alfred sent a fleet to 
East Anglia, which defeated a force of sixteen wiking 
ships at the mouth of the Stour^ but on their way home 
fell in with a superior force of the enemy, and were totally 
defeated. In the earlier text of Simeon of Durham an 
elaborate explanation is given of the cause of this defeat '; 
how the English were surprised, an unarmed multitude, 
when plunged in lazy sleep; so that to them, says the 
moralising writer,' would apply the proverb: 'many shut 
their eyes when they ought to see.' Will it be believed 
that this elaborate tale, with its attendant moral, has all 
grown out of a false .i;eading in the parallel account of 
Asser? He says that the English were attacked *cum 
inde uictrix classis dormiret/ where ^dormiret' is a cor* 
ruption of 'domum iret/ the'hamweard wendon' of the 
Chronicle^. Florence has ^rediret/ whether that be his 
substitution for ' domum iret/ or his own correction of the 
obviously nonsensical * dormiret' This example is further 



' Hiroir des Justices, pp. 996- 
998; where the names of the 
defaulting justices are giren, and 
very manrellous they are. I owe 
this referenee to Draper, p. 35. 

* See above, {§ 44, 45 ; ef. also 



Wallingford, p. 535. 

• See ii. 87. 

* oil S. D.' iL 117 : 'dum reoer* 
terentur donniiii'; the differBnco 
between 'domAirei' and 'dormi- 
ret * would be extremely amall. 
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interesting as showing how early the text of Asset was 
corrupted. Simeon in his turn is misunderstood by later 
writers. The Chronicle of Melrose says' that in 883 
Alfred 'began to inhabit the devastated provinces of 
Northumbria/ This is a misreading of a passage in 
Simeon \ in which the nominative to * prepared to* inhabit ' 
is ' exercitus/ i. e. the Danish army. 

Langtoft says that ^thelrcd died at Driffield, which Laagtoft. 
shows that he first of all confused him with Aldfrid of 
Northumbria '9 who reigned just two hundred yeiurs 
earlier; he next goes on to confuse him with his own 
brother Alfred \ As he writes iEthelred's name ' Elf red * 
the confusion of names is not surprising. We are reminded 
of Fuller's quaint protest against the similar confusion in 
the case of Ceadda (Chad) and Cedd : ' though it is pleasant 
for brethren to live together in unity, yet it is not fit by 
errour that they should be jumbled together in confusion V 

Roger of Wendover says that Alfred sent alms to Roger <if 
Jerusalem *. The thing in itself is not impossible. But the Yl^r 
context in which the statement occurs shows that it rests 
simply on a false reading in two MSS. of the Saxon 
Chronicle ' ludea ' for * Indea V 

Lastly the Liber de Hyda gives Alfred a pedigree which Liber do 
seems to make him a descendant of Offa of Mercia '.If ^ ^ 
this pedigree was the only one which we possessed, we 
might rack our brains to discover what the connexion was. 
But on reference to the authorised West-Saxon pedigree we 

' Ed. Bannaiyne Clab, p. aa. Langtoft, Bolls Ed. f. 319-304. 

* Se« ii. X14. ' Church History, Book ii. 83 ; 

* * her AldfHtf • • . forGferde . • . eited by Baine, Priory of Uexhaniy 
vu Driffelda,* Chron. 705 (North- i aa. 

era reoension). ' See L 354. 

* He transfers to iEthelred As- ' Chron. 683, MSS. B and 0. 
ser* 8 description of Alfred's divi- ' See pp. 19^ a8L 

slon of his time and rerenue^ 

njuMMia F 
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find that the compiler of the Liber de Hyda has simply 
made a confusion between Offa of Afercia and Eafa, one of 
the steps in the descent of the loydl house of Wessex. 

One wonders how many statements, usually accepted as 
historical^ would^ if they eould be traced to their origin, 
prove to*have no better foundation than these. 
iniEsuif. i 5^' Curiously enough, among the statements of later 

writers, some of those which sound most authentic occur in 
Ingulf, one of the most notable foigeries of the Middle 
Ages '. It seems to me that the accounts of the ravages 
of the Danes ^ may rest, at least in their outlines, on 
genuine local traditions. Other statements, though prob- 
ably false considered as descriptions of concrete feets, may 
be true as types of things which must almost certainly 
have occurred. For instance, when we are told' that 
a monk of Croyland named Tolius, formerly a Mercian 
soldier of repute, organised military resistance to the Danes, 
I take the freedom very seriously to doubt the historical 
existence of any person of that name. But that in the 
time of their country's need, more than one world-weary 
warrior may have come forth from their monastic retreats, 
to lead their countrymen against the foe, just as two 
centuries earlier Sigbert, ex-king of the East Angles, had 
been dragged from the cloister to lead his former subjects 
against the heathen Penda \ is more than likely. So when 
we read how Beomred, king of Mercia, took advantage of 
the confusion caused by the Danish raids to annex monastic 
estates ^, how, owing to the ravages of the Danes, and the 
exactions of their puppet king, Ceolwulf, Crpyland became 

* For Mr. Riley's notablo ex- the Old Saxon, abbot of Athelney, 
posnre of Ingulf, aee Arehaeologi- was 'bellieosae artis non exper% 
cal Journal, xix. 39 ff., zi4it si in mellori diseiplina non sta« 

' Ingulf, pp. 00 it • deret,* iUser, 494 D [63]. • 

* ibid, aa * See pu 93. 

* Bcde, H. £. lit 18 ; so John 
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so poor that no one could be found to take the monastic 
vows there ^^ we have every disposition to accept the 
statements. 

It is in In^lf that Alfred is praised for his devotion to 
St. Neot and St. Werferth K It is curious to find the very 
definite connexion of Alfred with the human fnend who 
helped him so much in his literary and other tasks, con* ■ 
verted into the shadowy relation of a votary to a saint 

§ 52. TVhere, on the other hand, this growth of legend *X land 
does not appear in later chroniclers, we seem to come into J,}™ ^^ 
' a land where all things are forgotten.' And it is, I think, foi^tten.* 
unquestionably true, that Alfred's fame was in after times 
largely obscured by that of Edgar. The connexion of the Alfred 
latter with the monastic revival secured him the homage of ^^aoir. 
monastic historians, and his imperial position appealed 
more to the imagination of posterity than the weightier 
achievements of Alfred. And then he was three-quarters 
of a century nearer to their view. It is not unnatural 
therefore that the laws and homilies of ^thelred's reign 
should look back to the reign of Edgar as a golden age'; 
that here in Oxford, in 1018, Canute and his conquered 
subjects should be reconciled on the basis of Edgar*s law*. 
The one exception is the Anglo-Saxon homily on St. Neot^ 
in which the later years of Alfired are r^^arded as the 
golden age^ The motive of this is too obvious to be 
dwelt on. But to show how small a space Alfred occupies DeeUne of 
in some of the later Chronicles, I may point out that in ^^^ 
the Annals of Waverley * the only thing mentioned about 

* See pu 07. forroallj enroUed as a eonftaaor, 

* ibid. and found a place In the Galendari 

* et Wulfstan's Homilies, ed. seo AA. 88. Jnlj 8, p, 659^ 
Napier, pw 310 ; iEIfric, Lives 6f * Chron. 1018L Ma IK 
Saints, pp. 440, 468 ; and the refers . ' Qorham, pu a6a 
ences to the Laws given, Chron. ' Rolls Ed. p^ i^ 

ii. 164, 165. Edgar indeed was 
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him is his foundation of the three monasteries of Athelney, 
Newminster^ and Shaftesbury, that in the Annals of 
Dunstaple ^ the only act recorded of him is the sending of 
alms to St. Thomas in India ; while this is what his reign 
shrinks to in the pages of Capgrave, the first to apply the 
English tongue once more to the original writing of history 
in prose : — 

' In this tyme regned Alured in Ynglond, the fourt sc«i 
of Adelwold. He began to regn in the 3ere of our Lord 
872. This man, be the councelle of St. Ned, mad an open 
Scole of divers sciens at Oxenford. . He had many batailes 
with Danes ; and aftir many conflictes in which he had the 
wers, at the last he overcam hem ; and be hi^trety Oodrns 
(a nominative inferred from 6odrum= Quorum) here king 
was baptized, and went hom with his puple. xxviii ^ere 
he regned, and deied the servaunt of God K* 

And so through these dim pages the greatest name in 
English story moves like the shadow cast by some great 
luminary in eclipse \ 

^ Rolls Ed. pu la * Rolls Ed. pu 113. 

' Cliron. IL czzvii. 



LECTURE III 



LIFE OF ALFRED PRIOR TO HIS ACCESSION 

TO THE THRONE 

§ 53' There has been a good deal of discussion as to Date of 
the date of Alfred's birth. Asser at the beginning of his |,j^^|,^ ' 
work places it in 849. And in the annalistie portions he 
dates each year^ not only by. the Incarnation^ but by the 
nativity of Alfred. From 851 to 869 inclusive this latter 
series (with one exception) is correctly reckoned from 
Asserts own date 849; from 870 to 876 the dates are. 
reckoned as if from 850; from 878 to 887 they are 
reckoned as if from 852. In one case^ the annal for 853, 
the resulting year of Alfred's nativity is 843. With this 
single exception all the other errors are accounted for by 
the accidental repetition of numbers^ combined with the 
occurrence of blank annals which are not allowed for'. 
I have shown elsewhere how the chronology of the Saxon 
Chronicle is dislocated in various places by similar causes 
of a purely mechanical nature ^ It is idle to bhild any* 
thing on this. Sir James Ramsay indeed seizes on the 
one eccentric annal 853 as giving the true date of Alfred's 



* Thus 869 and 870 are hdh 
givon as Alfred's twenty-first 
year ; this throws the Series one 
wrong up to 876 inclusive. The 
nnnal 877, as I have shown, is 
Mank in the genuine text of 
Asser. Then in 878 not only is 
this not allowed for, but the 



number twenty-serenth is re- 
peated from 876. This Airther 
increases the error by two, L e. 
the total error now amounts to 
three years; and this error is 
maintained to the end. 

' Chronicle, II. xlix, cil-civ, 
cxTii, 44, 73, 77. 
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birth ^ But, to say the leasts the doctrine of chances is 
strongly against this. We cannot indeed account for this 
date by progressive degeneration, but it is simply one of 
those scribal errors to which numerals are peculiarly liable^. 

The best authority for the date of Alfred's birth has 
been generally overlooked. This is the genealogical preface 
prefixed to M§. K of the Chronicle. This is a strictly 
contemporary document, being drawn up during Alfred's 
reign, as is proved by the fact that, though it gives 
Alfred's accession, it does not, as in the case of all pre* 
ceding kings, give the length of his reign. According to 
this authority Alfred * took to the kingdom when there 
were gone of his age three and twenty winters/ In other 
words, Alfred was ' turned ' twenty-three, as we say, at his 
accession in 871. This fixes his birth to 848 ^ The place, 
according to Asser, was Wantage. 

§ 54. The earliest event recorded in the life of Alfred is 
his being sent to Rome in 853, when he would be, accord- 
ing to this, five years old. Of the fact there can be no 
possible doubt It is not only mentioned by the Chronicle 
and Asser; but we have the actual letter which Leo lY 
wrote to ^thelwnlf announcing Alfred's safe arrivaP. 
Considering the child's tender age, I can hardly think 



* Foandations of England, i 

847- 

* Bede, L \vl 

' A jet earlier copy of this 
document is printed in Sweet's 
Oldest Englisli Texts, pu 179; 
another copy occurs in the Cam- 
bridge University MS. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bede ; and a third 
in a fragment which probably 
originally belonged to US. B of 
the Chronicle; aU these USa 
read 'zxiii' with 3 ; a later copy 



printed by Professor Kapier reads 
* xxiL/ this is probably a mere slip, 
or it may be due to the influence 
of Asser.- See Chronicle^ IL 
xxYiiL f., Ixxxix. t, i, 79. In 
the Hyde Register, pp. 94 fl», is 
a later copy beginning with Ine 
and going down to Canute ; this 
omits the passage about Alfred's 
•ge. 

« Cited by StubbA, W. M. II. 
xULt 
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that the object of the journey was educational, as is 
very ^mmonly supposed ; to say nothing of the fact that 
Rome, at this time, had very little to ofFer in the way of 
education, being far outstripped in this res]^>ect by the 
Carolingian schools of Germany and Gaul ^. The motive 
was, I think, much more religious than intellectual. I see 
no reason to doubt Asser's statement that Alfred was, from 
the very first, a child of singular promise and attractive- 
ness'; and his parents, who were both conspicuous for 
their piety', may well have wished to secure for their 
favourite child ^, in his earliest years, those spiritual advan« 
tages which were believed to attend a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and contact vrith the visible head of the Church. The 
passion for pilgrimages and relics was indeed at its height 
in the ninth century^. So far there is no difficulty. The Question 
difficulty is as to what took place at Rome. Not only Ionian 
Asser, but the Chronicle, assert that the pope 'hallowed onctiun. 
Alfred as king, and took him as his bishop's son/ The 
latter phrase clearly points to confirmation. We have seen 
by the case of Anaraut of North Wales, that it was no 
unusual compliment for one exalted person to act as sponsor 
to another at his confirmation', or, as in the case of 
Guthmm, at his baptism. And in some cases the confirming 



' On the intellectual poverty of 
Rome about this time see a very 
interesting passage in Gregoro- 
vius, U.8. iii. X41-149. 

» 473 D [16]. 

* * religioea nimium femina ' is 
Asser's description of his niotheri 
469 A [4]. iBthelwulTs famous 
donation, whatever its exact na> 
ture, is at any rate proof of Iiis 
piety and charity ; wh'ch are not 
necessarily, as s me persons seem 
to think, marks of a weak intel- 
lect The letters of Lupus of Fer- 



ri^resi cited above, | 14, are evi- 
dence that his liberality was well 
known on the Continent 

* Asser, 473 D [15]. 

' On pilgrimages and the dis- 
astrous results which often fol- 
lowed from them, see Gregoro- 
vius, it 178 It, iii. 76 if. ; Bede, 
it a8i, 289 ; on thif passion for 
relics, ibid. 158 ; Gregorovius, lit 
79 ff. ; Ebert, it 99, 334 ff., lit 
aoSfll 

* On sponsors at cunfirmation 
see Bode, it 383. 
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or baptising prelate aeted also as sponsor, as we see in tbe 
ease of Birinus and Cuthred of Wessex^ mentioned in the 
Chronicle at 639. There is therefore some plausibility in 
the suggestion, that the unction which formed part of the 
rite of confirmation was afterwards misinterpreted as a 
royal anointing. This theory was put forward as early as 
the seventeenth century, as appears by Sir John Spelman's 
life of Alfred ^, and has been accepted by many subsequent 
writers, myself included. I confess it fails (0 satisfy me 
now. The statement of the Chronicle seems to me too 
explicit to be lightly set aside. Dr. Liebermann indeed 
argues^ that the Chronicle cannot have been drawn up 
under Alfred's influence, because of the gross improbability 
of this very statement. I am inclined to turn the aigument 
Siinc- round the other way. I think that Alfred must have 
morDihaii ^^^derstood the ceremony to mean something more than 
confirmation, especially as the two ceremonies, the hallow* 
ing as king, and the reception as 'bishop's son,' are in 
the Chronicle clearly distinguished. In the letter of 
Leo IV alluded to above the words run thus : ' We have 
affectionately received your son Erfred . . . and have in- 
vested him as a spiritual son with the girdle (or office), 
insignia, and robes ' of the consulate, as is the manner of 
Roman consuls.' It is certain that Clovis wore a diadem 
after receiving the consular insignia from Constantinople^; 
and in these ceremonial matters the Papacy laigely inherited 



more 
confimia' 
tiou ini- 
]>]iod. 



The con- 
iliadem. 



' Ed. Hearne, p|i. 19 it 
' In a review of voL ii of mj 
Saxon Chron., in Brandl und 
Tobler, Ardiiv fQr *8 Stadium 
der neueren Sprachen, eir, pp. 
iSSff. 

' 'Cingii1o,lionore,uestimeniis- 

que' Cinguhnn Rometiiues means 

'lignity/ 'office,* v. Ducange, 



a. T. ; and that may be the mean- 
ing here. 

* Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungt- 
geseh. ii. 133, cited by Stubbt, 
Const Hist i. 145 ; the authority 
is Grogoiy of Tours : ' in Basiliea 
bcati 3Iarttni tunica blatea in- 
dutus est| et chlamyde, imponens 
uertici diadema,' ii. 38. 
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the traditions of the Byzantine Court If then the im- 
position of a diadem of some kind on the child's head 
formed part of the ceremony of the consular investiture^ 
this would come very near to a royal coronation. I am 
however inclined to go a step further in the way of 
suggestion. Ailred of Rievaulx indeed^ who compares the 
anointing of David by Samuel^ supposes the pope to have 
been endowed with the gift of prophecy \ And a spurious 
charter' represents Alfred as making promises to the pope^ 
as if it was then certain that he would one day become 
king. But^ humanly speaking, it was of course impossible 
that Alfred*8 succession to the West Saxon throne should 
Iiave been foreseen in 853, seeing that he had three brothers 
living, all older than himself. But is it not possible that Possii>ly 
he may titularly have held some subordinate royalty con- " "a|\y 
ferred on him by his father for this very object ? Athel- conferred 
stan, the under-king of Kent, disappears from history after 
H51. iEthelberht^ Alfred's second brother, was appointed 

> Ed. Migne, col. 718: 'Leo p.. 3; Birch, ii. 956: 'Alfrodns 
tcmpus et aetatem regnandi re- rex totins Anglic^ primus coro* 
j^iaeanciionis Sacramento praene- naius'; see the figure of Alfred 
iiienSysicut quondam Samuel pue- in MS. Cott Claud. D. vi, given 
rum Dauid, ita eum in regem ... in Draper, p. 130^ where the 
c'onsecrauit.' Later ^^Titers made crown . and ampulla evidently 
much of this i>aj>al unction, say- allude to the Roman unction and 
ing not merely that AlAred was coronation. Kicolas Smith, titu- 
the first Englihh king anointed lar bishop of Chalcodon (f 1655}, 
hy the pope, which is true, but says : ' hio solus ex omnibus 
that he was the first English Angliae regibus Diadema et in- 
king who was ever anointed and auguratlonem sumpsit a Romano 
crowned, e. g. Thorn, in Twysden, Pontifice^ ut agnoscunt Prote- 
<*oL 1777 ; Rudbome, Ang. Sac i. stantes,* in Wise's Asser, p. 109. 
201, 907: 'ab ipso descendit I do not know whether modem 
inunctioregum Angliae'; Chron. Roman controversialists derive 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 388: 'so any satisfaction from the same 
)>at, biuore him, pur king nas ]»er reflexion. If so, it would be «• ** 
lion ' ; John de Oxenedes (who pity to deprive them of it 
puts the papal coronation after * Birch, No, 493 ; K. 0. D. N<v 
Alfred*s accession to the throne l}, 1057. 
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to that under-kingdom when jEthelwuIf went to Rome in 
^55 ^« Is it not just possible that in the interval it may 
have been titularly conferred on Alfred? What emboldens 
me to make this suggestion is the curiously interesting 
parallel of Louis the Pious^ who^ at the age of three, was 
crowned by Pope Hadrian I in 781 as king of Aquitaine*. 
But if this be thought too bold a theory, then I should 
fall back on the diadem as one of the consular insignia. 
When in the course of years Alfred inherited his father's 
throne, he, and others, may well have seen in the action of 
him who was 'high priest that same year/ a prophetic 
significance; just as St. John traces a higher inspiration 
in words', which, in the intention of the speaker, simply 
laid down the doctrine of political expediency in its most 
brutal form. 

§ 55. Two years later, in 855, jSthelwuIf went to Rome 
himself*. As early as the year of his accession, 839, he 
had formed the plan, and had sent an embassy to the 
emperor, Louis the Pious, to prepare the way'; and now 
at last, after sixteen years, he was able to accomplish it. 
How much the subject filled his thoughts seems to be 
indicated by the fact that a charter of this year is dated : 
'when I set out to go beyond the sea to RomeV He 
hardly left 'composito regno' as William of Malmesbnry 
states^, for in 855 the Danes for the- second time wintered 
in the island ', and a IMercian charter of this very year is 



^ Chron. iL 8a. So the Char- 
ter, Birch, No. 467 ; K. C. D. Na 
969; though the Indiction to 
wrong, and Stubbs givea the date 
as 853, Const Hist L 149. 

> Ebert, ii. izi ; Weber, Welt- 
geseh. Y. 331, 43a. 

' John xL 49-59. 

* Chron. ; Asser, sub anno. 



* Prudentius Trecensia^ Pertx, 

* Birch, Ka 486 ; K. G. D. Ka 
976. 

.* 'Romam, composite regno, 
abiity* L 109. 

' The Chron. says, ' asrest,' * for 
the first time^' but an earlier win- 
tering has been mentioned in 851. 
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dated : * when the Pagans were in the country of the 
Wrehin^'; though that concerned Mercia more irnme* 
diately than Wessez. Before leaving England ^thelwulf 
entrusted his dominions to his two eldest sons in the way 
in which they were ultimately divided at his death; 
iEthelbald receiving Wessex, and iEthelberht Kent with 
its dependencies ^ The spirit of family partitions, which 
wrecked the Carolingian empire, threatened the. house of 
Wessex also. Happily the evil consequences were averted^ 
as we shall see', by the patriotic unselfishness of the two 
youngest brothers, iEthelred and Alfred. 

^thelwulf took Alfrel with him on this journey to Hetake^ 
Rome. This fact is not mentioned in the Chronicle, and ^|[[^)in^ 
rests only on the authority of Asser*, and those writers 
who have copied him. But on the whole the statements 
are too precise to be set aside, and we may accept 
Dr. Stubbs' decision: 'there is no possibility that a single 
visit has been broken into two K' That the child returned 
to England after his visit in 853, and did not wait at Rome 
till his father came, is proved by the fact that his signature 
is affixed to the charter of 855, already cited, which ^thel« 
wulf executed when setting out for Rome*: and this is 
better authority than that of the two recensions of 
Simeon of Durham; which however both state the fact 
very distinctly'. 

The continental authorities do not mention Alfred; but 

^ Birch, Na 487 ; K. C. D. Na * 'Ad patrlam atque ad patnim 

277. ...direxiV & D.> iL 71; «ad 

* Chronlele^ it 8a. patrem . • . remiait,' & D.* iL loc 
' See below, pp. 86^ 89. (of the pope). Both these ver* 

* 470 C [8]. sions also^ especially the second, 

* W. M. IL ziilL dearly distinguish this joamey 

* See aboTe^ p. 74 ; the other of Alfred's finom the one in 853, 
charters eited by Stabbs, loe. ii. 103. 

eit are all q^orioos. 
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they tell how honourably the emperor Cliarles the Bald 
received ^Ethelwulf^ and escorted him to the borders of his 
kingdom ^ ; while the Roman historian gives lists of the 
offerings which the pious monarch made at the holy places \ 
Gregorovius indeed says that he came 'to be anointed and 
crowned by the pope V But he gives no authority, and 
I do not believe that any exists. Some authorities transfer 
to this visit the royal unction of Alfred ^^ while another 
places it at iEthelwulf's death, January, 858 K But there 
is no reason to believe that Alfred remained at Rome after 
Ills father left. The object of both versions is to make the 
story of the unction rather more probable ; but both alike 
are inconsistent with the fact that Leo lY, who is always 
represented as the anointing pontiff, died July 17, 855 ^ 

§ 56. According to the Chronicle and Asser, ^thelwulf 
remained a year in Rome, and according to William of 
Malmesbury he restored the ' Schola Saxonum ^ ' or English 
hostelry there, which is probable enough, as early in Leo's 
reign it had suffered much from fire \ It is worth while 



* Pmdcntius Trecensis, Periz, 

* Liber Pontificalia, ecL Du- 
chesne, ii. Z48; Anjistasius in 
Muratori, SS. IIL L 951 ; on 
which see OregoroviuSy iii. 149 ff. 

' n. s. iiL tra 

' So Wendover, L 990^ 291 
(who makes this unction of 
Alfred as king at his father*s 
request, to the exclusion of his 
elder brothers, one of the main 
causes of ASthelbald^s reyolt) ; so 
too a spurious charter, Birch, Na 
493 ; K. C D. Na 1057. 

* The eleyenth or twelfth cent 
Epitome of the Chron. known as 
MS. F. I may once more protest 
against the habit of citing this late 



authority as Uhe Saxon Chronicle,* 
without qualification. Mr. Cony- 
beare (u. s. p. 16} goes further, 
and misropresicnts even this poor 
authority : ' according to the 
Anglo-Saxon Clironicle it was on 
the news of [£thelbald*s] inces- 
tuous union reaching Bome that 
Leo <« hallowed Alfred to king.** * 
^thelbald's marriage is not men- 
tioned in any MS. of the Chroni- 
cle, not even in F. 

* Gregorovius, IIL ita. 

' Gesta Begum, L 109, il. xxxix. 

' Lib. Pontit iL zii ; or Mura- 
tori, SS. IIL i. 933. For an earlier 
fire in the same quarter see Chron. 
816 and notes. On these foreign 
'schools' or hostelries at Bome 
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to take a glance at the state of Rome at this time. Only 
nine years before^ under Scrgius 11^ a Saracen fleet had The 
entered the Tiber and sacked the papal subarb^ though they *'**^"** 
probably did not capture Rome itself. St. Peter's, the 
centre of Western Christendom, the archive, the museum, 
the treasury of five centuries of Christian devotion, became 
their prey. The church of his brother apostle St Paul, 
scarcely less rich, shared a like £ate^. The conquest of 
Sicily, 827-832, had thrown down the last barrier against 
Islam ^ The Mediterranean was indeed fast becoming a 
Saracenic lake ; and the Saracens were, as has been well 
said^, tx> the dwellers on its coasts very much what the 
Danes and Northmen were to the dwellers on the coasts 
of Northern Europe, a haunting -ever-present dread, which 
would not let men sleep. Some parts indeed suffered from 
both plagues alike*; and in Spain we find Saracen and 
Christian combining against the Dane', much as we have 
seen Celt and Saxon combining in England ^ It was to 
prevent a repetition of the disaster of 846 that Leo IV, 
with the help of the emperor Lothair^, built the fortifica- 
tions which have ever since given to the papal suburb the 
name of 'the Leonine city.' These fortifications were 
solemnly consecrated by the pope just a year before Alfred's 
former visits viz. on June 27, 85a K 

cf. Chron. iL 69 ; De* Rossi, Un sterii, tt. 37, 38L 

Tesoro di monete Anglo SasaonI ' Oregoroviiu^ iiL 65, 66 ; We* 

(1884), pp. 6^ 7. ber, WeltgescK v. 186 1 

^ Gregoroviua^ lit 87 ft (a fine ' Conybeare^ n. s. p. 15. 
description) ; Ranke, Weltgeseh. * Weber, u. a. pp. 465 1, 59$ ^ 

VL ii. X. Compare Aleuin*8 fine The Honk of St Gallon aetoallj 

lines on the state of Rome at the ulenfi/fet the Saracens and North* 

end of the eighth oentuiy : men, see Ebert, n. s. Hi eaa 

Roma eapat mandi, mandi * Weber, u. a. pp. 199^ i^ 
decoB, aurea Roma, * See aboye^ f 34. 

Nunc lemanet tantum saena * Ranke^ n. a. 
ruina tibi, ' Oregorovius, a. s. pp. 97 It 

De Clade Lindisfamensia ICona* 
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they toll how honourably the emperor Cliarles the Bald 
received ^Ethelwulf^ and escorted him to the borders of his 
kingdom ^ ; while the Roman historian gives lists of the 
offerings whicb the pious monarch made at the holy places \ 
Gregorovius indeed says that he came 'to be anointed and 
crowned by the pope V But he gives no authority, and 
I do not believe that any exists. Some authorities transfer 
to this visit the royal unction of Alfred ^^ while another 
places it at iEthelwuirs death, January, 858 K But there 
is no reason to believe that Alfred remained at Rome after 
Iiis father left The object of both versions is to make the 
story of the unction rather more probable ; but both alike 
are inconsistent with the fact that Leo IV, who is always 
represented as the anointing pontiff, died July 17, 855*. 

§ 56. According to the Chronicle and Asser, ^thelwulf 
remained a year in Rome, and according to William of 
Malmesbury he restored the ' Schola Saxonum ^ ' or English 
hostelry there, which is probable enough, as early in Leo's 
ix'ign it had suffered much from fire K It is worth while 



* Pmdcntius Trecensis, Periz, 

* Liber Pontificalia, ecL Du- 
chesne, ii. Z48; Anjistasius in 
Muratoriy SS. IIL I. 951 ; on 
which Bce OregoroviuSy iii. 14901 

* n. s. iiL tra 

' So Wendover, L 990^ 291 
(who raakos this unction of 
Alfred as king At his father's 
request, to the exclusion of his 
elder brothers, one of the main 
causes of ASthelbald*s reyolt) ; so 
too a spurious charter, Birch, Ka 
493 ; K. C D. Na 1057. 

* The eleyenth or twelfth cent 
Epitome of the Chron. known as 
MS. F. I may once more protest 
against the habit of citing this late 



authority as 'the Saxon Chronicle,* 
without qualification. Mr. Cony- 
beare (u. s. p. 16} goes further, 
and misropresicnts even this poor 
authority : * according to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it was on 
the news of [£thelbald*s] inces- 
tuous union reaching Bome that 
Leo ** hallowed Alfred to king.** * 
^thelbald's marriage is not men- 
tioned in any MS. of the Chroni- 
cle, not eren in R 

* Gregorovius, iiL iia. 

' Gesta Begum, L 109, ii. xxxix. 

' Lib. Pontit iL izi ; or Mura- 
tori, SS. IIL L 233. For an earlier 
fire in the same quarter see Chron. 
816 and notes. On these foreign 
'schools' or hostelries at Bome 
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to take a glance at the state of Rome at this time. Only 
nine years before^ under Scrgius II, a Saracen fleet had The 
entered the Tiber and sacked the papal subarb, though they *'**^"** 
probably did not capture Rome itself. St. Peter's, the 
centre of Western Christendom, the archive, the museum, 
the treasury of five centuries of Christian devotion, became 
their prey. The church of his brother apostle St Paul, 
scarcely less rich, shared a like fate^. The conquest of 
Sicily, 827-832, had thrown down the last barrier against 
Islam ^ The Mediterranean was indeed fast becoming a 
Saracenic lake ; and the Saracens were, as has been well 
said^, to the dwellers on its coasts very much what the 
Danes and Northmen were to the dwellers on the coasts 
of Northern Europe, a haunting -ever-present dread, which 
would not let men sleep. Some parts indeed suffered from 
both plagues alike*; and in Spain we find Saracen and 
Christian combining against the Dane', mucb as we have 
seen Celt and Saxon combining in England ^ It was to 
prevent a repetition of the disaster of 846 that Leo IV, 
with the help of the emperor Lothair ^, built the fortifica- 
tions which have ever since given to the papal suburb the 
name of 'the Leonine city.' These fortifications were 
solemnly consecrated by the pope just a year before Alfred's 
former visits viz. on June 27, 85a ^ 

cf. Chron. iL 69 ; De* Rossi, Un steiii, tt. 37, 38L 

Tesoro di monete Anglo Sasaoni ' Gregoroviiu^ iit 65, 66 ; We* 

(1884), pp. 6^ 7. ber, Woltgesch. v. 106 1 

^ Gregorovius, iit 87 ft (a fine ' Conybeare^ n. a. p. 15. 

(lescriptioo) ; Ranke, Weltgeseh. * Weber, u. a. pp. 465 1, 505 It 

VL ii. X. Compare Aleuin*s fine The Honk of St Gallon aetoallj 

lines on the state of Rome at the idMnf\fit» the Saracens and North* 

end of the eighth oentuiy : men, see Ebert, n. s. Hi eaa 

Roma eapat mnndi, mandi * Weber, a. a. pp. 199^ 19^ 

deeua, aurea Roma, * See aboye^ f 34. 

Kune lemanet tantum aaena * Ranke^ n. a. 

ruina tibi, ' Gregoroviua, a. a. pp. 97 It 
De Clade Lindisfamensis ICona* 
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557. 
and, preaumably, Alfred algo, lUyed onee more aft llie 

court of Cbarke the Bald; and Iiere at Veilierie on 

October I the elderly ^thelwnlf wag named to the 

emperor^e daughter Judith^ a child of twdve or thirteen'. 

The motive of this ill-aseorted match ie thought to havie 

been to cement an alliance between the two monaioha 

against the wikings^ who were the common foes of both. 

If this was its objecti it was a conspicuous faflnre. As &r 

as I can read the histoiy of the succeeding ycari^ whenever 

the wikings were defeated on the Ccmtinent they threw 

themselves on England, and conversely K 80 that the 

f^uccess of one kingdom was the disaster of the other. 

There is no trace of any joint action beneficial to both. 

And indeed Charles the Bald, a typical Frenchman in 

many respects, intellectually clever, but caring only for the 

outward pomp and circumstance of empire without the 

strength of character to grasp and hold the realily of 

))ower \ was hardly the man to carry xmt a consistent 

policy. 

' And afterwards he came home to his people^ and thqf 

were fain thereof/ says the Chronicle; using, in regard to 

^thelwulPs return, almost the same simple and expressive 

words which it uses afterwards to describe the joy ol the 

people when Alfred emerged from his retreat at Athdnqr* 

This seems to me to give the lie direct to Asserts gtory^*- 

in itself mogt guspicioug — ^that ^thdwulf on big arrival 

wag greeted by a congpiraey of his eldest son JBthdbald, 

Ealhstan/bishop ol Sherborne, and Eanwulf, eaUorman of 

Somerset, to ezdude him from the throne, and that 

<£thelwulf, sooner than allow a dvil war^ consented to 



> ChroB. 955 aad 

• eC Bftakt^ a. iL TL a 40 ft 
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accept tbe subordinate kingdom of Kent, ftc^ leaving 
Wessez to the rebellions son. We hare seen that iElliel* 
wnlf, on his departure^ had divided his kingdoms between 
his two eldest sons, and it is possible that ^thelbald was 
less willing than ^thelberht to resign the delegated power. 
The joy at ^thelwnirs retom may pomt to trouble in his 
absence ; and the same may be hinted at where it is said ol 
jGihelberhty that he reigned * in all good quietness and 
peace ^/ This cannot refer to exemption &om Danish 
attacks, for it was in his reign that Winehester, the eapital 
of Wessez, was captured K One is almost tempted to think 
that the writer, struck, as everyone must be struck*, with 
the parallel between ^thelwulf and Lome the Pious^ 
wished to create an English counteipart to the Lugenfeld, 
or Field of Lies, where Louis was betrayed into the hands 
of his rebellious sons * (June 30, 833)« Asser^i quaint 
characterisation of an atrocious conspiracy as a 'mis* 
fortune * (infortunium), reminds one of Gibbon's immortal 
description in the autobiog^i&y of the gentleman who 
' was always talking about his faults, which he called his 
misfortunes/ Here, too, I seem to see traces of the c<mfla* 
tion of two different traditions ^ which might point to ^b% 
possibility of interpolation. But even if the story be all 
Asser's own, we must remember that he was writing aft 
least thirty-eight years after the event ; and surdy we m 
Oxford know that a legend may grow up in a shorter time 
than thatb 



* Chron. e6o JL JEthelwulf ms • Rmm 
' iliid. ilenim in regniam reeipsratar,* 
' •^g.F»iill,«»iL>5i; &CH. Le. Um eonspini^ Is h s tchs il 

i. 904. whiU JBthelwnlf It lUilaiBsaei 

* Banks^ «» a VL L 57 ff. ; at Um end tlie tUaj of IStObmA 
Weber, o. a ppu 460^ 461. ■eemi to Imply tlial 11 was lbs 
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the eonspiraton plot ' ne nnquam Toked the oonaniiaoya 
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§ 58. If Judith's marriage to her step-son iEthelbald 
rested only on the authority of this early part of Asser ^, 
I should reject it with equal decision; and with the same 
sort of inclination to regard it as a fabricated pendant to 
the second marriage of Louis the Pious to her grandmother, 
the elder Judith, which caused so much dissension in the 
Carolingian empire', and was freely labelled by its op- 
ponents as ' incestuous/ because the parties to it were said 
to be within the prohibited degrees '• But the marriage of 
Judith to iEthelbald is vouched for by strictly contemporary 
continental authorities^, one of them being Hincmar, the 
prelate who blessed the ceremony of her coronation^, so 
that it is hard to set it aside. And yet it is hard to accept 
it. One of the few charters of iEthelbald's reign* bears 
as its first three signatures, ' ESebald rex, ludith r^na, 
Swithun episcopus.* Did Swithun condone a flagrant case 
of incest, or does 'regina' only mean queen-dovrager ? 
Once more: is it not just possible that the whole story 
may have grown out of a confusion of JSthelbald with 
Eadbald, the son of iEthelberht of Kent, whose incestuous 
marriage with his step-mother is mentioned by Bede^? 
The difference between Eadbald and JSthelbald would not 



* 47a D [13]. 

' Ranke, u. t. e. a. Weber, n. s. 
pp. 450 ft 

' * renantU • • • Incesto • • . ma- 
trim onio; quia ista ludith • • • 
proximo tibi aiBnis est sanguine/ 
W. M. Gesta Pont p. 13. 

* See Chron. iL 80^ 8z. 

* Pmdentius TreeensiSi Pertz, 
L 45a If his words are to be 
taken strietly it would seem thai 
JEthelwulf placed the crown on 
the head of his child- bride. (The 
marriage benediction of Judith 
is in Bouquet, viL 6ai, 6d9, and 



is mther a satire on her subse- 
quent histoiy.) So Charles the 
Great crowned Louis the Pious 
when he associated hifti with 
himself in the imperial power, 
Sept. 813. Had this precedent 
been foUowed, the relations of 
Papacy and Empire might have 
been very different, Gregoroyiu% 
n. s. pp. i8y 19; Weber, u. s. pw 



* Birch, No. 495 ; K. G. D. No. 
1058L 

* H. E. ii. s 



be Tery serious^ especially to continental ears and. pena. 
Anyhow^ we shall hardly acquiesce in the verdict of a later 
continental chronicler: 'nor did the king's crime teem 
grievous to the English, to whom the worship of God was 
much unknown V 

§ 59* Apart from his signatures to charters ', there is 
no mention of Alfred in our authorities after his seoond 
return from Rome till he takes his place upon the stage of 
history by the ade of his brother JBthelred. But no Story of 
account of Alfred's early years could be regarded as com- i^!^^^ 
plete which did not include a discussion of the famous to rtukd. 
story about his learning to read. I venture to think that 
a good many unnecessary difficulties have been made about 
the matter. 

The common view may be expressed in the quMnt words 
of Robert of Gloucester's rhyming Chronide*:-— 

'Clerc he was god ynow^ and yut, as me td^ mt, ' 
He was more |>an ten yer old, ar he cou^ is a be ee.' 

The original source of all this is of course the weU-known 
passage of Asser^^ where it is said that Alfred 'remained 
illiterate ' up to his twelfth year or more, though he learned 
many Saxon poems by heart Then, after an intervening 
sentence on his skill as a hunter^ comes the pretty story of 
the book of Saxon poems which he won by learning to read 
it to his mother. Here there are several pcnnts to be 
noticed. In the first place I believe that * illiteratus per- juutratus 
mansit' means nothing more than that he was ignorant of "^"^^ 
Latin* If we consider that Latin was at this time the Latin, 
universal vehicle of culture in Western Europe, that ' l^gere ' 

> lotiaanet Long:ii8y Pertzy xzr. 50a, 506^ 515, 590^ 500 ; K» C IK 

76a No*. 969, «76, 085, 087, 093, X061, 

* Th« gvnaine charten signed 898b 

l»y Alfred prior to his own «ee6s- ' BoUs Ed. i. 999. 

bion are, Birch, Nos. 467, 486^ * 743 D-744 B [15, i6]. 
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is constantly used^ and notably in Asser ^^ of reading Latin ; 
that all throngh the Middle Ages the decision 'l^t ut 
clericus/ which entitled an accused person to benefit of 
eleigy^ meant that he could read Latin, this interpretation 
will seem quite naturaL Nor does the contrasted statement 
that Alfred had picked up many Saxon poems by heart 
oblige us to believe that he could not read bis own language 
in his thirteenth year. Asser is not so logical in his use of 
conjunctions ; and besides this, many, perhaps most^ Saxon 
poems could be acquired in no other way; since they only 
existed in oral tradition. Alfred's thirteenth year, accord- 
ing to Asser's date for his birth, would point to 86i. If 
we remember that we have Alfred's own statement that 
only ten years later, at his accession in 871, there was 
scarcely a priest south of the Humber who knew any 
Latin ', we shall easily see that Alfred would have little 
opportunity of making good the defects of his early educa- 
tion on this side before he came to the throne; and the 
complaints which Asser puts in his mouth, that when he 
had leisure to learn, he could find no one to teach him, 
though rhetorical in form, are true enough in fact'. 

§ 60. Secondly, I can see nothing in the passage which 
obliges us to put the incident of the poetry book in Alfred's 



> e. g. 487 B [46], 491 B [sslt 
49a A [56]. In one plaeo, 485 D 
[43]t it is used of reading both 
Latin and Saxon; only in one 
jMSsage it It used of Saxon alone, 
474 B [16]. Groen, G. E. p. 158, 
rightly andentandt it in thii 
seaMi 

* Prefoee to Cnra Fastoralis ; 
ct Aftaer : ' illo tempore lectorea 
boni in toto regno Oocidentalium 
Saxonam non erant,* 474 B [17]. 
Hera Mectorea' means teaehers 
of Laiin, Florence substitutes 



'gmmmaticL' JElflrie, writing to* 
wards the end of the next een* 
tory of his own yoath, says : ' a 
mass-priest who was my master 
could to some extent (h$ iMc^ 
partly) understand Latin,* TnL 
to Heptateueh | and speaking of 
his own day he adds s 'nnleained 
priests^ if they understand Just 
a Uttle of Latin boo]t% forthwith 
think themselyes q^lendid teaeh- 
ersy* iUd. p. 9, 

• 474 B, C [17], 4«6 C [45]. 
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thirteenth year. It 10 true that Asser introdtioea it with denloT 
an * eqs(^' But when we have once grasped the thoroughly iJq^^ 
aimless way in which Asser sprinkles his conjunctions 
about, we shall not be inclined to lay much stress on this. 
And, if we are to construe so strictly, the 'eigo' coupies 
the incident, not to the statement of Alfred's want ol 
literature, but to the sentence about his skill in hunting^. 
The incident may belong therefore to any period anterior 
to Alfred's second visit to Rome in 855. This at onoe 
gets rid of all the chronological diflSculties whidi have been 
evolved from the passage. 

Nor is it necessarily implied that the reading of the Otli«r 
|M>etry book was Alfred's first essay in reading. It is ^^Soda 
only said that he went to a master and learnt to read that nrated. 
particular book. But a child would need help in mastering 
a new work, even if he could read to some extent before. 

Again^ the suggestion of Pauli' and others that even in 
this case Alfred was merely taught to say the poems by 
hearti and then repeated them to his mother, is based 
simply on a piece of bad scholarship. Because in the 
modem languages recitation means repeating by hearty it 
does not f oUow that that is tife meaning of the Latin word. 
*Recitare' means 'to read aloud'; it occurs no less than 
seven times in Asser, and that is the meaning of the word 
in every case*. 

Once more, the mother mentioned in the story is un* The 

molliMr 

*.Alfred*8lo¥8 of bonilng comet [46], 488 D [50] fcr, 491 C [55]. 

out in one or two pusaget in his To learn 1^ heart Is * memoriter 

writingSy e. ^ Bede^ L t ad fin., retinere^* ' memoriter dlaeert^* 

whore Ireland is said to be *nuBre 473 E [16], 486 A [43]. But 

on hnntnnge heorta 7 rana,* ed. apart ftom any question of tho . 

Miller, pi 30 ; ef. Boethinsy zzxiL meaning of 'reeitare^* Amot says 

f 3, ed. Sedgefield, p. 73. distinctly in this eaaet *aiasl» 

' KOnig JBfred, pu 68; soGreen, strum adiit et Ugiu quo Ud9 matrl 

G. E. p. loa rstulit et redtauit* 
•474B[iq,4a6A[43l487A 
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• 

questionably Alfred's own mother Osburh. That lie should 
ever have spoken to Asser of Judith^ who was only some 
four yean older than himself^ with all her doubtful after* 
history^ as his mother, is, as Dr. Stabbs says^ absolutely 
inoonceivabla. 

Lastly, an emphatic protest must be Altered agwnst the 
abominable theory put forward by Wright' and Lappen- 
berg'j and accepted by Freeman^, mthout a shred of 
evidenccj that ^thelwulf had divorced his noble wife 
Osburh — noble in character as in race— as Asser ezoellenily 
says', in order to marry the child Judith* The object of 
the theory is to get over tbe supposed chronological 
difficulties of the incident of the poetry book. I have 
tried to show that those difficulties are imaginary. But 
no amount of chronological difficulties would induce me to 
accept a moral impossibility like tibis. It would be better 
to give up the story altogether. When OsbuA died we do 
not know. Her name does not occur in the Chronidle or 
in diarters. If she died in 854 or 855^ grief for her kiss 
may have been an additional motive for JBthdwulf to weA 
the spiritual consolations associated with a visit to the holy 
places. * 

§ 6 1. jEthelwulf did not long survive bis return from 
the Continent, dying about fifteen months later, January 13, 
858 ^ Looking back over his reign of eighteen and a halt 
years we seem to see that Wessex had hardly maintained 



* W. M. n. xHL 

' Biogn^his Liter. BriUa., L 
3815. 

> i. 996^ zrk; modified i^ 
Thoipe^f irmnibitioiif iL 44. Fivli 
riKhtlyprotesta against Um th^orjf 
p. 61. 

* Diet Nat. Biog., L 154. 

* 'notilis ingenio^ nobilis ei 

g« nere/ 469 A [4]. 
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the advance which she had made n^der Egbert; and indeed 
in some respects that advance was probably greater in 
appearance than in reality. There is no trace of any Llmitii* 
exercise of superiority on iEthelwuirs part in regard to ^^^'^^^er 
Northumbria or East Anglia; and though it is unsafe 
to argue absolutely from silence, especially where our 
authorities are so meagre, the inference seems confirmed 
.by the title which ^thelwulf gives himself in one of his 
charters^ 'Rex Australium popuIorumV & district coin- 
cident with that denoted by Asserts Saxonia, as explained 
above ^ While a Mercian charter which makes special 
provision for the entertainment of heralds (praeconea) on 
their journeys between Mercia and Northumbrian and 
Mercia and Wessex' seems to indicate that those kingdoms 
existed on a footing of equality and mutual independence. 
If Burgred of Mercians application to ^thelwulf in 853 
for help against the Welsh implies that he regarded the 
latter in any way as his over-lord, it equally shows that 
Egbert's reduction of the Welsh had not been permanent. 
But on the whole I agree with Mr. Green ^ that the focts Character 
of iEthelwulPs reign do not bear out that character of ^„if j'**' 
weakness commonly ascribed to him, which rests^ I think, reign, 
largely on the idea tiiat a reputation for piety is incom* 
patible with mental vigour. The hold of Wessex on Kent 
and its dependencies was not relaxed. Egbert himself had 
found it expedient to conciliate local feeling by making his 
son ^thelwulf under-king of these districts ', a system for 
which he could have pleaded the example of the great 
Charles, with which he must have become aequidnted in 

> Birch, Ka 436 ; K.G.D. Ka 254. * Conquest of England, pp^ 73, 

In Sim. Dun. L 904, 'Anstralet 74. 

Sazones' has the same meaning; * Birch, Vxk 39s ; K. 0. D. Vo, 

* See abere, f gck 993 ; Stubbsi 0. H. L 17a. 

• Birch, No. 454; K.aD.Ko.961. ; 
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the days of his exile ^. The same system was continued 
at Egbert's death, and again at iEthelwnlf s departure for 
Rome, and at his death; the latter division being pre- 
scribed^ according to Asser'^ by the terms of ^thelwnlfs 
will. Whether iEthelwuIf really did venture to fly so 
much in the face of Mr. Freeman^ as to dispose of h» 
dominions by will, cannot be certainly known, as the will 
is not in existence. Anyhow, in view of the earlier 
precedents, I hesitate to accept the theory of Lappenbei^ 
and Pauli, that JSthelwuIf intended definitely to sever 
Kent, &c., from Wessex, entailing it on the descendants 
of jEthelberhty who in turn were to remain excluded from 
the Wessex succession ^ Possibly Kent was not at once 
ripe for incorporation with Wessex, and the arrangement 
may have been justified as a transitional measure. Happily 
it came to an end on ^thelbald's death in 860; ^thel* 
berht retained Kent on his accession to Wessex^; iEthelred 
on this occasion, and Alfred, on the death of ^thelbeAt, 
patriotically abstaining from pressing the claims to Kent^ 
which they might have based on the recent precedents. 
And this I take to be the residuum of fact in Asserts 
rhetorical statement' that Alfred might, if he liked, have 
assumed the royal power during his brother's lifetime. 

§ 63. Of ^thelbald's short reign of two and a half 
years nothing is recorded in the Chronicle; Asser's state- 
ment' that his government was 'unbridled,' I regard as 



' Malmesbury has an interesting 
passage on the elTecU of ]^beii*8 
foreign sojourn, G. R L 205. ' 

>479B[i9]. 

' I^uli, n. s. pb 79; following 

Lappen\)eig, L Qg6 ; E. T. IL 97. 

I think they have been misled 

y the Latin yersion of Alfred's 

Illy which, as I shall show 



(§ 64% is of no authority. 

* * Ut iustom erat^* adds Asser, 
473 A [14]. 

* 477 C [34] ; cil Lih. de Hyda, 
p. 97 : ' Ethelredns, quern pria* 
eeps gloriostts Alfiredus eoegit ante 
seregnarsu* 

•47aD[i8). 
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a mere flourish, based on his alleged incestuous marriage; 
while Henry of Huntingdon's pathetic sigh that ^at hn 
death England realised how much she had lost V I ^^^ to 
be an equally valuable piece of rhetoric on the other side. 
With ^thelberht's reign of rather over five years the 
Danish struggle' enters on a new and more serious phase. 
Under him, as we have seen', Winchester was taken in the 
year 860, and though the assailants were ultimately driven 
off, a severe blow must have been struck at the prestige of 
Wessex by the capture of her capital ^ The wintering 
of the Danes in Thanet in 865, marks, according to Steen- 
strup\ the beginning of the deliberate and qrstematie 
attempt to conquer England. The recent incorporation of 
Kent with Wessex did not prevent the Kentishmen from 
making a separate agreement with the foe. The next 
year, 866, the Danes wintered in East Anglia, and there 
too a sq»arate peace was made, to be followed, four years 



New 

phase 
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Danish 

straggle 

nnder 

JEtheK 

beriit 



' Seep. 159. 

* I U8e the words Danes and 
I>ani8h, as the Chronicle does^ 
for the Seandinavian inTaders 
generally, without professing to 
distingiiish the origin of eaeh 
separate band. This is the gene- 
ral English use, on the Continent 
the generio name is Nortmanni| 
Northmen ; Green, Conq. Eng. pu 
68 ; cC £inhard| Vita Car. e. la : 
' Dani ac Sneones qnos Nortman* 
nos Qocamus* ; ibid. e. 14 : ' Nort- 
manni qui Dani uocantnr.* Ranke 
says: 'it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish Danes and Northmen,* 
Weltgeseh., YI. L 4a. For a yivid 
description of their rarages ia 
France see Folcuini Gesta Abb. 
Lobiensium, ee. 16^ 17, Pertz, {▼. 
61, 6a ; and the Torses of Ernud* 
dus Nigelltti^ DOmmler, Poetae 



aeui Carolini, it 59^ Cf. also the 
well-known description of the 
earlier and very similar ravages 
of the Saxons, Sidonius ApoIH- 
naris, Epist yiit 6, 

* See abore^ f 57. 

* The Chronicle mentions this 
under 860^ but only with the 
vague date 'on his daeg^* 'la 
hU [JEthelberht*s] time.* This 
seems to show that this part of 
the Chronicle oannot have been 
written up till some little time 
after the event. It is a foreign 
Chronicler, Prudentius Trecensi% 
who enables us to fix it to the 
year of JEthelberhfs accession, 
860^ Pertz, L 454. Fot what fol- 
lows the Chronicle is the autho- 
rity, except where otherwise 
sUted. 

* Vikinger, pw 53. 
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lat^r, by the definite conqnest of that hnd, and the death 
of its martyr-king^ St. Edmund. In 867 the never-ending 
civil discords of Northumbria opened that country also to 
the invaders; and there too a separate peace was made, 
and a puppet king, Egbert, was set up by the Danes ^ in 
the district north of the Tyne, just as they set up Ceolwulf, 
a few years later, in Mercia. Mercians turn was to come 
the following year. 

But meanwhile, in 866, iEthelred had succeeded his 
brother iEthclberht on the throne of Wessex, and it is under 
^thelred that the public life of Alfred b^^ins. A late 
authority' states that iGthelred was Alfred's favourite 
brother. The statement is probably a mere inference from 
the record of their co-operation contained in the Chronicle 
and Asser ; but in itself it is likely enough. 

In 868 the Danes invaded Mercia and wintered at 
Nottingham. Burgred, who with his Witan had in 853 
invoked ^thelwulPs help against the Welsh, and who 
that same year had married j£thelwuirs only daughter 
Ealhswith, now once more with his Witan invoked the aid 
of ^thelred and Alfred against this newer and much more 
dangerous foe. The brothers obeyed the call, and marched 
to Nottingham, but they did not venture to attack the 
Danish lines, and the Mercians made peace with the 
invaders. 

§ 63. It will have been noticed that the Mercian applica- 
tion for West Saxon help is said to have been made to 
^thelred and Alfred jointly ' ; and it is significant that it 
is just before this Mercian campaign that Asser first applies 



* Sim. Dun. L 55 f., 925; iL 

106^ 110^ 377» 39«. 

^ ^ber da Hyds, pw 97. 

^rdlng to US. F of the 
le, the appointment of 



JEthelred to the archbi8h<9rie of 
Canterbury was made by JEthel- 
red and Alfred jointly, Chron. L 
9^ 
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to Alfred the title secnudarhn^ alluded to in an earlier Title <ir 
section. This title is unique in English history. Apart SJ^uJ"* 
from Asf^er and writers who copy Asser, the only instances Alfred l>3r 
of the use of the word given by Ducange are as the title 
of a monastic officer. And this to some extent confirms 
the suggestion already made ', that the word is to be traced 
to Celtic influence; for in Irish 9eenab, literally 'second 
abbot/ is one of the regular titles of the prior of a 
monastery. And I look on 'sccundarius' as the equiva* 
lent of the Irish ' tanist,' the person appointed or elected 
during the lifetime of the chief as his future successor'; 
and it is to be remarked that the Irish word ianaUe or Signia> 
tatiaiife, anglicised ' tanist/ actually means * secundus.^ The ^lelitle 
institution of tanistry existed among the Welsh ^, though 
I have not come across any name for it so closely corre- 
spending with the meaning of 'secundarius' as the Irish 
fanahie. What then I take to be the significance of the 
title as applied to Alfred is this : that some time between 
^thelred's accession in 866 and S6S a definite agreement 
was come to, by which Alfred was recognised as ^thelred's 
successor^ to the exclusion, for the present at any rate^ ef 
the latter*s children (if at this time he had any) ; Alfred in 
return perhaps definitely abandoning any claim to Kent. 
This theory derives some confirmation from the very 
similar arrangement which was come to about this time 



' 475 A [19]; it occurs again 

476 D [99] (battle of Aslidown) ; 

477 C! [34! in relation to Alfred's 
accession. In the last passage 
Alfred is said to hare borne the 
title ' uinentibns fratribus.* The 
plural is probably mere rhetoric ; 
otherwise it might point to the 
arrangement as to the succession 
having been made under £thel- 



berht, which is not impossible; 
cf. Ailred of Rievaulx* phrase: 
<cum fratribns aliquo tempore 
regnauiti* ed. Higne^ eoL 719^. 

* See ahoTe^ p. 4a 

* cf. 0*C^rrj| Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Andeni Irish, L 

ezzzUt ! 

* Bhjs and Brynmor /oneS| 
The Welsi People, p, 90^ 
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in regard to the private landed property belonging to the 
brothers. In the preamble to Alfred's will it is stated that 
^thelwulf left certain property to be held in common by 
the three brothers^ ^thelbald^ JSthelred, and Alfred, the 
.ultimate survivor to have the whole. On the death of 
JSthelbald, ' JSthelred and 1/ says Alfred, ' gave our share 
in trust to our kinsman \ King JEthelberht, on condition that 
he restored it to us [i.e. at his death] in the same state as 
he received it. And he did so, not only in respect of that 
property wliich he obtained by our concurrence, but also in 
respect of that which he himself acquired.' When ^thelred 
succeeded, Alfred suggested in the Witan a final division 
of the property, ^thelrcd pointed out the difiiculty of 
division, and promised that, if Alfred would withdraw his 
proposal, he (^thelred) would leave him not only the 
whole of the joint property, but also that acquired by him* 
self separately. To this Alfred agreed. The next clause 
recites how certain modifications were made at a later time, 
because the Danish troubles had brought home to the 
brothers that^ under the original agreement, the children 
of the one who died first might be left without any 
provision. 

§ 64. It is to be observed in the first place that this 
will, and the provisions of ^thelwulf 's will therein recited^ 
have to do solely with the private property of the family | 
there is not a word about the royal succession. It is only 
in the Latin version that this is mentioned ; and that the 
Latin is not the original, is proved by the fact that it is 
full of the most obvious mistranslations from the Saxon. 
Indeed, I am not sure that the introduction of the royal 



' It if eurions that though 
Alfred spealis of JEthelbald, 
iBthelred and himself as thiee 
brethren, he only calls JEthel* 



berht 'our kinsman,* 'oncer 
m»g.* The same use oocurs In 
Bcde, pw 188^ where Oswy Is etlled 
0swald*8 'm«g.* 
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succession is not the resnlt of a mistnmslatioQ \ Secondly, 
the inclusion of ^thelbald is rather against the story of 
his rebellion; while on the other hand the omission of 
^thelberht is to be accounted for on the supposition that 
he had been provided for in other clauses of the willj not 
here recited; for Asser distinctly says' that ^Slthelwulf 
divided his private property between his sons and his 
daughter. However^ notwithstanding the exclusion of 
jEthelberht from this particular portion of the inheritance 
iEthelrcd and Alfred made it over to him^ on condition 
that at his death they should receive not only it, but also 
his scpanite property; in other woid^ they mademudi the 
«ame agreement as was ultimately made between ^thelred 
and Alfred. 

The latter agreement was made, says Alfred, when But 
.Ethelred had succeeded; that is, shortly after 866. It l^^* 
does not seem to me unreasonable to suppose that some in«iit« 
arrangement was made at the same time with reference to prohMj 
the succession, and sanctioned in the same Wjte^a«|em6t. ?^^^^ 
Alfred's marriage took place according to Asser in 86^S/oet9i4»ii. 
the very year of the Mercian expedition. Whether at the 
time of the agreement about the private property any of 
^thelrcd's children had been bom is uncertain. The sub- 
sequent modifications, providing for the children of the 
two brothers, would seem to suggest that they had not* 
Anyhow they must have been too young to be contemplated 
as possible successors, in the not unlikely event of ^thelred's 
falling in battle; and the danger of the country required 

' Near the beginning Alfred ean havflL He therefore natar- * 

^pea1L• of 'min yrfe ^t me God ally took the sentence to refer to 

and mine yldran foigeafon,* i. e. Alfted^s election n king bjr tlie 

' the inheritanee which God and Wiian ; and the reet maj havv 

my forefkthert granted me.* Hie followed ftvrn thiik 

Latin translator gives ' principea * * 47a B [ia]» 
for *yldran,* a meaning which it 
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that there should be no uncertaintj on the question of the 
succession. It is by this definite recognition of Alfred as 
successor that I would explain the title of 'secundarius* 
given to him by Asser. I may add that, except as to the 
Celtic analogies which I have suggested, this is practically 
the view of Dr. Stubbs ^, though I was not conscious of 
the fact when I worked out my own theory. 

§ 65. For two years Wessex had a respite. The year 
K69 was spent by the invaders in Deira with their Head- 
quarters at York. In 870, as already mentioned, they 
completed their conquest of East Anglia. But in the 
following year the storm burst. This was indeed ^Alfred's 
Year of Battles/ as it is called by the late Mr. W. H. 
Simcox in an excellent article on the subject, which he 
contributed to the second number of the English Historical 
Review ^ Here, as seven years later, the object of the 
Danes seems to have been to surprise Wessex by an attack 
in mid-winter. Mr. Simcox, by reckoning back the intervals 
between the various engagements as given in the Chronicle 
from the death of ^thelred, which is stated to have occurred 
' after Easter,' placed the beginning of the campaign in 
January. But a fact, first pointed out, as far as I know, 
by Sir James Ramsay ', enables us to fix it more precisely. 
Heahmund, bishop of Sherborne, fell in the battle of 
Marton, the last engagement in which ^thelred took part. 
So little was his warlike activity held to derogate from his 
episcopal character, that his death in battle against a 
heathen foe won him the title of martyr 4, and a place in 
the calendar. His day is March 22, and that would almost 
certainly be the day on which he fell ; and this fits in well 
with the statement of the Chronicle that the battle of 



* Const Hist i. 149 nola. 
' April, i886u 

* FoundationsofEnglaiidy 1.044. 



* 'Martyrlo cotoiiaIiis est* 
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Marton was before Easter, whieh fell on April 15 in Sji K 
Reckoning backward from this we get January 22 for the Chrono. 
English defeat at Basing, January 8 for the victory of ^^* 
Ashdown, January 4 for the abortive attack on the Danish 
lines at Reading, December 31 for the successful engage- 
ment at Englefield, and December 28 for the descent of 
the Danes on Reading. These two last dates according to 
our reckoning belong to 870 ; but the Chronicler, who b^ins 
his year with Christmas Day ', is quite correct in placing 
them in 871. 

The Danes seized Reading and fortified the tongue of The 
land between the Kennet and the Thames'; a large ^Mdrnff 
foraging party under two jarls was cut up by ^thelwulf^ 
the ealdorman of Berkshire, at Englefield, but the main 
attack by the royal brothers on the Danish lines at 
Reading failed, and here the victor of Englefield was 
slain. Gaimar gives some details as to the route by which 
the defeated English made their escape, which seem to ine 
l)erfectly genuine, though I know not whence he derived 
them ^. Mr. Simcox objects to them on military grounds, 
of which I do not profess to be a judge. Anyhow, only 
four days later the English gained the brilliant victory of Battle of 
Ashdown, about five-and-twenty miles further to the west. ^^'^ 

I confess I find it difficult to fit into the Chronicler's account 
of the battle the well-known anecdote of Asset', which 
tells how ^thelred refused to engage until the priest had 
finished saying mass, though Mr. Simcox accepts it as 
' perfectly historical.' However, if true, ^thelred's delay 
had no bad effect on the result of the battle; and the 
bringing up of a fresh body of troops after the enemy had 

' Not March 31, as Mr. Simeox of Asserts good additions to the 

says. Chronide. 

' Chronicle, II. exzxiz. tL * Chroniele^ it 87. 

* Asser, 476 A [ai]. This is one * 476 C [as]. 
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already been disordered by Alfred's 'boar-like' charge^, 
may have largely contributed to the victory. So that the 
cheap sneers of some writers have not the merit of being 
even superficially effective. 

We have noticed' that among the objects of interest 
which Asser claims to have seen with his own eyes was 
the solitary thorn round which the battle of Ashdown 
raged. It is an interesting fact, first pointed out to me 
by my friend Mr. Taylor, that among the Berkshire 
Hundreds enumerated in Domesday is one called Nachede- 
dorn, i.e. Naked-thorn^ containing within itself a manor 
ctf the same name, and also the manor of Ashdown'. As 
the name of a hundred, 'Naked-thorn' has perished; and 
the manors which it contained are by modem arrangements 
distributed among several hundreds. But it was suggested 
by Dr. Wilson, formerly President of Trinity CoIIq^, 
Oxford ^, that the name of ' Naked-thorn ' mianor probably 
survived in a slightly altered form in the name of Bough* 
thorn Farm, close to Ashdown ^ The manor of Naked* 
thorn was held by the Conqueror in demesne; that of 
Ashdown by Henry de Ferrers. It is certainly, as 
Mr. Taylor remarks, an interesting fact that the site of 
the battle of Ashdown should have been owned by the 
Conqueror himself. 



* ' Aprino more/ 476 D [03]. 

* Domesday, fll 57 b, 60 a. 

* See a letter to the Timea of 
Anguat 30, 1864, b/ Mr. Henry 
Moodjr of Wincheater. I waa 
wrong in identifying (Chron. ii. 
87) the Compton near which Ash- 
down ia to be sought with the 
Compton near Eaat Ilaley ; it ia 
Compton Beanchamp in Shriven* 
ham Hundred. Thia oorreotion 



I also owe to Mr. Taylor. 

* I cannot find Boughthom 
Farm either on the dz4nch or 
twenty-five-inch Ordnance map. 
There ia a apot caUed Thickthom 
about a mile eaat of Aahdowa 
Park; a hiU called Alfred^a 
Castle just west of the Fark, aa 
Alfred's HIU between Longed 
and Uffington ; Danesfield Copa« 
south of Lambourn^ 
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From Aslidown the beaten Danes withdrew to their lines 
at Reading. A fortnight later fortune turned onee more,, 
and the English were defeated at Basing. This southward Buttles u( 
movement seems to indicate that the Danes were striking '^^ 
for Winchester^ the capital of Wessex*. The fact that 
they were unable to press the attack home^ shows that the 
English^ though defeated^ were still formidable. Then for 
two months our authorities are silent. The Chronicler tells 
us that in this year of battles there were no less than nine 
general engagements ', not counting minor operations. 
But of these nine engagements only six are actually 
named^ Engleficld, Reading, Ashdown^ Basing, Marton, 
Wilton. It is just possible that one or more of the 
unnamed battles may have taken place in the interval. 
The next engagement, however, that we hear of was at 
a place called by the Chronicler Meretun, which is neither and Mur- 
Merton in Surrey, nor Mertoa near Bicester, nor (as ^^ 
I once thought) Maiden near Devizes, but, as Mr. Simcox 
argues with great probability, Marton, about three miles 
south of Great Bedwin in Wiltshire; and here the English, 
at first victorious, had ultimately to yield possession of the 
field of battle, and a month later, shortly after Easter'^ 
^thelred died. Whether he was wounded in the battle ^, Death of 
or whether he was simply worn out by the incessant strain * 
and exposure of the last four months, he equally died for 
England and the Faith, and it is difficult to read with 
patience the depreciatory comments of some writers, 
who seem here also to assume that piety and efficiency 
must be mutually exclusive qualities. But with Alfred to 

t SImebz, xl a tmttle : ' lb nuTres jmut un eoup 

' ' Fole-gefeoh t * d'eipeje * ; this It certainly wrong. 

* Florence gives the date as For Langtoft*a confusions on the 
April 03, L 85. . subject of JEthelred, see abore, 

* Langtoft makes him killed in p. ^ 
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succeed bim, Brownlog's noble words were certainly true of 
iKthelred : — 

'O 6oldier«saint^ 
No work begun shall ever pause for death V 

Alfred'* The fate of England and of Western Europe hung, 

Immanly speaking, on the heart and brain and arm of 
a young man of three-and-twenty years. That, under 
(lod, he proved himself equal to his high task, is what has 
justly earned for him the title of Great '• 

' Tlie Ring and the Book, Pom- p. a. In the Hjdo It«giaier| p^ 

]»ilia, ad finem. 13, Edward, AlAred'a aon, is called 

' This title is not older than ' Eadweardua Magnus.* 
the sixteenth centurjr, Panlj, u. a. 



LECTURE IV 

ALFRED'S CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE DANES; 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

§ 66. * Alfbed is one of the greatest figarcs in the histoij Alfred** 
of the world/ These are not the words of any insular ^^* "**^ 
patriot, bat of the great German historian, Leopold von 
Ranked who, if I may venture to criticise so great a man, 
is almost too diplomatic and cosmopolitan in his view of 
history, too little sensitive to purely national movements 
and aspirations. 

But, when Alfred ascended the throne in 871, the State of 
prospect was dark enough; and we can well believe what at his m- 
Asser tells us, confirmed as it seems to be by expressions ^easioa. 
of Alfred himself in the Boethius, that it was only 
reluctantly that Alfred undertook the burden laid upon 
him '. The earlier writer embodied in Simeon of Durham 
says distinctly that Alfred was elected by the chief men of 
the whole people '• Our primary authorities tell us nothing 
of this^; and though their silence is not conclusive', 
a formal election would probably be rendered unnecessary 

' Weltgeschichte, YL VL 46. praesulibua totins gentlt eligitnr,* 

' 'quasi inuitua* 477 O [94]; S. D. it 8i. 

cf. Boethtua^ o. 17 : '>u waiat jl * Asser^a aiaiement, vu a, that 

me neftre aeo gitsung y aeo ga* Alfred aixoceeded 'cum aamnui 

maegV >iaaea eorMican anwealdes omnium • • • regni aceolamm no* 

forwel ne licode, neic eallea fora- Inntate,* prolMiblj doea not refer 

wi9e ne gimde J^iases eoifHican to formal eleetion. 

rieea,' ed. Sedgefield, p. 40. * Cf. Chronicle, iL 145, r46i 

* <moz Elfredua a ducibua et a 
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by the arrangement already come to with reference to Uie 

succession ; while it certainly was no time for coronation 

festivities or anything of that kind. Even before ^thdred's 

death a new force of wikings^ ' a summer army ^ ' as opposed 

to those who had wintered in the landj invaded the country. 

^thelred was interred at Wimbome^ where, in Asserts wordsj 

' he awiaits the coming of the Lord, and the first resurrection 

with the justV Even while Alfred was busied with his 

brother*8 exequies, an engagement was being fought in 

his absence. Ethelwerd alone tells us of this engage- 

ment'; and at one time I supposed^ that his account was 

merely a mistaken version of the battle of Wilton, but 

I am now convinced that his account is distinct, and that 

it is not improbable in itself. If I understand him rightly, 

and he is never very easy to understand, the new force of 

wikings came to Reading, where they were joined by the 

Danes who had wintered in the country; and together 

they defeated an English force, which was in no great 

numbers, owing to the absence of the king. If this is 

correct, we have here one of the unnamed 'folc-gefeoht' of 

the Chronicled But though Ethelwerd calls it a barren 

victory* for the Danes, it seems to have opened to them 



' < sumor-Iida.* 

* 477 C [24]. Tlie same phrase 
is used of Biirgred of Hereia, who 
died at Rome, 478 B [96]. Mr. 
Simcox sees in the phmse (based 
on Key. xx. 6) a pos^Ie trace of 
British Pelagianism. Anyhow the 
special use of the phrase in these 
two cases Is no doubt due to the 
fact that Asser regarded ^thel- 
red as a martyr, and Burgred as 
a pilgrim. 

* p. 5«4 C 

* Chronicle, ii. 88. 

* Ethelwerd distinctly recog* 



nises that there were three en* 
gagements in addition to the 9iX 
which he names : ' tria eertamlna 
exceptis supra memoratis bellis^ ; 
only Ethel werd*s list of six would 
differ from that in the Chronicle 
by the omission of Wilton and 
the substitution of the second 
battle of Beading. Mr. Simcox 
does not notice this passage of 
Ethelwerd; perhaps he too re- 
garded it as a distorted vertion 
of the battle of Wilton. 
* 'sterilis uictoriae statiia.* 
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the heart of Wessex, for the next engagement was fought Battle of 
at Wilton, a month after iBthcIred's death, that is towards ^^^"^ 
the end of May, where another of those enigmatic contests 
took phu^y in which the Danes are put to flight, and yet 
encamp upon the field of battle. Possibly the Danes^ 
whether in real or pretended flight, tamed upon tlieir 
disorderly pursuers and defeated them. This seems to be 
distinctly suggested by Asserts narrative'. After this, 
peace was made, probably by purchase, and a respite was 
well worth paying for. The Danes had suffered scarcely 
less than the West Saxons \ and for four whole years they 
avoided Wessez. The question has been asked: Why dkl 
not Burgred of Mercia come to the help pf his brothers-in* 
law in their hour of need, as they had come to help him 
three years before ? Mr. Simcoz points out that here too 
the despised Ingulf supplies the right answer. Burgred 
was detained by an incursion of the Welsh, acting, no 
doubt, in concert with the Danes. 

§ 67. After this peace, the Danes moved from Beading, The 
which had remained their head-quarters, to London, where ^^ndon. 
they spent the winter of 871-2, and forced the Mercians 
once more io purchase peace. Alfred seems to have kq>t 
at any rate an aimy of observation in the neighbourhood. 
For a later annal, speaking of the alms sent by Alfred to 
Home and India in 883 ^, says that this was in fulfilment 
of a vow made ' when they encamped against the host at 
London. And through God's mercy,' adds the pious 

' *perAttdacitatem persequen- • • • cum Briionibut oocupatu^ 

iiam decipientea,* 477 D [95]. qui crebris imiptionibus OeeidMi- 

' 'quotmillU Piganae expedi- talem partem Regni tui HeroSae 

tionis • • • porieninty nisi soU Deo, inquietabant,* p^ a^ 

incognitum,* 477 E [95]. The * Thia notice is in all H88. 

reflexion, if we allow for Aaaer^a of the Chronide except A. See 

usuaI rhetoric^ is not unfounded. notes ad loc; 

* 'Beorredus Bex Kercknram 

H 2 
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Chronicler, Hbey fully obtained tbeir prayer after tbat 
vow/ Whetber these last words refer to an actual defeat 
inflicted on the Danes by Alfred, or only to his success in 
keeping them out of Wessex, we cannot tell. In eiUier 
case the notice illustrates very strikingly the fragmentary 
nature of even our best authorities. The weight of the 
exactions which Burgred had to impose to raise the ransom 
for the Danes, is illustrated by a lease executed this very 
year (872) of lands belonging to the see of Worcester, 
which was necessitated ' owing to the enormous tribute in 
the year when the heathen Fat in London^/ The next 
year the Danes moved northwards and wintered at Torksey, 
872-3. The next winter, 873-4, was spent at Repton, 
and in 874, after destroying that mausoleum of the Mercian 
kings ', they overran the whole of Mercia, drove out Bni^red, 
who withdrew to Rome to die; and set up in his place for 
the present a puppet king in the person of ^an unwise 
king's thane,' as the Chronicle quaintly calls him, named 
Ceolwulf, 'an Englishman by race, but a barbarian in 
cruelty V In 875 the Danes divided their forces, and part 
went to the Tj-ne and part went to Cambridge. The only 
event recorded in connexion with the history of Wessex in 
this year is the defeat, by Alfred in person \ as it would 
seem, of a small fleet of seven wiking ships. 

§ 68. But in 876 the Cambridge division of the Danes 
managed to slip past the Saxon 'fyrd,' and get into 
Wareham, the ancient importance of which is still attested 
by the large quadrangular earthworks ^ We do not know 



^ Bireh,Noe. 533, 531 ; K. C. D. 

' 'monMieriomoeleberrimunii 
omnium regum Mereionim sacra- 
tissimum Mansoleam ftindUus 
destnixerunt,* Ingulf^ p. a6 (ef. 
FL Wig. i. 7a). On a point like 



this Ingulf maj prohahljr be 
tniated. 

' 'Angllcus genere^ sed har- 
harus impioUie,* Ingull^ p. 07. 

« <fdr JElfred eyning di on 
s4.* 

* Ct Murrajr^s Gnide Book for 
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what time of year this was; but apparently the Danes 
stayed there till the following winter^ ; when Alfred found 
it expedient to make peace with them, by purchase, according 
to Ethelwerd; the Danes giving hostages^ and swearing 
their most binding oaths on the sacred temple-ring, *on 
which they would never swear before to any people/ Yet 
in spite of this, the negotiations were only a blind on the 
part of the Danes, and under cover of them they took to 
their horses, and slipped away by night to Exeter. This Thtjr 
seems to have been early in 877, Alfred failed to overtake Saih for 
them before they reac^hcd Exeter, and he did not venture to Ex«Ur. 
attack them behind their fortifications ^ But he sat down 
and blockaded them by land, and, if a later account may be 
tnisted', his ships watched the mouth of the Exe. Mean* 
while a wiking fleet of 120 sail was making its way west 
about from East Anglia, no doubt with the view of throwing 
supplies and reinforcements into Exeter. But otl the 
coast of Swanage they were caught in a violent storm, Dettruo- 
and in Gaimar's uncomplimentary h&nguage, who rather p^|^* 
exaggerates the number of the fleet, '140 ships went to lltet. 
the devils ^' But for the wreck of these 120 ships the 
issue of the campaign, perhaps even of the whole war, 
might have been very different ^ The motto on a Dutch 
medal struck to commemorate the ruin of the Armada in 



Wilts., Dorset, and Somerset 
Wsrehsm Is the onlj English 
ploee to which Aster givee the 
title of 'esstellnm,* 478 D [07]. 
He ueet the term onee of a Danish 
fort, 483 B [37). 

* The ovaslon of the Danes from 
Wareham to Exeter Is mentioned 
in the Chron. both under 876 and 
877. The earlier mention It prob- 
ably merely proleptie, gWing by 
antielpatlon what was tbs Itsne 



of the affair* 

* *y»r him mon to ne meahte^* 
' lliitit the interpolated pataage 

In Atteri whieh eannoty at I hare 
thown above (| ao), be traeed 
further back than Roger of Wan* 
doTor. It sounds however per- 
fectly genuine^ 

* T. 3105. 

* I owe this suggettloB to Pro- 
fessor Earlc^ 
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1588 would apply here also: 'Flauit et dissipati sontV 
'Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters V And so the 
Danes in Exeter were fain to submit^ and swore mighty 
oaths, which for once they kept, and withdrew to Mercia, 
which they now partitioned, dividing part of it among 
themselves, and restoring the remainder to their puppet 
Ceolwulf . This partition is of some prospective importance 
as being probably the origin of the distinction between 
English and Danish Mercia K 

§ 69. Of the sudden swoop of the Danes on Chippenham 
in January, 878, and Alfred's retirement to Athelney I have 
said enough above ^ It was at Easter^ March 23^ 878, 
that Alfred and his little band reared the fort on Athelney* 
Some seven weeks later, that is to say, about the middle 
of May, he moved out of it to Brixton Deverill near 
Warminster. The date of this movement must have 
been carefully fixed, and widely made known by Al&ed's 
messengers beforehand. For here he was joined at once 
by the levies of Somerset, Wilts., and part of Hampshire, 
'and they were fain of him,' says the Chronicler, in words 
the more expressive for their extreme simplicity. How 
effectually the preliminary arrangements had been made, is 
shown by the fact that the very next day Alfred was able 
to continue his forward movement to Leigh near Westbury, 
and the next day to Edington^ Here a general engage* 



' Sanke^ EngL Geaeh., & IIL 
e.«i 
' Exodus XT. la 

* For tho whole of tiiis and tho 
following sections I may refer to 
the Chronicle, with mj notesi 

* I 46^ above. 

* I give what seems to me tho 
most prohable line of march. But 



every one of these three places, 
(0 Ecgbiyhtesstan, (a) Iglea, (3) 
Ethandun, has been Tariousljr 
identified. The following series 
hare been proposed— A. (i) Briz* 
ton,(a)CUjHillnearWarminster, 
(3)£dington; & (as in the text) ; 
C. (i) Bratton near Westbury, 
(a) Highlej Common near Melka* 
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ment was fought with tlie whole Danish army under bmu c 
Guthrunij which had moved out of Chippenham. The 4^^*^* 
resttlt was a complete victory for Alfred: 'he put them 
to flight, and rode after them to their fort^ and sat down 
before it for a fortnight, and then the host (Mere) gave him 
leading hostages and swore mighty oaths that they woold Submit- 
qnit his realm. And they further promised that their king l^^^[^ 
should receive baptism. And so it was performed^ and 
three wedu later [that is, about the end of the first week 
in June] the king Gutiirum, with twenty-nine of those 
that were worthiest in the host^ came to him at Aller near 
Athehey ; and the king received him ai baptism, and his 
chrism-loosing was at Wedmore ; and he was twelve nights 
with the king, and he. honoured him much, and feed his 
followers/ The * fort' to which Alfred pursued his flying 
foes was^ I think, the Danish lines at Chippenham ; and 
though high authorities, including Professor Earlcj take 
a different view \ I am glad to see that I am supported by 
our military hibtorian. Professor Oman \ The submission 
of the Danes would be furthered by a great disaster which Defeat 
befell another body of them earlier in the year. A wiking ^|^^ fi 
fleet, which had wintered in South Wales ', crossed to the North 
opposite coast of Devon ; probably intending, after ravaging 
the southern coast of the Bristol Channel^ as they had 
already ravaged the northern coast, to effect a. junction 
with the Danes at Chippenham. The men of Devon, 
under their ealdorman Odda, took refuge in a rude fort*, 

hanif (3) Heddington on the tion north-west of Chippenham ie 

Roman road from Bath to JCarl- againei it 

borough. Bratton acems to me * tIz. that it ia Bratton Camp^ 

impoasibleon philological grounds, between Edington and Wettbuiy. 

Yatton Las alao been proposed * Eisaja, p^ isSl 

for Ethandun. PliilologicaUj it * Asser, 481 B [39], t.ii pp.44t 

ia poasible; {tt Yamton near 51. 

Oxford -Eardingtun) but its post- ^ 'areem imparatam atqne lm< 
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])robabIy Kenny Castle near Appledore. The Danes^ under 
Ubba, Uie brother of Halfdene and Ingwar^, expected an 
easy victory^ but the English, sallying out unexpectedly at 
early dawn, put their foes to rout, slaying over 800 of them, 
and driving the rest to their ships K The mystic Raven 
Banner fell into the hands of the victors. After the 
ceremony at Wedmore the Danes retired, in accordance 
with their promise^ to Cirencester ^ and the next year, 879, 
they withdrew altogether to East Anglia ; while a body of 
wikings, which had gathered at Fulham, crossed to the 
Continent. It would seem that, whether by formal com* 
pact or no^ not only Wessex and its dependencies but 
English Mercia west of Watling Street was cleared of the 
invader. 

§ 70. I have said elsewhere that Alfred holds in real 
history the place which romance assigns to Arthur'; and 
certainly, after this mid-Af ay victory of Alfred at EdingtoOi 



muniUm, nisi quod moenia nostra 
tnom enda . • . haberet . • • loeus 
tutissimus . . . sicut nos ipsi uidi- 
mus,* ib. Is any type of earth- 
works known which is specifically 
Welsh ? AAScr*s episcopal charge 
of Exeter, if a fact, would account 
for his knowledge of the district. 
The name of Odda comes from 
Etlielwerd, p^ 515 D. 

' Mediaeval and modern writers, 
overlooking the word 'brother,* 
write as if it were Ingwar and 
Halfdene themselves who fell ; so 
8. D. iL III, iX4« Professor Oman 
writes Ingwar and Hubba, on I 
know not what authority, Essays, 
p. 137. The name Ubba comes 
only firom Gaimar. 

' The details are mostly firom 
Vsaer, n. a. He gives the number 



of slain as xaoo; Le. 000 for 
laocc £th«lwenl, p. 5x5 E^ sayt 
that the Danes were finally vic- 
torious ; but it is hard to reconcile 
this with the Chronicle, and still 
more with Asser, 

' The Chronicle puts this under 
879 ; but, seeing that the battle of 
EUiandun was fought in Hay, it 
almost certainly belongs to the 
same year 878. It is this mistake 
which throws the chronology of 
the Chronicle a year wrong from 
this point up to 897 («896). 

* No document exists embody* 
ing the terms of the agreement 
of 878. 'Alfired and Gathrum*t 
peace^* often confiised with the 
treaty of Wedmore^ belongs to 
88& 

' Chroa* iL it4. 
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his followers might well have sung the song which our late 
Laureate places in the mouths of Arthur's men ^ :-— 

'Blow trumpet^ for the world is white with May; 
Blow trumpet^ the long night hath roll'd away I 
Blow thro* the living world — " Let the King reign/' 

*Blow^ for our Sun is mighty in his May I 
Blow^ for our Sun is mightier day by day I 
Clang battleaxe, and clash brand I Let the King reign. 

* The King will follow Christ ; and we the King 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 
Fall battleaxe^ and flash bmnd I Let the King reign/ 

'The long night has rolled away.* — 'Yea^ even like 
as a dream when one awaketh, so shalt Thoa make 
their image to vanish.' — Every historian is agreed that 
this is the turning-point in the history, not only of 
England^ but of Western Europe. ' Wessex was saved; 
and in saving Wessex, Alfred saved England; and in 
leaving England, he saved Western Europe from becoming 
a heathen Scandinavian power V In recognising the Lottand 
Danish occupation of East Anglia, Eastern Mercia, and ^"* 
Northumbria, Alfred was hardly making a cession^ for they 
had never been his to cede; he was at most giving up 
a shadowy ovcrlordship which neither he, nor his brothers, 
nor, probably, even his father had ever exercised. The only 
district which was in strictness ceded was Essex ; and it 
was a heavy loss that London remained for some years 
longer a Danish city. But the gains far outweighed the The gaio 
losses ; and we can but ask in wonder what were the causes theTM^ 
of so great a change. Some light is gained when we have 
realised that Alfred at Athelney was not burning caket^ 

* Idylls of the King^llieComlng * Chron. e. a. ehleflj ftom 
of Arthur. Oreon, C0114. EngL pp^ iti It 
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but organising victory, Then^ too, he bad good helpers. 
We have seen what Odda did in Devonshire; and Etbel- 
werd lays stress on the oo-opcration of iBthelnoth, the 
ealdorman of Somerset^ in the dark days of Athelney^ 
There is nothing like work in common for a great cause, 
in face of great diiBculties, for cementing friendship \ and 
perhaps it is to these days that Werferth of Worcester 
looks back when in one of hi<: charters he speaks of 
^thelnoth as * the friend of us all V 

§ 71. Another and very important point is this. The 
chief difficulties of our forefathers under Alf red^ as of va, 
their descendants, in South Africa at the present day, arose 
from the extreme mobility of the enemy \ and the way in 
which they used the horses which they brought with them 
or captured \ not indeed for fighting (that was never either 
the Danish or the Saxon mode of warfare), but for dashing 
from point to point, and eluding* and surprising the enemj*. 
They were, in modem phrase, mounted infantry. It would 
seem as if the English were learning to copy them in this. 



* Ct what i« said in the Soli- 
loquies, p. i8a : 'gyf ^nne »fre 
gebjreff p )^u » . , h»fst ealle )»ine 
freond mjd je • . • on Jam ilcan 
weorce, 7 on ]>am ilcan willan ffe 
Ze best lyst don* ; c£ Booth, zxlx. 
§ I (p. 66) : 'cyuingas ne magon 
n«nne weorffscipe forffbrengan- 
buton hiora )egna ftiltume.* 

* * umeealra freond,* Birch, No. 
5Sa ; K. C D. No. 327. I do not 
mean to assert that Werferth was 
at Athelnej or Edington, though 
he may have been. But he and 
JEthelnoth were working for a 
oommon end, and his district be- 
nefited lately bj Alfred*s yictoiy. 

* 'Thejr were the first European 



warriors who realised the valne of 
quick movement in war,* Green, 
C. £. p* 89. 

* ']>iergehorsadewurdon,*866; 
' se gehorioda here,* 876, 877; *^ 
wear^ se here gehoraod lefter^m 
gefeohte,* 88f . Conrerseljr After 
a defeat: 'hie wurdon yar be- 
horsude,* 885. Asaer, describing 
this la!»t incident, says: 'equis, 
quos de Franeia secum adduxe* 
rant, derelictis,* 483 [37]; 'hie 
asettan him • • • ofer [se. to Eng- 
land] mid horsum,* 893 ; et Flor. , 
Wig. i. III. 

' Note the use of 'bestelan* for 
the movements of the inraders, 
865, 876 ((if), 87a 
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You may have noticed that in the extract from the Chronicle 
which I read jnst now, describing the sequel of the 
battle of Edington^ it is said that Alfred ^roile after the 
enemy to their fort/ The only other occasion up to this 
campaign ^^'where any such phrase is used of an English 
foree^ is in the preceding year, where the Chronicler 
describes tiie brave but ineffectual dash which Alfred made 
to try and intercept the treacherous Danes before they got 
into Exeter '• 

But after all, the greatest of all human causes of success Alfred's 
(though it is not merely human) is contained in those S^fl^ne 
words of the Chronicler already quoted, ' they were fain of 
him/ The personality of Alfred was beginning to tdlj 
and to rally to itself all that was worthiest in the nation. 
It has been compared, not unaptly, to the resurrection of 
France under Joan of Arc V 

§ 72/ For the next few years Alfred had comparative ComiMuri 
peace, the Danes being mostly occupied on the Continent. * ^^®*^ 
There was a small, but successful, naval engagement in 
881 or 882 \ and in 884' a body of the enemy landed in 
Kent and laid siege to Rochester, throwing up their usual 
fortifications round their own positions. But the besieged 
defended themselves successfully till Alfred came with the 
fyrd, and the besiegers were in their turn besieged, and 
withdrew, possibly by agreement, to the Continent once 
more, leaving their prisoners, and the horses which they 
had brought with them from over seas, in Alfred^s 

^ Earlier in tho annal Alfred nofc therefore be sure whetlier 

* rides * io Brizion. they also are dated a year in 

' './Elfrediefter^amgehorsadan advance; but probably in moat 

bere mid fierde WUL* eases they are. 

' Sir Walter Besant, EssaySi * That this and not 885 la the 

pL 17. true date is proved by tho Annates 

* For purely English events we Yedabtinl, and the Chronieon 

have not^ as a rule, the help of Reginonis, Pert% I. 591, $94. 
the foreign Chronieles, and can* 
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hands ^. The appearance of their kinsmen in Kent seems 
to have been too much for the loyalty of the Danes in 
East Anglia. 'They broke the peace with King Alfred V 
Alfred at once sent his fleet from Kent \ where it had no 
doubt been supporting his operations at Rochester, across 
the broad estuary of the Thames, and at the mouth of the 
Stour, between Essex and Suffolk, the English defeated 
and captured a fleet of sixteen sail ; but on their way back 
were met by a superior fleet of East Anglian Danes, and 
defeated in their turn. It will be remembered that it is 
in reference to this defeat that the earlier writer in Simeon 
of Durham gives us the wonderful story based on the 
corrupt reading in Asser of ' dormiret ' f or 'domum iret V 
§ 73' ^^^ ^^^^ stage in the liberation' of England was 
a very important one, being nothing less than the acquisition 
of London by Alfred. This is placed by the Chronicle in 
886. But we have seen that the Chronicle is here in 
advance by a year of the true chronology ; the true date is 
therefore probably 885. It is clear that Alfred did not 
gain this great success without the use of force ^; and 
I am inclined to see in this the culmination of the measures 
which he took to chastise the East Anglian Danes for 
their breach of the peace in the preceding year*« It is 
with this that we must associate the document known as 
Alfred and Guthrum's peace", often wrongly confused with 



* Asser, 483 B, C [37]. 

' This comes at the end of the 
snnal in the Chronicle^ but 
almost certainly refers to an 
earlier period of the year. 

* ' de Cantio^* Asser, u. a. 

* See aboy e» § 5a 

* Chron. ii. 99 1 

* Whatever the date, the Chro* 
■) places the occupation of 

on in dose connexion with 



the breach of the peace by the 
Danes in the preceding year. It 
may even be that a desire to 
bring out that connexion has led 
to the mention of the breach 
being postponed to the end of the 
annaL 

' Schmid, Gesetxe, ppi 106 It 
Ct ib. xxxviiit; and see the 
very interesting remarks of Green, 
G. E. pp. 151-9. ■ 
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the settlement of 878. By this treaty the boandaries of 
878 were materially modified in Alfred's favour. They 
now ran up the Thames to the mouth of the Leai up 
the Lea to its source, thence to Bedford, and so up the 
Ouse to Watling Street. By this, not only London^ 
but a considerable district east of Watling Street was 
•made over to Alfred. The Danes had paid heavily for 
their momentary treachery. But again it illustrates the 
fragmentary nature of our sources^ that we hear nothing 
of the military operations which must have led up to thb 
success. 

It had an immense effect upon Alfred's position, and £flcet of 
made him more clearly than ever the head of the nation, j^x^^n 
'There submitted to him the whole Angle-kin that was I^itiou. 
not in subjection to the Danes.' The city was restored and 
fortified, and committed to the care of Alfred's son-in-law, 
^thelred, whom soon after 878 ^ he had made ealdorman 
of the part of Mercia which fell to him by the settlement 
of that year. Once, in 851, under Berhtwulf, the Danes 
had captured London ; they had occupied it in 87a under 
Burgred; it had fallen to their share at the division of 
Mercia in 877. But never again, after Alfred's restoration Alfred, 
of it, was it ever forcibly captured by them or by any other fo^^r'of 
foreign host. Alfred is rightly called the second founder London, 
of London '• 

Once more, for a few years, Alfred had peace. In 889 Peace, 
or 890 his old enemy and god-son, Guthrum-Athelstan 
of East Anglia, died. How far he had really become 
a Christian we cannot tell. In spite of his baptism Ethel- 
werd uncharitably dismisses him below : ' he breathed out 

^ Certainly as earlj aa 880; Banke^ n. a. TL U. 43: 'Die 

aee the eharteir Birch, Kow 547 ; merkaniile Hauptatadt der Welt 

K. a D. Ka 311. verdanki dem KSnSg Alfked 

* Esaay% pp. 19^ 57, 945!^;. gleichaam ihre iweiie Ordndungi* 
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liis soul to Oreufl'/ But for the present the Danes of 
East Anglia made no movement. 

§ 74. In 892 the final storm barst on England; but the 
result was only to show the strength of the system whieh 
Alfred had built up during the years of peaee*. The 
splendid annals 893-^7 (892-6 aecording to the true 
chronology)^ in which, as has been said, we seem to hear 
the very voice of Alfred himself ^ and beside whieh, as the 
same authority declares ^, * every other piece of prose not 
in these Clironicles merely, but throughout the whole range 
of extant Saxon literature, must assume a secondary rank/ 
give us some insight into the reforms which Alfred had 
effected* 

(i) To counteract the standing weakness of citizen- 
armies, which made them liable to melt away at the 
critical moment, when their short term of service was 
expired, he divided the fyrd into two divisions, .which were 
to relieve one another at fixed intervals, * so that always 
lialf were at home, and half on service.' This measure is 
})articularly interesting, as it may have been suggested to 
Alfred by his studies in Orosius, where a similar institutioo 
is attributed to the Amazons, and in Alfred's translation is 
described in language very similar to that of the Chronicled 
(2) Besides the two alternating divisions of the fyrd, the 
Chronicle enumerates ' the men who were liound to keep 
the burgs V If the Danes had taught the Saxons the 
importance of mobility when in movement, they had no 
less surely taught them the importance of fortifications 
when stationary. In the first place the towns were en- 
couraged to fortify themselves — we have a very interesting 

* 'Oreo tradii spiramen,* pw ' Seeabova, § la 

517 GL * Earle^ Chroniclea, pi. xvi 

^ Halmesbury has some inter* * Chron. IL evii, 109. 

eating remarka on this, O. R L ' Chron. 894 ad init. 
laS^ 129 ; e£ SL C. H. i. 191* 
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cloeuinenty unfortunate]/ without date^ whieli tells Bow 
jEthelred of Mercia, and his wife^ MihdtisA, lady of 
the Mercians, ' hade work the bui^ at Worcester for (he 
protection of all the people^'; while in 898 there was 
a formal conference at Chelsea between Alfred, iBthelred^ 
^thelflsd, and Archbishop Pl^pnund on the fortifications 
of London K But besides this, fortified camps were erected 
at strategic points. • The important document known as 
the burghal hidage \ which is only a very little later than 
Alfred's reign, seems to show that certain districts were 
appuiienant to these burgs^ while 'the men who were 
bound to keep the burgs' would possibly hold their lands 
by a tenure analogous to that known unier the feudal 
system as 'castle-guard.' Asser also insists strongly on 
the. importance which Alfred attached to the cionstmctk>n 
of 'castella' or 'arces' (= burgs); though he also shows 
that Alfred had considerable difficulty in getting his sub- - • 
jects to adopt this novel mode of defence*. It would 
seem then that, in creating the famous lines of forts by 
which Edward and ^thelflaed secured the country which 
they won from the Danes, they were but carrying out the 
policy of their father ^ 

(3) It seems to have been part of Alfred's military (3) ?^tt>n- 
policy to increase considerably the number of thanes, by thanes ln« 
conferring the privileges, and enforcing the obligations of creased, 
thanehood on all owners of five hides of land, an estate 



> Birch, Ko. 579 ; X. C. D. Ka 
1075. 

* 'd« Instanratione urbis Lon- 
donliie/ Birch, No. 577. 

' Birch, No. 1335; see MaitUnd, 
Domesday and Beyond, ppi 187, 
188, 50a ff. 

* 493 A, B [59» 60]. 

* There i« a good passage on 
this point fn Ingalf, p. a^: 



'Alfredus • • • ciuitatos suas el 
castolla ana renonauit^ tuma ei 



mnnitionea in !ocis magia 
sariis consimzit, ae iotam terras 
faeiem in fonnam multo melioram 
immutatam, per oppida mnrata, 
et alia loca mnniiisaima oontra 
barharos insaperabilem fore feeii*; 
cf. Essaji^ pp. 141 It 
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analogous to the later knight's fee. This would give the 
king a nucleus of highly equipped troops, whom he eould 
moreover call out on his own authority, without going 
through the form of consulting the WitanK It can 
hardly be a mere accident that, whereas in the records of 
Alfred's reign, the only mention of king's thanes hitherto 
has been in connexion with the minor military operations 
of the great 'year of battles,' 871, in the annals 894-7 
they are mentioned no less than six times. 

(4) These annals also furnish abundant evidence of that 
increased mobility of the English forces which we have 
already noticed. Thqr ftlso show 

(5) That the English had learned not only to make 
fortifications, but to storm them^ After this preamble 
we return to the history of Alfred's last contest. 

§ 75. On November i, 891 ', Amulf, king of the Eastern 
Franks, had defeated the Northmen in a brilliant engage* 
meut on the Dyle, which freed the interior of (Germany 
for ever from these foes. This, and the fiimine which 
prevailed on the Continent in 89a in consequence of an 
exceptionallj severe winter, disgusted them with their 
continental quarters; and in the autumn of 89a ^ a fleet 
of 250 sail put forth from Boulogne, and entered the 
mouth of the then navigable river Lymne, drew their 
ships four miles up the river, and, after capturing an 
unfinished^ fort, entrenched themselves at Appledore. 



' Stabbs, Const Hist i 191 ; 
Essays, pp. 143 it ; Green, C £. 

pp.X35ft 

* Chron. 894, i 86-7. 

' For this event the date in the 
Chronicle is apparently oorrect 

* See DUmmler, u. a iL 349 It 
The foreign Chronicles show 
clearly that the date is 899, not 
993 as in the Saxon Chxon. 



* 'samworht,' 'half-wrought/ 
Mr. Haefadyen ingeniously eon- 
nects this with the passage dted 
abore from Asser, as to the diA* 
enlty which Alfred had in getting 
the fortifications eonstmoted 
which he had ordered. For the 
justification of the sketch which 
follows I must refer to my notes 
to the Chroniela The only point 
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Shortly after, a smaller detachment of eighty ships under 
Hiesten sailed into the estuary of the Thames, entered the 
Swale, and fortified itself at Milton. In view of these 
new encampment* on English soil, Alfred, early in 893 
(894}, exacted oaths from the Northumbrian and East 
Anglian Danes, mth hostages in addition from the latter, 
that they would take no part with the invaders. This is 
the first time that we have had mention of any dealings of 
Alfred with the Northumbrian Danes, and it shows what 
new possibilities were opening before him; whQe, on the 
other side, the important part which, in spite of their Aeon* 
oaths» the Northumbrian and Eist Anglian Danes took ^t^pHo 
in the following struggle, and the fact that the new in- ^^'^V^^. 
vaders brought their wives and children with them, prove ^^^^^ 
that this was no mere predatory raid, but a deliherate and 
concerted attempt to conquer England* Alfred with his 
fyrd took up a position between the two Danish camps, so 
as to watch them both. Numerous small skirmishes took 
place, but no general engagement Meanwhile Alfred was . 
negotiating with the smaller body of Danes at Milton; 
whom he may have thought to detach by makmg a sqparata 
agreement with them. Hasten entered into negotiations, 
and even allowed his two sons to be baptised, Alfred him- 
self and ^thelred of Mereia acting as sponsors. But on 
the part of Hssten the negotiations were only m blind ; 
if indeed they had not been originally proposed by 
him with this object. WhQe they were in progress, he Dsnlsh 
ordered the Danes at Appledore to send their ships round ^^mwl^ 
to Benfleet in Essex, and themselves to break ont in foros^ 
and marching through Surrey, Hampshire, and Berkshire 
cross the upper Thames, and then, turning eastwards^ 
regain theur ships at Benfleet, to which he himself now 

on wUdi I luiTS modiflsd my Tiew, is ss to the posHien of Bat* 
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cwMicdy tbiew up m foiCifkation, and oecajM Imiiidf wKk 
luunybg the dktrictfy wlueh had been eeded to Alf icd 
by the settlenient of 885 (886). Thie plan waa put into 
ezeeotion. But thongb the Danes aft Appledoio aneeeeded 
in breaking oat^ they were pursued by the fyrd under 
Alfred's eldest son Edward^, which overtook then! (mr^ in 
the Cfhnmicler's words, *roie before them'), compelled 
them to fight a general engagement at Funham, in whidi 
the Danes were defeated, and driven in confuskm across the 
Thamee^ and up the Hertfordshire Colne, where they took 
refuge in an island called Thomey^ whidi the fyid pro* 
oeeded to Uockade Uofoitunatdy at this crisis the tenn 
of service of Edward's divirion of the fyrd expired, and 
their provisions bang exhausted they were forced to raise 
thebloekada 

Alfred was on his way to rdieve them with the other 

division of the fyrd, when he heard' that two fleets ol 

Tlie Duiet Noithumbrian and East Anglian Danes were operating in 



* It is only In SUMlwevd thst 
Edwmid's share In the eampai^ 
Is mentioiMd. He would now be 
a little over twentjr, if, tm Aner 
seji^ Alfired was msrried In S66^ 
and Ed ward was Ills seeond ehUdi 

475 A [19I 4B5 14«]. 
- * This name also eomes from 
Ethel word. Rsmsigrt Foanda- 
iiens of Englandy I. aSi, sees In 
ihls the anelent name of Wesi- 
mlniter; and a writer In tba 
Athenaeom for Jane 15, 190I9 
takes the same view slill mom 
pesiUvelj, ssjinf fhat we shall 
seareh the Golne In vain Ibr an 
Island esUed Thomegr* Xlmss^e 
wo shooM seareh the nalshhoor- 
hood of Westminster with eqvsllj 
Uttlo soeaeesi and If the 



has beeome exilnet In one loesli^i 
whjr not In the othert poesility 
beeanee the thome hare beeome. 
eztinot whleb gave the nsme» 
Ethelwerd ma§ be mietsben as to 
the name^ bat It Is absolnte!|y 
eertsin that the lilsnd on whieh 
the Banes were Uoekaded was 
In the Golne; *hle flafon ofer 
Temeee^ • • • )a ap be Golne on 
anno iggdL ps besMt sis flerd 
Wsu* 

' To tUs year periispB heller 
than to maf other wonld mpigif 
the ynarj ihetorkal deseriptfon of 
Hon. Hani, how memiiimuii 
poored In open the klns^ Mgiaf 
that the Bmms were In tlil% thsiy 
and the other qoarter, pfw 131^ 
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the vreti, the hfgcr one 61 100 diips besieging Exeter^ the intlw 
smaller one of fortj shipe besieging im mmamed fort on ^**^^ 
the eoMt of North Devon. Alfred at onee hiviied weeU 
ward^ detBching however a email force under Edward to 
watch the Danes at Thomey* Alfred was nltimaftd/' 
snooessfnl in raising the siege of Exeter; (he late of tiie 
North Devon fort is not reeorded. 

Meanwhile Edward, reinforced by iBthelred from London, SdwmrA 
rraewed the blockade of Tfaomey, the Danes haiangbeen tlMihaM 
unable to aTail themsdves of his temponuy absence, owing £S^^^ 
to the fact that their chief had been woniMled in the battle 



of Famham. Thqr had accordingly to submit and give 
hostages^ and were then allowed to mareh off. Edward 
and ^ihelred returned to London, and eollectmg reinforoe* 
ments there and from the west, marehed to Benfleet, which Capliii« 
they found garrisoned by their former antagonists from 
Thomey; Hiesten himself with his divinon bong away 
plundering* The foit was carried, the garrison put to 
flight, all the women, and children, and plunder captorsd; 
Hiesten's own wife and sons were among the captives^ 
though dther now or later Alfred chivalroudy restored 
them, because of Ihe relationship which baptism had 
created between them. The ships were burned or broken 
up, or carried off to London and Boehester* It was as 
complete a victory as could well be imagined. 

§ 76. The defeated Danes fell back on Shoebory, wheire 
they were joined by Hasten, and Ihrew up another forti* 
fication. They then set out to mardi up the Thames, 
bdng jcnned by huge reinforeements from Northumbria 
and East Anglia. The object of this move was probah^ 



* Tli« Chraiiiela eeems to qrn- wis trndcdlB Hie wmI tons ttste 

•hroBlM ths TOltef oT EseUr sp- loiiftr, wbiU 11m Bngllili Ibrats 

TpsnadmMfy with ths capliivt of wore liloebidiiie B«ttl«gloi^ 

tho fori at BobIIooI; iNil Alfrod Cli»Mi.L$|i 
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TheDanei to GO-operate with their friends in Devonshire against 
. ^^ * Alfred's force. If so^ it was frustrated. The three great 
1 across ealdormen^ iEthelred of Mercia, JSthelnoth of Somerseti 
> England, ^j ^thelhelm of Wilts.. ' with the thanes who were at 
home at the forts,' raised a levy, the extent of whieh, as 
Professor Earle has remarked \ seems to astonish the 
Chronicler himself, * from every burg east of Parret, west 
and east of Selwood, north of Thsmes, west of Severn, 
with some of the North Welsh ' ; the co-operation of these 
last being especially noteworthy. In view of these gather- 
ing forces the Danes were obliged to head off northwards 
up the Severn valley, being finally overtaken at Buttmgton, 
and blockaded on both sides of the river. The locality 
of this place has been much disputed; some authorities 
placing it at Buttington Tump, at the junction of the Wye 
with the Severn, others identifying it with Buttington on 
the borders of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. Contrary 
to my former opinion, I am now inclined to take the hitter 
view ; not becwise of Sir James Ramsay's objection that 
the Severn is too wide to be blockaded at Buttington Tump, 
for on that theory the river on which the Danes* were 
blockaded would be the Wye; but because the phrase of 
the Chronicler that the Danes marched ' up along Severn,' 
just as they had marched * up along^ Thames,' seems to 
imply that they followed the Severn valley northwards; 
whereas to reach Buttington Tump they would have had to 
cross the Severn and turn south; and moreover, in that 
ease, their fleets in Devonshire would probably have made 
some attempt to relieve them. However this may be^the 
English blockaded them for ' many weeks,' until fhey were 
starved out, their horses having all drad of hunger or been 
eaten. They then made a desperate attempt to break 
through the English lines on the eastern side of the river^ 



defeated 
at But- 
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but were defeated with loss ; those who escaped retarning and retlro 
to Shoebury ; then, leaving their ships, their women, and 1^117;^^ 
their booty in East Anglia, and drawing in large reinforce- 
ments from East Anglia and Northnmbria, they made 
a sudden dash across England, marching 'without stop- 
ping ' day or night,' till they reached the mined Roman 
walls of Chester, where they fortified themselves for the lliey 
winter. The fyrd failed to cut them off before they reached ^^^/ 
Chester, and the approach of winter and the heavy work 
already done probably prevented them from attempting 
another blockade ; they therefore contented themselves with 
destroying everything in the neighbourhood from which 
the Danes could gather sustenance, and retired. Not since 
the great year of battles in 871 had there been such a bust- 
ling year in England, and what a different result! 

§77* The measures taken by the English proved effective, 
for early in the next year, 894 (895), want of provisions 
forced the Danes to evacuate Chester, and withdraw into 
Wales, whence they retired to Mersea in Essex; * marching and retire 
through Northumbria and East Anglia, so aa the fyrd ^ ^"^^ 
might not reach them'^; words which give eloquent 
testimony to the changed state of things. At Mersea they 
were joined by the fleet from Exeter, which had been beaten 
off with heavy loss in an attempt which they had made on 
Chichester. At the end of this year and the beginning of 
the next, 895 (896), the Danes drew their ships up the They 
Thames and Lea to a spot twenty miles above London, ^^ 
and there fortified themselves. An attempt by the garrison selves on 
of London with other forces to storm the Danish lines ^^ 
failed; and so during harvest Alfred encamped in the 

> Unstraeefl,* literally 'at a attacked tb« Danes at York, 
streteh.' . p. 518 B. Or is this a panitiT« 

' Can it be that the fyrd after expedition against the N<Hrthani- 
all did reach them? Ethelwerd brian Danes? 
seems to say that JEthelnoth 
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ndghbonrbood to protect tlie inhabitants of the dittriet, 
while thej were reaping their com. One day as he was 
riding up the river^ he noticed a spot where it seemed to 
him possiblej by constructing obstacles on rither side of the 
stream, to prevmt the Danish ships from getting out^ 
He at once proceeded to put his phm into execution, but 
he had hardly begun when the Ihmes realised that thejr 
were out-manoeuvred, and abandoning their ships once 
more struck off for the upper waters of the Severn. The 
f jrd pursued, but here again no attempt was made to 
blockade them, and the Danes wintered at Bridgenorth. 

The next summer, 896 (897), the Danish host broke up, 
'some to East Anglia,, some to Northumbria. Those who 
had no property [in England] got them ships and fared 
south over sea to the Seine/ The long campaign was 
over. ' And through God*s mercy/ says the dironicler once 
more, 'the [Danish] host had not wholly ruined the 
Angle-kin, but they were much more ruined in those three 
years with murrain of men and cattle, and with the kss 
of many of the most excellent king's thanes who passed 
away in those three years.' 

§ 78. The only thing that remained to be done was to 
suppress the predatory raids of Northumbrian and East 
Anglian ships on the south coasts of Wessex. With this 
object Alfred turned the constructive ability which he un- 
doubtedly possessed to the building of a new type of ship. 



' Hen. Hunt lajs 'feeitaqoaai 
Laye findi in trU brachia,*]!. 150 ; 
i. e. he eonceires the two obstacles 
as ereeted in tho rirer, so dividing 
it into three ehannelsi which is 
perfectly possible. Perhaps the 
worthy archdeacon may even have 
seen the remains of Alfred's works. 
Bat I cannot now takeSteenstrnp's 



view that this device may hwm 
been suggested to Alfred by Oro* 
ains' aocount of the eaptura of 
Babylon by Cyma, Lib^ {1.0^61 
That was effected by diverting 
the eoarse of the river, whieh 
there is no reason to suppose that 
Alfred attempted. 
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just &8 Caesar did when he invaded Britain '. Thej.were 
much krger in all their measurements than the wiking 
vessels^ built neither on Frisian nor Danish lines, but 
according to the king's own ideas. To tell the honest Kola 
truth, they do not seem to have been a great success. In £[^^m, 
an engagement between nine of the new ships and six 
wiking vessels in the neighbourhood of the Isle of Wight 
all the English ships got aground, ' veiy uneomfortablj/ 
as the Chronicler quaintly says^ six on one side of the strait 
and three on the other. Moreover at the end of the same 
annal it is recorded: 'and the same summer perished no . 
less than twenty ships on the South Coast, crewt and all'; 
so that the new ships do not seem to have been very capable 
of weathering a storm. We have noticed earlier naval opera* 
tions of Alfred in the years 875, 877, 881 (88a), 884 (885)1 
I am, however, inclined to think that both Alfred's ckims Alfred*** 
to be called the founder of the English navy, and also the ^]^^^ 
previous disuse of the sea by the Saxona have been some- founder 
what exaggerated. The mention of Frisians as fighting ^ngibh 
on the English side * in the naval engagement just referred ?*^. 
to, shows indeed that Alfred was glad to avail himself of 
these skilled mariners, who had probably come over to 
England in consequence of the wiking settlements in 



> Bell. GaU. t. x. 

* Hie connexion of the Frisian 
language with that of the Angles 
and Saxons was very close, and 
they haye certain marked char- 
acteristics in commoni pointing 
to close neighbourhood of their 
original abodes. Of English 
dialects the Frisian is nearest to 
Kentishi except in the northern 
Frisian Islands, where it seems 
more aldn to YTest-Sazon* I take 
this ttom Sieb% Zor Oesch. der 



engt-fries. Sprache^ In Paul's 
Orundriss der germanlschen 
Fhilologie^ snd ed. L 1x53 11^ 
for a reference to which I am 
indebted to Pkt>fessor Kapler, whe 
telis mo that in his Judgement 
Englishmen and Frisians would 
be quite Intelligible to one another 
in the ninth centuiy. Thex« Is 
a sentence of Frisian in Psrts^ 
jsit s^6p which might Just as 
weU be Anglo-Saxon. 
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Frisians just as the Danish descent on Wessex, in 878, 
drove many West Saxons to take refuge on the Continent. 
And Asser expressly mentions Frisians among those who 
settled under Alfred's rule \ There was certainly a naval 
engagement in 85 1 , under JSthel wulf ', in which the English 
were victorious, if not yet earlier in 833 and 840 \ Still 
it is no doubt true that there was no fleet capable of safe- 
guarding the English coasts. The silence of the Chronicle 
as to any later attacks may indicate that this was effected 
in Alfred's later years. Unhappily, for the last four years 
of Alfred's reign the Chronicle is silent as to almost every* 
thing. So the argument is at best precarious. The stress 
laid on the description of Alfred's new ships shows that he 
saw in this the necessaiy completion of his work for the 
defence of England; but did it really require such ah 
immense amount of genius to discern that, as the invaders 
came by sea, it was desirable to stop them^ if possible, 
before they got to land ? 

§ 79* ^® A^ constantly being told that 'Peace hath 
her victories not less renowned than war.' But the victories 



* Id 889 Charles the Fat had 
granted West Friesland to a 
wiking Chief GuSfriff, DUmmler, 
u. 8. iL 904, 905 ; ef. ibid. 934 ff, 
941 ; Weber, it s. t. 684, 685. 
For earlier ravages in Frisia, et 
ibid. 495 ; Pertz, i. 445. 

* 486 B [44]. Charles the Great 
also employed Frisians in his fleet 
for his wars against the Danes, 
Weber, q. i. p. 491 ; of. £inhard| 
YiU CaroH, c. 17. 

' Mr. Conybeare says: 'one 

HS. of the A«>S. Chronicle makes 

<Kt. Neot [!!] (AthelsUn of Kent) 

t" on shipboard " in 851, but 

itry, if correct, stands abso- 

alone.' The fact is that the 



entry is fonnd in fire MSSL ont «f 
six. X is the only one which 
omits the words ' on acipom.* 

* See notes to Chron., ad loe. 
It has, howcTer, been pointed out 
to me by Mr. A. J. Wyatt, ef 
Christ's College, Cambridge, thai 
the phrase 'ahton w»Istowe ge- 
wald ' looks as If these battles were 
fought on land ; and I admit that 
I cannot prodnce any certaia 
instance of this phrase being 
applied to a naral victoiy. The 
provision that a merchant who 
fared thrice over sea on hit own 
account shoold rank aa a thane 
is unfortunately of uncertain date^ 
Schmidy ppu IxIt, 99a 
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of peace are worthj of double renown when tliey have to 
be won^ as in Alfred's case^ from the ashes left bj an 
exhausting war. For, as Alfred says himself, * throughout 
all England everything was harried and burnt'/ 

The most needful of the works of peace is, as men have 
often learnt by bitter experience^ to be prepared for wan 
Not only the works of peace, but peace itself, are impossible 
except under the guarantee of an adequate military and 
naval force. We have said enough already of Alfred's 
efforts to reorganise his kingdom on this side. 

Much too would be needed in the way of civil re« CWil 
organisation, especially in the non- West-Saxon districts ^ti^"'' 
which had been won from the Danes. And this fact is 
probably the basis of the legend which makes Alfred the 
inventor of shires, hundreds, and tithings *. Indeed, in the 
districts which previously had formed part of Mercia, it is * 

probable that the shire system was introduced for the first The shire 
time, either now or a little later. For, as Mr. Taylor has 'y**^""- 
pointed out', whereas every existing shire division south 
of the Tliames is mentioned in the oldest MS. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle before the first change of hand at 
the year 892, there is no mention of any Mercian shire in 
any MS. of the Chronicle prior to looo. Legislation too Lcgishi- 
would be required, though we must always remember that yery"m« 
legislation, as we understand it, played a very small part portant 

* Preface to Pastoral Care. CH ne eardaff nttnig agend frea» ae 

the description of the Lombard wild-deor abysgiaff ^a stoire^ )a 

ravages in the translation of the nr httfde 7 eardode manna 

Dialogues, p. 958 : ' nu syndon >a mnnigo.' 

burga forhergode . • • 7 >a eeastra * So Freeman, in Diet If at. 

toworpene, oyrean forhnrnde 7 Biog. L 156; et 8. C. H. i. 99^ 

mynstra toworpene, 7 eae ge- ioo;'ooeasioneharbaronunetiam 

hwylce tunas ge wera ge wifk indigenae in raplnas anhelane> 

fram hnSennm mannum geweste^ rant,' W. IL L- xa^. 

7 eae fram »Ioe bigonge >is land * Rev. C. 8. Taylor, Origin of 

ligeV tolysed 7 idlaO in westenne. the Mercian 8hireS| pw 9. 
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in Anglo-Saxon times. The idea of a code or body of 
statutes covering all departments of civil life was qnite 
foreign to their notions, and every attempt to explain the 
existing Anglo-Saxon laws on any such hypothesis must 
be a failure. Into the details of Alfred's laws I do not 
propose to enter. To do so with any profit would require 
more space than I can afford, and a minuter knowledge of 
the earlier and later laws than I can pretend to. Indeed* 
I must confess that the study of the Anglo-Saxon laws 
often reduces roe to a state of mental chaos. I may know, 
as a rule, the meaning of individual words; I can construe, 
though not invariably, the separate sentences. But what 
it all comes to is often a; total mystery. The reason (aJMut 
from my own shortcomings) is to be sought in the fact 
alluded to above, that a very small part of Anglo-Saxon 
life and institutions is to be found in the laws, which imply 
a whole body of unwritten custom, of which only the most 
salient changes are registered in the laws. And as this 
body of unwritten custom is, to a large extent, beyond our 
reach, it is not surprising that the written law, to which it 
was the key, should often be obscure. 

§ 80. The date of Alfred's laws is unfortunately nowhere 
given. But it must be comparatively late in his reign. 
The introduction consists, as is well known, largely of 
passages taken from the Old and New Testaments, trans- 
lated from the Vulgate with a degree of skill and freedom, 
which seems to imply some practice in the work of transla- 
tion and adaptation, which, as we shall see, Alfred probably 
did not begin at any rate before the year 887 \ We may 
therefore conjecture that the enactment of these laws should 
be placed either just before, or just after the last great 



> Below, ( 90. €f. M. H. Turk, 
The Legal Code of AUbed the 
Great, ppw 50^ 51 (a xerj uaefiil 



monograph) ; Schmid, Qeaetse, 
pp. zxxriift 
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struggle with the Danes, 892-6 ; for William of Malmes* 
hury's statement that while, as a rule, ' inter arma silent 
leges/ Alfred carried on his legislation amid the did of 
war^, need not be taken for more than the rhetorical 
flourish which it evidently is. 

One or two points in the preface and in the laws may Point* of 
just he briefly noted. In the former there is an interesting |JJ^J[|^^ 
mistranslation of the fifth commandment, the feminine with 
relative in the last clause: 'which the Lord thy Ood 
giveth thee,' being taken to refer not to land (terra) hut 
to mother (matrem) ; ' honour thy father and thy mother 
whom the Lord gave thee ^/ Was it the thankful thought 
of his own noble mother Osburh which prompted this 
mistake? 

The insertion among the causes which excuse the non* 
return of a deposit, of the case of its having been captured 
by the enemy ^, throws light on the circumstances of the 
time, as does the provision of one of the laws that^ for 
certain offences, the punishment is- doubled when the * fyrd ^ 
is out^. Characteristie too of the times is the fact that 
treason against the lord is ' boot-less V i*^ incapable of 
being atoned for by money-payment, and the provision 
against harbouring the king's fugitives'. Nor is it 



^ 'licet enim, ut quidam ait, 
leges inter arma sileant, ille inter 
frvmitus armorum leges tulit,* 
Qesta Regum, L 199; tt Robert 
of Gloucester, L 39a : ' Vor ^j 
me segge ^at lawes he) in wonre 
tyme uorlore, Nas it nojt so bi is 
dayoy Tor >ei he in worre were, 
Lawes he made rijtnolore and 
strengore>enerwere.' CtChron. 
Rames., p. 13 : <Alfredus rex 
Anglioanun legum eonditor/ 

' Turk, a. a. pw 35. 



* '>a}t it here name^* Tnrkf pw 
74 ; Scbmid, p. 6a ; 'here' is the 
regular name for the Danish, as 
*tyTd' is for the natlre heat 

* Turk, p. 100 ; Schmid, p. 94. 

* Turk, p. 8a; Schmid, pw 66; 
Alfred's idea that it was Christi- 
anity which first allowed money- 
compensation for offences is in* 
teresting, though unhlstoricaL 
The same idea ooeurs Oros^ 48^ 

3a. 

* Turk, p. 84 ; Schmid, p. 79. 
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8uq)rising that Alfred the truth-teller should be speciallj 
severe against falsehood ; if any man commits folk-leasing, 
i. e. public slander, he is to suffer no lighter punishment than 
the loss of the offending member K 

At the end of the Apostolic letter^ which Alfred translates 
from Acts xv, is found a version of the golden rule in its 
negative form, ' that which ye would not that other men 
should do to you, do not ye to other men V This is not, as 
is often alleged', an insertion made by Alfred from the 
Sermon on the Mount ^, but is an addition to the text of 
ActSj found in some Greek and Old Latin MSS., from the 
latter of which it passed into some MSS. of. the Vulgate ^ 
Most characteristic of Alfred's thought is the comment: 
' by this one law any one may know how he ought to judge 
another ; he needs no other law book/ 
Alfred^a § 8i. Asser gives a striking picture*, which there is no 

traTion of i^^^^son to distrust, of the pains which Alfred took to secure 
]nst!c«. a good administration of justice, and especially to * see that 
such as are in need and necessity have right/ From this 
point of view we can understand Alfred's recasting the 
precept of Exodus xxiii. 3 : ' pauperis quoque non misere* 
beris in iudicio,* * neither shalt thou favour a poor man in 
his cause' (R.V«). The warning that justice is no more to 
be wrested in favour of the poor, than of the rich, is* one 
not unneeded now. But undue favouring of the poor was 
a remote danger in Alfred's day, when, as Asser says, the 
poor had few helpers, or none, besides the king^. And so 
Alfred puts the precept in a general form : ' ^udge thou 
very equally, judge not one judgement for the rich, and 

> Turk, p. 96 ; Scbmid, p. 88. in its negniiye fona. 

* Turk, p. 80 ; Schniid, p. 66L * Turk, pp. 37, 38L 

* e. g. by Sohmid, p. xzziz. * 497 A-D [69-71]. 

* Hatt Tii. 10, which givM ^ 497 A [69]. 
\e mle in its positive^ and not 
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another for the poor V And it would seem from Asser's 
account that he kept a control on the local administration 
of justice^ not only by constantly hearing appeals himsel(| 
but also by a system of special envoys analogous to the 
Carolingian * missi dominici/ and to the later * justices in 
eyreV 

Of Alfred's accessibility as the fountain of justice a very Alfred** 
pleasant picture is given in a document addressed to Edward bUHy to 
the Elder detailing the progress of a suit which had come •uHor*. 
before his &ther Alfred : ' we went in to the king and told 
him how we proposed to settle the matter^ and the king 
stood and washed his hands at Wardour within the bowery 
and when he had finished, he asked us V and so forth. It 
reminds us of the sketch which Josephus gives of Philip, 
tetrarch of Ituraea, almost the only amiable member of the 
odious Herod family; how he would stroll through his 
little state, with a chariot following him on which was 
his curule chair, and if any of hb subjects approached him 
with their causes, he would at once have the chair brought 
forward, and sit and give his judgement there and then\ 
It reminds us still more of the great Charles, of whom 
Einhard relates : ' When he was putting on his shoes or 
dressing, he would not only admit his friends, but also, if 
the Count of the Palace reported that there was some suit 
which could not be settled without his command, he would 
have the parties brought in at once, and, as if sitting in 
his tribunal, would hear the matter, and give his decision K* 
The satisfaction given by Alfred's decisions appears not 

> Turk, p. 78 ; Sehmid, p. 64. Fltali, KOnIg JElfred, p. 179. 

* 'omnia , . • indicia, quae in * Birch, Ka 591 ; K. C 0. Ko. 

sua absentia fiebant • , • inuestiga- aaSL 

bat ; • • • Indices ant per se ipsnm, * Josephna^ Ant xriiL 4, 6 ; ef. 

ant per • • • snoe fideles • • • in« Scbfirer, Oescb. des jadiachen 

terrogabat,' 497 C [70] ; ct Stnbbs^ Yolkes^ L 354 
Const Hist. I. 183^ 905, floS^ 391 ; * Einhard, Vita Caroll, e. 94. 
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only from Asser's panegyric, but also from tlie docomait 
already cited, where the writer contmues: 'And, sire, if 
every judgement which King Alfred gave is to be upset, 
when shall we come to any conclusion ?' 

§ 82. The last section of the Preface to the Laws which 
tells how Alfred gathered these laws from older sources, 
and rejected others, with the advice of his Witan, not 
daring to add to them many of his own, which might 
not be suitable to after ages ', has been often quoted as 
an illustration of Alfred's wise conservatism. It is also 
the best illustration that we have of the action of the 
T7itenagem6t in his reign. Others may be found in the 
charters, but charters, as we have seen', are not numerous. 
The most interesting illustration is to be found in Al&ed's 
will, which shows how anxious Alfred was not to bring 
any undue influence to bear upon his councillora The will 
tells us how in a Witenagem6t at Long Dean^ the pro* 
visions of ^thdwulf 's will and the agreements made 
between Alfred and his brothers were recited, in order 
that the Witan might judge whether Alfred's proposed 
dif position of his property was in harmony with these: 
'Then prayed I them all for my love, and gave them my 
pledge, that I would never bear any grudge agunst any 
for what they might consdentiously decide, and that none 
for love or fear of me should hesitate to declare the law of. 



> CH the very striking parallel 
of Charles the Great: 'eum ad- 
uerteret multa l^ibns popnli sui 
deesse, nam Franei doas habent 
leges [l.e. the Salie and Ripua* 
rian] in plnrimis locis nalde 
dinersasy eogitauit quae deerant 
addere^ et discrepantia nniroi 
prana qnoqne • • • corrigere ; sed 
de his nihil aliqd ah eo factum 



esty nisi quod panca capitnla . • « 
legibus addidit,* ibid. e. 09. 

* Above, f XX. 

* Probably Long Dean, three 
miles fh>m Swanboroogh IVunp^ 
which is between Fewaey and 
Woodboroogh, Wilts. [Igireihis 
statement as I find it, but I have 
searched the six-inch Ordnance 
map in vain.] 
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the case'/ The Chronicle does not mention a single 
meeting of the Witan ; and though it would be wrong to 
argue from this silence^ for the same is true of many other 
reigns^ yet it is probable that the circumstances of the time, 
combined with Alfred's character and ability^ would tend to 
throw more power into the hands of the king^ and to reduce 
proportionally the importance of the Witenagem6t K 

§ 83. Of synods or special ecclesiastical legislation I can ObecarUy 
find no trace under Alfred. More than one bishop's see ^{^|^?^ 
became temporarily or permanently extinct owing to the history 
ravages of the Danes'. The monasteries * once filled/ as ]yfred. 
Alfred says^ ^vn& treasures and books ^' were farourite 
objects of attack. In the Preface to the Cura Pastoralis 
Alfred thanks God for 'the learned bishops which we now 
have'; but, with the exception of the two archbishops 
of Canterbury,' ^thelred and Plegmnnd, Werferth of 
Worcester, and Asser, it is hard to say anything about 
any of them. It is the same with the abbots. Thorny 
the historian o£ St. Augustine's, Canterbury, gives a list 
of abbots about this time, but he can say nothing as to 
any of them ^ Beyond the broad fact of the ruin caused 
by the ravages of the Danes, the whole history of the 
Church under Alfred is most obscure '• This does not 
mean that there is any truth in Ailred of Bievaulx' myth' 
that Alfred regarded it as a king's chief dignity to have Alfred*« 
no power in the Churches of Christ What little evidence Jj'jhe ** 
there is points distinctly the other way K There is a curious Chareb* 
letter of Pope John VIII to Archbishop ^thelred* in which 

> Bireh, No. 553 ; K. C. D. No. * CoL 1777. 
3x4 ; and elsewhere. * * the yeil of ninih-eentiuy 

' This is speeiaUjr noticeable darkness,* Stntbs^ n. s. i. 9^ 
in the matter of grants of land, ' Ed. Migne, coL 7x9^ 
Stubbsy Const Hist L 193. ' Ct Faally p, X53, 

* Stubbs^ n. s. L 199, 130^ 940)1 * Hansi, Coneilla,xvii. 54; JaflS^ 

* Preface to Pastoral Care. Reg. Pont p. 070 ; Chron. it 87. 
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he says : ' We admonish you to set yourself as a wall for 
the house of God not only against the king, but also against 
all who are minded to act perversely.' There seems some 
ground for Sir John Spelman's remark: 'The life and 
ways of Alfred were not perfectly pleasing to the FatheA 
of Rome^/ A letter, from Archbishop Fulk of Rheims to 
^thelred's successor^ Plegmund \ shows that clerical and 
episcopal marriages were common in England at that time; 
and there are traces of something like hereditary succession 
to ecclesiastical lands \ There is no evidence that Alfred 
attempted to alter this state of things; there is some 
evidence that he disapproved it In the Soliloquies of 
St. Augustine^ the Anglo-Saxon translation of which ^ is 
almost certainly by Alfred ', there is a passage in which 
Augustine declares that he has no desire to marry, This^ 
which in the original is purely personal to Augustine^ is by 
the translator extended to all clergy : ' I say however that 
it is better for priests not to marry than to marry V 

Alfred made some attempt to revive the monastic life in 
England. He built a monastery for men at Athelney '', no 
doubt as a thank-offering for the deliverance there begun^ 
and a convent for women at Shaftesbury '; he also made 



' Spelinan*8 Life of Alfred, ed. 
Hearne, pp. 919 ill I owe the 
reference to Mr. Macfadyen. 

* Pertz, xiii. 566-8 ; W. 2L 
II. zlvii 

« Birch, Na 589; K. C D. IVo. 
397. 

* First printed by Cockayne in 
The Slirine; reprinted in Eng* 
lische Studien, xyiii| where the 
pagination of Cockayne's edition 
is retained. I cite the pages of 
Cockayne's edition. 

' See beloW| | X15. 

* 'ie cw»fe }eah ]»t hyt si 



preostom beteroi niebbe Oonne 
hasbbe,* [se. vnf], p. 183; so in 
the Orosius, 990^ x. 9^ Alfred 
strongly condemns the eompell- 
ing of monks to military serrice. 

' Asser, 493 C [60]. 

« Ibid. 495 A [ChI W.ILsays 
that in the Nuns* Chapterhouse 
at Shaftesbury was a stonoi trans- 
ferred thither from the'^iralls of 
the town, with this inscription : 
'Anno Dom. Inc. Elfredus rex 
fecit hane urbem dcoclxzz*. regni 
sue viix*,* O. P. p. 187 (ct LiU 
de Hyda, p. 49^ which reads 're* 
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arrangements, though he did not live to carry them out, 
for founding the New Minster at Winchester^. But he 
had but small success. The taste for the monastic life had 
almost been extinguished among men in England; and of 
the two contradictory causes which Asser suggests' for 
this fact^ viz. the Danish ravages, and the too great riches 
of the English, which caused them to despise the monastic 
life, there can be no doubt that the former is nearer the 
truth. Alfred had accordingly to fill his monasteries with 
foreign monks. The result was not always satisfactory, if 
there is any truth in Asserts story ' how two of these foreign 
monks at Athelney tried to murder their abbot, John 
the Old Saxon. Besides his own foundations, Alfred was 
a liberal contributor to other monasteries, not only in 
England, but also in Ireland and on the Continents Yet 
there is no monastic halo round the head of Alfred, like 
that which adorns his great-grandson Edgar, 



parauSt* for ' fecit *). This shows 
that Shaftesbury was one of 
Alfred*s ' burgs,* and it occurs in 
the Burghal Hidage with a terri* 
tory of 700 hides, Maitland, Domes- 
day, p. 503. It certainly has a 
most commanding position. 

* See the document by which 
Edward acquires land for carry- 
ing out his father*s intentions. 
Birch, "So. 60s I K, C. D. No. 
1087. The so-called ' golden char- 



ter* of foundation 'pro aaima 
patris ' mei Alfred! regis toHui 
AnglU [t] primi eoronati^* is a fl*> 
grant forgery, Birehy Ko. 609, 
K. C D. No. 336; et Liber da 
Hyda, pp. xziii ft 
« 493 D [6i]. 

• 494 [fe-«4]. 

* Asser, 496 A, B [67] ; et Ein- 
hard, c 97, for similar liberality 
on the part of Charles the Great 
towards foreign Christians. 



LECTURE V 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION {coniinued) 
EDUCATION; LITERARY WORKS 

Finance. § 84. That Alfred would be a careful and exact steward 
of all ike resources of his kingdom, we may assume without 
any proof. But, for my own part, I wholly and entirely 
distrust the account which Asser gives ' of the minute and 
mathematical divisions and subdivisions of revenue insti- 
tuted by Alfred. I regard it as an indication that at this 
point of his work Asser was attacked by an acute fit of 
imagination *. Dr. Stubbs has said that there is no point 
on which we are more in the dark than on the financial 
system of the Anglo-Saxons ^ We must also remember 
that since so much of the revenue of an Anglo-Saxon kin^ 
was payable in kind, there was much less room for finance^ 
in the strict sense of the word, than in more modem states. 
Of Alfred's interest and skill in mechanical and artistic 
inventions enough luis perhaps been said already \ Under 
this head would come the well-known story of the candles 
and the lantern shades ^ I cannot myself go into raptures 
over this, as some writers profess to do. But the mention 

' 495 Cr-496 B [65-67]. nur dann boweisen duaa es selion 

' The 'Modus ienendl Parlia- damals Idoologen des Feuda* 

monii* (Siubbs* Chaiien, pp. lismus gabw* Verwaltangsreehli 

50a A) is a curious instance of p. 393^ 

a purely imaginary constitution * Const. Hist I. 1051 149. 

giving itself out as historical. It * Above, |$ 35, 78L 

may be as old as Edward I's reign ; * jlssor, 496 C-£ [68^ 69]. 

if so, M Oneist sayi^ 'es wflrde ^ . 
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of tents ^ in connexion with this invention^ may peihapt 
indicate tbat it was specially during campaigns that the 
need of some such contrivance would be felt. It is one of 
the many curious parallels between things English and 
Fiankxsh^ that Pope Paul I sent to Pippin^ the father of 
Charies the Great^ an instrument for showing the time at 
nights 

§85. Of Alfred's intercourse with foreign nations Asser' Inter- 
gives a ' heightened and telling ' picture, speaking of ' daily ^^ 
embassies of nations who dwell from the Tyrrhene Sea to ot1&«r 
the furthest bound of Ireland.' Of relations of Alfred 
with the Irish princes * I have found no evidence. Bui an 
interesting and pathetic instance of accidental intercourse 
with Ireland is given in the Chronicle under 891 : 'In this Ireland, 
year three " Scots '' (i. e. Irishmen) came to Alfred king, on 
a boat without oars or rudder. They had stolen away 
from Ireland, because they would be for God's love on 
pilgrimage, they recked not where. The boat on which 
they fared was wrought of two and a half hides, and tbey 
took with them meat for a sevennight. And at the end 
of a sevennight they came to land in Cornwall, and straight- 
way fared to Alfred king. Thus were they named, Dub- 
slane, and Macbeth, and Maelinmain.' The story is most 
genuine, and redolent through and through of the spirit 
of Irish History and Saga. The love of pilgrimage Irish ]ot# 



' * tentorionim tenuitatea* 
■ Weber, Weltgeseh., ▼. 298 ; 
Oelsner, JahrbQcher des franki- 
schen Reiches untcr K. Pippin, 
p. 347: 'direximut [uobis] . . . 
libros • • . insimul artem grama- 
tieam . • . geometricam . . . omnea 
Qreco eloquio seriptaa, necnon et 
horologium noetarnum.* C^ 
also the very curious aeeount 
giYoa by Einhard, Annals, ad 



ann. 807, of a striking dock given 
to Charles by the king of Persia, 
cited in HazUtt*s edition of 
Warton's History of English 
Poetry, i. 197^ 

» 499 G [58] ; ef. Einhaid, VIU 
Gar., e. id 

« Of Charles it is said : «8coto. 
rum reges habuit ad suam nolnn- 
tatem,* ibid. 
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ofpiu became a passion in the Irish Church^; the Irish Sagas 
Krimage. ^^^ ^j^ jj^^ ^f ^j^^ j^^^ g^j^^ furnish many iHustra- 

tions of this desire for exile, this self-abandonment (as 
thcj deemed it) to the will of God involved in committing 
themselves to the deep in a frail skin-covered coracle with- 
out oarage or steerage, the slender provision of food for 
the voyage. In the Book of Leinster is a story how three 
young Irish clerics set out on a pilgrimage; 'they took 
as provision on the sea only three loaves. " In the name 
of Christ " (said they), '' let us throw our oars into the 
seai and let ns commend ourselves to our Lord.''' So 
in the voyage of Maelduin, the Irish Saga so well known 
to English readers through Tennyson's poem, Maeldoin 
and his companions exclaim: 'leave the boat alone, and 
cease rowing; whither God wills it to be borne, He will 
bear itV According to Ethel werd', these 'Scots 'after 
leaving Alfred went on to Rome and Jerusalem ; and if soj 
it may well be that this was one of the channels whereby 
Alfred communicated with the East; for we have seen^ 
that Alfred's intercourse with Elias III, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, rests on very good evidence. 
V ninth § 86. It SO happens that we have an account ^ of a pil- 

)iigrim- grimage to Jerusalem, made jnst twenty-five years earlier, 
ige to by a Prankish monk named Bernard, who, with two com- 
laiem. panions, a Spanish and ah Italian monk, set out from 
Rome about the year 865 with the blessing of Pope Nicholas 
(c. i). From Rome they went to Bari, then ' a city of the 
Saracens,' from the ' sultan ' of which they obtained letters 

' The Life of St Gall, written these and other inataneee are 

in thie Tory centuiy, sayt : * na- eolleeted. 

tioni Scotonim consaetndo pere- * 517 EL 

grinandi iam paene in natunun * Ahore^ f 97. 

connerta est,^ Perti, iL 30; e£ * Printed in Tohler, Deaeri* 

Bede^ iL 17a ptiones Terrae Sanetae^ and else- 

' See ChroD. ii 103-205, where whera» 
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to tbe rolen of Alexandria and Egyptian Babylon, t. e* Old 
Cairo (c« 3). From Bari tbey walked to Tatanto, wbere 
they fonod six abipf proceeding to Alexandria with a cargo 
of 9,coo Christian captiYet from Beneventnm (c 4). The 
admiral refused, however, to let them land, until they had 
paid a ransom of six * aurei ' (e« 5). And when they pre- 
sented the letters of tbe sultan of Bari to the govemonr 
of Alexandria they helped them not a whit; and only on 
paying thirteen 'denarii'* apiece were they sent on by 
water with letters to the gOTcmour of Cairo (e. 6)* lltte 
tbe same fate awaited them. In spite of all their letters 
they were thrown into prison, but on payment of another 
thirteen 'denarii' per head they were released, and fur* 
nished with letters which did really prove effective, though 
they had to get them sealed, or, as we should say, they 
Itad to have their passports visaed in every towa which 
they passed through, and this meant ever fresh exactions 
(c« 7). From Cairo they turned north by the Damietta 
branch of tbe Kile and proceeded by Tanis (e. 8) io 
Farama^ tbe traditional abode of tbe Holy Famfly, where 
they procured camels on which they crossed the desert (e. 9) 
to El Arisch, and so by Gaza, Ramldi, and Emmaus to 
Jerusalem, where the patriarch mras Theodosios, tbe imme- 
diate predecessor of Alfred's correspondent, Elias IIL 
Here they lodged in the hospice founded for pilgrims by 
' the glorious Emperor Charles,' near which was the church 
of St Blary with a noble library of books, also given by 
Charies (c. lo). After viriting Uie holy places (ce* 11--18), 
they returned all the way by sea, having an unfavourable 



^^ as^^ #ev^aaaaaa^ae ^w^^FwevV' ^v^^^p ^^av wiae^p aaa^^saew^ ^^a wa^^^ ^k ^ps^b^fp^^^p 

bowcrer nuMj doobUd, bseaoM brsaeh eC Ihe HOs^ wUeb Is 

tbe flsrsesns fnsbtod on tlie doit silted up, 8t lUrtia, Dfst 

monsjMBf pftldbywsigbtySBd O^sfr. 
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passage of sixty days to Mont^ Amo (e. ]9)j wbenoe tlief 
rehurned to Rome, ' where innnmenble bodies of the sdnts 
lepose ' (c. oo). In some wajs, apparently, a pilgrimage to 
£ome was more dangerous than one to Jenmlon. There 
is good peace, says the writer, between Christians and 
pagans both in Egypt and Jerosalem, though they are 
very strict on all travdlen who haye no passports (e. as). 
In Somagna, on the other hand, things were very bad, 
and brigands so nomerons, that pilgrims had to go in 
bands and fully armed (e. 93). 

I have thought it worth while to give an outline of this 

most intafesting little tract, because it diows ua the route 

taken, and the difficulties encountered, by a pilgrim to 

Jerusalem in the reign of Alfred's immediate predecessor^. 

Earlicsi But Alfred's messengen went further East than Psles- 

r^^^^ tine. I have already quoted the passage from the Chronicle 

ofinter- whidi tells how in 883 Alfred sent alms to India to 

MwMn ^^ Thomas and St Bartholomew, in fulfilment of the vow 

^*^^f ^^^^ ^ made ' when they encamped against the Danes at 

London.' On the route taken by these messengen I can 

unfortunately throw no light But the entry is of tian<» 

scendent interest It is the first recorded instance of a eon* 

nexion between England and Hindustan, a connexion 

which has meant so much to India and to England; finr it 

is, I venture to think, to her government of India that 

England largely owes the position in the world which she 

holds to day. 

Inter- Of missions and alms sent to Rome by Alfred five 

instances' are recorded in the Chronicle, and probably 

* St WilUbaldiatlMpreeediiig ruiM, Coa» Samos, Epbesiii^ Hi* 

century (circa 790), took a very letui, Cape Chelidoiiiiim, Qypnii^ 

different route. I s^ve the pria* Smeea, I>emaacii% Jerusalem, 

eipal stages only: The Seine^ This also is printed ia Tobler, 

Roneni OorthonieQm(T), LoeeSi u. a 

Rome^ Naples Syraensa^ Xoaem- ' 883. 887, 888^ 889^.8901 
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Uiere were many oUien not leooidedl, for tbe omimon of wttli 
a formal embaaqr aeems to be noted as ezeq^tkmal *• Bon^ 

Of interooniBe with tlie Frankish empire we aball haTe mad tib« 
some iUiistrations wlien we oome to speak of the foreign ^[j^^S^ 
schohurs imported by Alfred. 

§ 87. Bnt of all the objects which Alfred had in view AUMTs 
the one probably to whidi he attached most importanee }^j^^ 
was, in the words of our Uniyersity bidding-prayer» 'a 



sQocession of persons duly qoalified tar the service of God 
in Chnrdi and State.' In a passage in the Consolation 
of Philosophy' Boethins says to his instmctress: 'Thon 
knowest that ambition never was my mistreu, thoagh 
I did desire materials for carrying out my task*; 'wUdi 
tadc/ adds Alfred, in his own words \ 'was that I shoold 
virtuously and fittingly administer the authority committed - 
to me Now no man • • • can . • • administer govenmienl^ 
unless he have fit tools and the raw material to work upon* 
• • • And a king's raw material and instruments of rule aie 
a well-peopled land, and he must have men of prayer, men 
of war, and men of work. • . « Without these tools he 
cannot perform any of the tasks entrusted to him.* 

It was with a view to providing these necessary 'tools/ csoatt 
that Alfred seems to have estabUshed, probably after the "^^^ 
example of Charles the Great^, a Court echoed, for the 
education ipecially of the sons of the upper clasMs, in 
which books of both languages, Latin and Saxon, were 
read^ especially the Psalms and Sax<m poenu^ and writing 
also was taught; and to these studies the pupils applied 

* as^b Bftodam Bn^fih, la wlildi ib« 
' lik a PkoMi TiL puttges added bjr Alted Is Us 

* Aii|^b-Sazosiyenioiiye1i.ZTH; crigiiul mn rwj convcaisntllj 
ed^Sedgefieldypi 40; UMtimoil*- indietled bj italic^ p^ 41. 
ti«iiwbichfollowsfsUk«i maial/ * For Cbariw* Coarl sohool c£ 
from Mr.SedgeSeld** Iuui4]ri«». Wetor, v* apaC 



deriag of Alfried*s vml«i late 
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themselves^ till they were old enough to learn * hunting 
and other arts^ befitting well-born men/ 

This account of Asser^ agrees well with the wish ex- 
pressed by Alfred in the Preface to the Pastoral Care^ 
' That all the f reebom youth of England who have sufficient 
means to devote themselves thereto, be set to learning so 
long as they are not strong enough for any other occupa- 
tion, until such time as they can well read English writing. 
Let those be taught Latin whom it is proposed to educate 
further, and promote to higher office/ This passage is 
most interesting; but we must not, on the strength of it, 
bring Alfred into court as an advocate either for or against 
classical education. On the one hand Alfred clearly wished 
that all who had the time and means should be taught 
Latin; on the other hand Latin was then, as it is not now, 
the sole vehicle of Western culture and science. 
Vant of § 88. But the g^reat difficulty was to find teachers. Of 
applied England, the part which had suffered least from the ravages 
y . of the Danes was Western Mercia : moreover Offa had had 
a real desire to promote learning in his kingdom, as Alcuin's 
letters show ' ; and from Mercia came Plegmund 'j whom 
Alfred ultimately made archbishop of Canterbury in succes- 
sion to ^thelred,Werferth, the faithful bishop of Worcester, 
and two priests, iBthelstan and Werwnlf, whom Alfred 
made his chaplains. The fact that Asser applies to these 
two last the term 'sacerdotes,' which, as I have elsewhere 
shown, is ambiguous in mediaeval Latin, sometimes mean- 
ing bishops, sometimes priests ^, has led Roger of Wendover 

>48sI>-486C[4d-44],496A[67]. Britanniae, tuba praedlcaiionia, 

* Writing to Offa Alcuin aaya : gladiut contra hostos, scutam 

< ualde mihi placet quod tantam contra inimicofl|* Uonomenta 

habetis intentionem lectionisyut Alcuiniana, p. fl6s- 

lumen sapientiae luceat in regno ' ^Pleimundut • • • maglster 

uestroi quod multis modo eztin- Elfredi regi%* G. P. pi aa 

guitur in locia. Vos estit decut * Bede, ii. 5S» 561. To svxkid this 
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not only to convert these priests into bishops, but to give 

them sees at Hereford and Leicester ^ ; another flinstration 

of the way in which myths arise. From Wales Alfred got Walea, 

Asser, as we have seen. But Britain alone could not supply 

Alfred's needs; and. the Frankish empire was now to repay and the 

to England some small portion of the debt which it owed empire! 

for Boniface and Alcuin, in the persons of Grimbald and 

John the Old Saxon; Of the latter not much is known *. John tho 

He was a monk of Corvey, and was made by Alfred abbot gAxon. 

of his new monastery of Athelney. The story of his 

attempted murder there has been already alluded to \ The 

date of his coming to England ia not known. The ckrono* 

logy of Grimbald's life is also very obscure. Mabillon Grimbaia^ 

indeed was led to postulate two Grimbalds, who both 

came to England under Alfred* But his perplexity was 

largely caused by his acceptance of the Oxford inter- 

Isolation in Asser as genuine; and his solution is quite. 

incredible. Grimbald was a monk of St. Bertin's in 

Flanders. He held various offices in that monastery, and 

in 892, on the death of Abbo( Rudolf, the monks wished 

him to become their abbot ; but with a view of protecting 

the monastery against the attacks of Count Baldwin of 

Flanders, Fulk, archbishop of Rheims, who had been abbot 

before Rudolf, was allowed to resume the abbacy, and hold 

it with his archbishopric *, If all this is true, Grimbald 

cannot have come to England much before 893, and as he 

is mentioned in the Preface to the Pastoral Care as one of 

ambiguity Lupus of Ferri^res uses an Athelstan bishop of Hereford 

the expression 'sacerdos secundi early in the eleyenth cenftniy. . 

ordinisy* Vita S. Wigberti, c. 5. This may give ns an idea of 

* R. W. L 324 ; he alters Wer- Wendov«r*s critical skilL 
wulf *s name into Werebert, prob* * See Stubbs, W. M. II. zlviit 
ably because there was a bishop ' AboYO^ pw 199* 
of Leicester of that name early * W. If • IL zliv It 
in the ninth century. There was 
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of its 

genaiae- 

Bent, 



Alfred's belpen in tbat work (along with Flegmnnd. Asscr^ 
and John)i it is obvious tbat this date for Grimbald's 
arrival in Enghnd^ if it bo regarded as establisbedj will 
bave a very important bearing on tbe cbronology of 
Alfred's writings ^ There is a letter extant* whieh par- 
ports to be Fulk of Ilheims' answer to Alfred's application 
for Grimbald. Certainlj, if Fulk was holding the abbacj 
of St. Bertin's at this time, he would be the natural person 
to give permission to a monk of that house- to leave his 
cloister'^ and Dr. Stubbs thought that the MSS. in which 
the letter is found were sufficientlj ancient to exclude the 
suspicion of fioigeiy. Its authenticity has however been 
doubted \ and I confess it presents one veiy great diflSculty 
to my mind. The letter throughout is written on the 
assumption that Grimbald is to be a bishop in England ; 
he is to be placed over the care of pastoral rulcj he is 
already a priest^ and is worthy of pontifical honour; if 
Alfred will send Grimbald's electors and certun leading 
men in Church and States Fulk will then ordain him (i«e. 
as bishop^ for he was already priest), and they can escort 
him to his proper see^ Alfred is represented as having 
stated in his application that^ owing to the ravages of the 
Danes, the lapse of time^ the carelessness of prelates, and 



* ^ohaiiiMS Loiigii% a later 
chronicler of 8t BeiiiQ*8| aaja 
that Qrimliald came lo England 
in conseqaence of the murder of 
Fulky arehbielM^ of Rlielm% 
Perti^ zxT. 7693 aa Iha data of 
this waa 900^ the data of Grim> 
tialdVi arrival would be Uiroim to 
tba vary end of Alfred*a reign. 
TIm liber de Hyda, pw 30^ aeja 
tbat QrimbaM waa aent for by 
advira of Archbisliep iBtbeliad. 
Thia wonld make tba invitatlea 



at least -aa eariy aa 889^ And 
the same anthorityy p^ SS» P^mm 
his arrival in 8Qs> But I de net 
attach much weight to any ef 
these statemanta. 

* Printed in WIee'a aditiea ef 
AsseTy ppw lasfllt Bireh, IL 190 M^ 
and^sewhenb 

* 'noetmm eat uohia flhua 
caaoniee^eonocders^* Wlae^ pi isflL 

* e.g. by Fralli ik il pi 19s; 
AA. Sa Jnly, iL €^ 

* Wi»«^ pfi ia% tA 
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tbe ignoraiiee of tbe people, eoeleriaslical order had mndi 
decayed in England', wbieh ia true enoogliy whoever wrote 
itb Bnt there ie no other eridenoe anywhere of any inten- 
tion of making Orirohald a bishop. Bean Hook's idea' 
that Alfred intended to make him arehbishop of Canter* 
bniy, bnt finding the appointment of a forogner nnpopniari 
substitnted Plegmnnd, has not n senip of endenee to 
sapport it; while if Grimbald did not come to Engknd 
tin 893 the primaqr had long been filled np. Ultimatd/ 
Grimbald was made abbot of the New Minster at Win« 
Chester, where he died in 903, and became one of the 
tntdarjr saints of that f oondation, wmning n place in the 
English Calendar*. The tradition that Asser was one of 
the embassy sent to escort Grimbald to England has beien 
already alluded to \ 

§ 89. Bnt it was not only by edncataoiial institutions AUn^m 
whether in Court or monastery that Alfred endearonred to nm, 
raise the .culture of his people. The art of translation^ 
which he had practised at first for hb own instruction and 
edification, he came afterwards to use in order to place 
within reach of his people* the' most useful works in 
different branches of knowledge. The object which Alfred ib«ir 
had in ^iew is clearly laid down in the oft-quoted Preface '^^i^^ 
to the Pastoral Care. After tracing the practical extinction 
of the knowledge of Latin south of the Thames*, which 



* WIm^ p. 104. 

' lircs of llie AfchbiAlMiiw of 

Csatorlnux L s^aou 

* St OrimlMld*siiiaM da/ (Jul/ 
8) it mootloiiod in ibo Cbfon* 
1075 B ad init 800 Cfiron. it 
laa^ 143. 

* AboTC^ pu liL 

* ^indo perpltirM insUiiiort 
wtadf^i* AmoTf 599 A [siQ. 

* Soatli of iho Tlianies Alfrod 



did ttoi know a stn^jlo prfflol si 
llio timo of Ids aoeeado% wIm 
know Latin; soatli of Iho Hombor 
tboio weio r^rf ISbw; Borth of 
tbo Hombor Bo docs not Hdnk 
tlioro woro man/. This oooaroM 
Iho Tiow tokonsboTc^ thst Morda 
WM St this timo intoHoetaaU/ Iho 
Boost bodtwmid pari of Englattd* 
Hio reforonoo to Korthambtia 
implios latbor Alftod*s hid( of 
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made all the knowledge contained in tluit language in* 
accessible to a degree whidi woaU liaye seemed inoon- 
ceivable to previous generaticms^ he contmues : ' therefore 
it seems to me best, if joa agreed that we should trans- 
late some books, those namely which are most necessary 
for all men to know, into the language whidi we all 
understand*' 
iiijTy § 90. The story how Alfred first began to comUne 

Xi7nd translation with reading' is told in a well-known passage 
u^n u of Assert He relates how one day, while the king and 
himself were reading and talking tc^ther, Alfred was 
moA struck by a passage in the work which Asser was 
reading to him, and begged him to write it down for him 
in the little book of psalms and praj-ers which iie always 
carried about with him. Asser suggested that it would be 
better to start a separate book for such extracts;, and went 
and fetched a quire of parchment, and in course of time 
the book of translated extracts grew, until it reached nearly 
the aze of a Psalter. Alfred called it his Enchiridion, 
lie !&Ianual, or Handbook \ because he always kept it close at 

hand. This according to Asser took place in the year 887. 
A great deal of unnecessary mysteiy has been made 
about this Handbook. Asserts account shows that it was 
simply what we should call a commonplace book. In the 
coarse of years Alfred may have made more than one sudi 
commonplace book. The one started at Asserts suggestion 



accnrato Snformmtioiii tban mj The passage mw»i not be Inter- 

ttreng belief thai things were prated as if Allied now for the 

very nradi better there. first time began to read Latin. 

* * tof9f me eyncff betray gif * AsMr, 491 C-499 B [5S-57]> 
iow swa t^neS^' p. 7; et Solil. * 'enehiridion... id eat manna* 

p. 169 : ' gyf |e nn >ineS swa swa lis liber/ Asser ; the eqnlTalent 

fimdfL* Saxon ' handb^e ' is found In some 



• It is the eombination of read- MSS. of W. M^ L i as note. 
Ing wUk tramdaUm thai is new* 
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containcf], aocording to btm, 'floscaH dintiuie scriptnne'; 
that w, probably, extracts from the Bible and the Fatbeti. 
Bot oth^ parts of the Yolume, or, it majr be, a later Yohuiie 
of the same kind, contained historical jottings; 
of Malmesbory qnotes Alfred's Handbook as an aoi 
for the life of Aldhelm, citing Albedos big^ appreciatioii 
of Aldhelm*s Saxon poems, and adding the beantifiil 
tradition how bjr bis skill as a minstrd he would gather 
the people rcmnd him, and gradnalljr tnm his song to 
xacrcd themes^ Florence of Worcester* also cites a work 
which he calls ' Dicta regis ^fredi ' as an anthoritjr on 
the West Saxon genealogy. Even if we reject the evidence 
of Malmesboty and Fkrence as being so mnch later than 
Alfred's time, it seems to me qoite impossible to identify 
a theological commonplace book, such as Asser describei^ 
with the translation of Augustine's Soliloquies, as Wiilker 
was once inclined to do', partly on the ground that Asser 
applies the term 'flosculi' to the Handbook, while the 
translation of the Soltk)quies bears the title 'Blostmaa' 
or Blooms. But the latter work, however 6ee in the way 
in which it deals with its original, is very much more 
than a book of extracts. Besides, aocording to Asser, the 
Encheiridion was the veiy firrt of Alfred's works, whereas 
all critics are agreed that the Soliloquies are among the 
last, probably the veiy last of his works. 

§ 91. Besides the Encheiridion, the only one of the Tbetraat* 
litawy woiks which owed their origin to Alfred mentioned c^mmVs 
by Asser is the translation of the Dialogues of Gregory Bfiusfacsr 

* Oeate Foot, pp. 9331 3361 iMwever, te wptei WSlkiff^s 
*Ls7a. MrUiT ritmn, •.p Muhiftm, 

• ArticU«ollM<BlailaMa*ia ^ 3301 WSftir sate srfde the 

Psal end BnuauTB BeiifSfi^ It. Flofenee of Wgwertsr rifiriam^ 

if9C(i877). ForWOIkMr'elelar a tttOe sftttrari^, as H smom Is 

vie«%eeeOnui4ri«,pp.a90*dM um^ Bellr. «. a p. f A 
415-4001 LslrrwritrrteonttAue^ 
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tbe Great'. The ezistenoe of the Chroniclei at any late 
up to 887, is implied in Asserts use of it^ but it is nowhere 
mentioned. The easiest expkmation of Asset's sflcnoe as 
to Alfred's other works is that thej did not then eusi. 
Tbe <hte at which Asser professes to be writbg iay as we 
have seen, 894; and this in turn confirms the view derived 
from the chronology of Grimbald's life^ as to the com- 
paratively kte date at which Alfred commenced his inde* 
pendent literary career. 

According to Asser^ the translation of the Dialognes was 
not made by Alfred himself^ but by Bishop Werferth at 
his command*; and in the little preface which Alfred pre* 
fixes to the work he makes no claim of authorship, but 
mcarely says: *I besought my trusty friends that oat of 
Ood's * books of the lives and miracles of the saints they 
would write for me the instruction which follows, so thati 
strengthened in my mind through-memory and love, I may, 
amid the troubles of this world, sometimes think on the 
things of heaven.* Whether the expression ^ trusty friends ' 
is merely an impersonal plural for Werferth, or whether 
others really cow>perated, I cannot say; but we may take 
it that Werferth was mainly responsible, and that in this 



* Now at length (1900% after 
man/ Tieissitiidos and delays, 
edited hj Hans Ileeht in voL 5 of 
Qrein-Wttlker'a Bibliothek der 
angelsiicbaiaehen Plroaa. 

* * WerfHthna . • • imporio regia 
libros dialogomm Gregoiii papaa 
... do Latinitate primus in Sa- 
xonioam lingoam, aliqnando sen* 
anm ex sensa ponena [hwilom 
andgii of andgito^ Fret Pftat 
Care] ohicnbratim ei olegantis- 
aimo interpretaiua eat,' 486 £- 
487 A [46] ; oil W. U. i. 131. 
WbenXVofe88orEailo8ajs(BBsaj% 



p. 197) that tbo anlborit/ for 
Werferh*a authorship of thia 
tranalation 'ia lata and of doobl- 
M value/ he goer mueh further 
in rejecting Asser than I oan goi. 
* So in both USSw aeeording to 
Hecht| and it certainly ia so la 
Hatton. But I aospeet that in 
the original USL there waa aimpi/ 
a capital G^ atanding for 'Grego- 
ricfl^' which tho scribes ^wrong)/ 
expanded. Howerer highly AlfM 
might think of Gregoty'a mufka^ 
he would hardly qpeak of them 
aa OMTf bookay 
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case the idiare of Alfred was confined to famishing % 
preface; jnst as authors nowadays are glad to get some 
man of light and leading to commend their works to the 
publie. 

The degree in which Alfred made use of the help of his AaalsUne 
learned advisers would vary no doubt with the difficulty of jJStd 
the work in hand^ and the degree of the king*s own pro* ^^^ 
gross. In the case of the Pastoral Care, Alfred himself has advlMm. 
told us who his helpers were ^ ; in other cases» as we shall 
see, interesting traditions have been preserved. But I 
imagine that in all cases a good deal of the drudgery would 
be done by others, Alfred supplying the final literary form. 
Similar instances of co-operation have not been unknown in 
Oxford in the nmetcenth century. 

§ 9a. If any evidence were needed to show that Alfred, EvIdenM 
with all his true and earnest piety, v/as yet in his religious Duioguea 
thought the child of his century, it would be found in the "jfl^^. 
fact that he should have chosen the Dialogues of Gregory niigioaii 
as the first of all books to be translated. The work was il»««s^^* 
enormously popular in the Middle Ages'j but to our 
thought it is the least edifying of all Oregory's writings. 
In it the principle of St. James, that ' the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much,' is materialised, 
until the prayers of the saints become a mere sort of 
hicky bag or wishing cap for the obtaining of anything 
that is wanted, from the raising of the dead, or the punish- 
ment of an enemy, to the supply of the most ordinary 
articles of domestic economy, such as oil, and wine^ or the 
mending of a broken sieve; while the fact that Gregory 
professes in many cases to have these stories from the 

* Pl«gmmid| Aawr, Orlmbsldi Dialaguet had farther a Twygresl 
an4 John. laflneneo on tlis developmsiil of 

* Bed«^ ii 70; ^bert| u. n L the modiaeral doetrins of Twrp^ 
S46 it Tlis fourth book of ftho I017. 
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mouth of eyewitnesses ^ illustrates tbe truth of what 
Dr. Gore has said \ that ' there are . • . ages when belief is 
eo utterly uncritical, that it does seem as if they could not 
under any circumstances afford us satisfactory evidence of 
miraculous occurrences/ 
Relies. In this connexion may be mentioned the stress whidi 

Asser lays on Alfred's veneration for the relics of the 
saints'. In this too, if it is authentic, Alfred was the 
child of his age. The natural feeling of Christian reverence 
for the body which had once been a temple of the Hdy 
Ghost, degenerated into an unhealthy passion for collecting 
dead men's bones, which reached its height in the ninth 
century ^. And this passion led to a hungry reIic-monger« 
ingi a system of pious thefts, and a wholesale manufacture 
of spurious relics, of which Rome was the head-quarters, 
which are among the least pleasant features of the mediaeval 
Church. We may be sure that there was nothing unworthy 
either in Alfred's reverence for the relics, or in his belief in 
the wonder-working powers of the saints. And tot the 
rest, I think one realises more and more how a really 
religious spirit assimilates the good and is immune from 
the evil of the particular system in which it is placed by 
Providence. There is no one, for instance, who knows 
anything of the lives of the devout peasantry, say, of 
Scotland, or of Roman Catholic countries on the Continent 
but must fed that the somewhat hard creed of the one, and 
the somewhat superstitious creed of the other are absolutdiy 

* e.g. L fl^ 3, 7, 9^ fte. ... luceseebanV 496 D [68] | et 

* Bampton IieetorM, p. 74* the (prolMbly spurioat) paaiacs 
* 'rellqoils quibm ille rax 485 B [41]* 

maxime poat Dominnm confide- * 'DieVerehniiigderReliqaiea 

bat,* 478 D [a8] ; the eandlea und der Glanbe an ihre Wiiiider> 

whieh Alfred laTeated, *die noetu- krSAe war kaum zu irgend eiaer 

que • . • eoimm aanelis molleroa Zett grOsaer,* Ebert^ «• n it 99^ 

^leetorani Del reliquii^ quae 354 fll, iii. ao8 It; Greforofvivi^ 

vper evm ubiqaeeemllahaiiiiv, iU. 71 It ; Bcdc^ ii. 157 1 
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as nothing compared with the effectual power of religion 
which is the 8anie in both. 

To return, Iiowever, from this digression to Werferth's DoabU 
translation of the Dialogues. One verj interesting fact 3|£>***" 
about this translation is that, for the greater part of the timntla- 
first two books ^ it exists in two recensions, of which the DiS^eJf 
later is not an independent translation^ but stands to 
the older text in the relation of a revised version*. It 
is, as a rule, much nearer to the original; it retrenches 
the redundancies^, and corrects the mistakes^ of the 
earlier version. Sometimes we can see that the reviser had 
a different reading in the Latin text from that adopted in 
the unreviscd translation'. Moreover the vocabulaty is 
considerably modified, certain words being systematically 
substituted by the reviser for others of like meaning*. 



■ The MS. ofthe revised Tersion, 
Ilatton 76, If inutlUted near the 
end of ii. 35> And has alto aoToral 
lacunae earlier in the work, 
Hechty p. ix. 

* See H. Johnson, Oab ea zwei 
• . . altengliuche UeberBoizungen 
der Dialogo Gregora? Berlin, 1884. 

» e.g.49M;5«';9ki9|i5i9;30^ 
ai. Oeeasionsillyv though rarely, 
tho later Toraioa Is the longer, 

e g. 36, ao ; 37, fl? ; 4^ ««• The 
references oro to the pagea and 
lines of Hoch I'd edition, where the 
two texts are verj eonvenlently 
printed in parallel eolumna, 

«6.g.i7,iff.; 3i,a8 if.; 41,04 ff.} 
43, 7t; 4^Mff.; 6a,9lt; 67,1; 
81, 30 It; 1081, a; 196^ 19; 297, 
soft; laB, a; 133^ xa; 136^ 7; 

139^ 16; 140^ 3; I4t» ax; i^ xo- 

* 3Sf X7 nntignease O • oUo^ 
ingange H»oatio; 89^ 30 mid 
o^mm O •• earn alilsi mid fiCtorma 



H « cam alls ; at 145, 17 C is mora 
eonreet than H, unless this too 
rests on a diiferenoo of reading^ 
molesta /or modeata ; the latter Is 
certainly right. (0 - anrevlaed, 
H -• revlaed text.) 

* I give a few examples of 
changes freqaently m&de^ with 
the number of Instances which 
I have noticed : onpYon altered to 
mcHomm (14 timea ; In three cases 
ongiiam Is retained); gangtm to 
iitippam (7); tid to Hma (8; la 
four cases Hd is retained); caOl 
tociMva (29 1 in thiae cases cnOI 
is retained) ; wim to ytng (17) ; 
Hmmbnga to fininga (8) ; hwgif aa 
cxclamatlcB^iiiaerted(9). Thoia 
are probably othar Inatanoas of 
theoa ebaagaa which I havo otw- 
looked. But theoa are safllcloal 
to show thai thcj were systamalU 
eallj mada. Aad the liai coald 
bo oaany aolaifsd. 
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nblM fMtan HMlNi il KMf tt^ <!>• MdMT tmt • 
4iltaMtp«wafi«ntiM«rig{|HiltnMktMr. WImImvm 
wt ihaB froUify MMT kaov. It k asEkd/ to kav* W« 
jUfkcd hfaMdt For tiM md Iwa tvnioM l(Mp pnUgr 
doM to lh» erigiad widMat lolwtaBtid alffitioM «r 

{95. Ib iht dMi of w€iln wlndk oiw« tibeir iaqpiiatiM 
to AUMi tiKNigli not aetnaQy writton by bini, wp mft/ 
pootiUy phet the Angfe-Suoii martyrolqgy alliidid to 
^* abovi^ We may certainly plaee m tliis cia» llie Angto- 
Aaifo* SaxiHi Chimiiele* ift its original tona^ and Bwy inoeribt 
chTCMicliu upon it tbo legend whidi cneiidca Alfred's Jewel, ^ Alfred 
bade make me.' I bave tbown ebewbere fbai alllbe MSB. 
of tte Cbronide np to 89a aie tmeeable to a common 
or^naL From tbat point ib^ diTtige; Tbe expbnatioB 
if tbat at tbat point eopiee were made* and eent to different 
idigunie booeee^ wbcre tbqr were eontinned to a hige 
extent independently of one anotber. Tbie view of AUred'a 
relation to tbe Cbmiiele ia atrongly eonfirmed by tbe 
genealogical preboe in MS. ST of tbe Cbrtmiele^ in wbidi 
tbe Weet Sasxm genealogy is carried down to tbe acceeeion 
of Alfred and no fturlber, ehowiqg deaily tbat it was drawn 
np for a^dironide compiled in bis v^gn. 

AnoUier feet wbidi pointo tbe same way is tbe strong 
resemblance between tbe pbrsseology of tim Cbronide and 
tbat of Alfred's trandation of Oiosins^ of wbidi I eball 
baTe more to eay wben I come to speak of tbat trsndation ^ 



* 8m ebef% f^ S4» as* Twee ftrotaitettollMlenJ Owe t 

• VlnrUdteceoaatQf IkeAagle- (ib« be* ileeir to 



Beaon Chroakto I hm^ rtAr 9peakiB|d<JBIM|rniaf •••SM 
feMnlljr te the lalrodveliea le kit w iMemn atade n0 / nefOi 



ToL U «r any temon, MpMlallj toht Mm ewileis ms tow^m >i 



tained bj AUM eee the Utile 
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Oftinar sIm^ at k wiD kiiovB, liMa nioti blciviti^g pt«^ 
ia wkfeh 1m eomieeli tlia emporitkiB ol tilt Cbi^^ 
wiUi Alftcd and widi Wmelicitcn Of mom Oainar fa » 
Tnj lata aatliority. Butkif atataiiieiit hannoiiisea ao wA 
whli tlia iadkatbna fumithed bj the Cbfoniela ttacUt aad 
whli tlia inbereiit piobabilitica ol tlia caaaj that I aaa i»» 
dinad to attack mnek weight to it.. M<9C0i!ar tka Biodai»- 
tfan ol GaimarV atatcmcnt fa dfatmctly in ita favoiin Ho 
doea not aay that Alfred wioto tko Ckionfalo, but maidy 
that ko canted it to bo written. 

Of tko materiab avaihUo for carrying out Alficd'a 
design lor n national Chronfak I have aaid enough cfao* 

§ 94. It may be convenient to mention here one or two Woiia 
worka whfah have been attributed to Alfred more or leaa {^ j^u^ 
doubtf ullyj in order to clear the way for the consideration 
ol those works as to the authentfaity of whidi there fa • 
pnetically no doubt 

In William of Mahnesbury's account of Alfred's liteniiT Ttands* 
works there occurs thfa very interesting statement: ^He fSltr. 
hegtok to translate the Psalter; but died when he had bardy 
finished the first part of it V By the first part fa probabfy 
meant the first fifty psalms. Ike Psalter was frequently 
r^rded in the Sliddfa Ages as consisting ol three divisions 
of fifty psalms each ; ao mudi ao^ that one of the legukr 
names for tko Ptoltcr in Irfak fa ^iho three fifties V Now 
it fa an interesting fact that in the Biblioth^uo Nationals Hm Furl 

* *Ptellsrinaitr»asreiTO assist- fiom tlis pn)Un% hit itm QfSik 

mtv ttix prims parte •xplksts» qobCalimierilieetlalML 

niuendi BiMm Ibci V O. R. L 130. * SosBeda^lLiSYr •elaA^)o» 

Ob Alftedli fNidiiMS §m tU §Knninhw*^Um9b^mm 

pMlms ite sbev«^ pp. sS^ 140; MHj^ 'Iwe illia%' Oml, iMd. isli| 

bekfir, p^ ISO. Bit worlh aellod sad aM Is ttie tiJwsnpM Uwas 



llisllBBsslknBis.|io(p^ijn)b ai^^s% Thmjf^ JMlsat Umn^Jk 
Alfted ssMiMss a oaotstion 

La 
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at Paris, there is an eleventh centurjr MS. containing a 
Latin and an Anglo-Saxon version of the psalms in parallel 
cohimns ^ ; each psalm, with one or two exceptions, being 
headed liy a Latin mbrie, and, in the case of the first 
fifty psalms, also bjr an explanation in Saxon of the 
circumstances which gave rise to the psalm, and of the 
applications of which it is susceptible. The MS. formerly 
bclon^^cd to Jehan, Due de Berry (1340-1416), the brother 
of Charles V of France, who possibly acquired it during 
his nine years' sojourn as a hostage in England after the 
peace of Br^tigny, 136a Now it is a striking fact that 
'ariljrin in this Psalter the first fifty psalms are translated into 
artwiu P^^^f while the remainder are in allitemtive verse. The 
tn^, question therefore arises, did the scribe of the MS. (or of 
its archetype) take the latter part of an existing alliterative 
version, in order to complete a fragmentary prose transla- 
tion ? or did he, on the other hand, take part of an 
existing prose translation to make good a copy of the 
poeticiil version which had been accidentally mutilated at 
the beginning? The former is, on every ground, more 
probable; especially as we have evidence of the existence 
of a complete alliterative version of the Psalter identical 
with that in the Paris MS.', whereas there is no such 
evidence available in the case of the fragmentary prose 
version. It was therefore an attractive suggestion of 
Professor Wiilker*s' that in this fragment we have the 
incomplete Alfredian version mentioned by William of 
rgu- Malmcsbury. The question has been elaborately discussed 
1^ ^'^ on the aflirmative side by Dr. Wichmann \ on the negative 
AiAtt side by Dr. J. Douglas Bruce '• I cannot say that the 

• Ths IIS. WM edited bj Mr. • Qrondrlss, p. 496^ 
Thorpe for the Clarendon Ptms « ABgli% xL 99 ft 
in i^ss- • PabllestiMM of tho Modwn 

. * See Wiebmsnn in Anglis, zL Laaguase Assoeiaiioa of America, 

ia> 43 fl^ I Also ^iated separaloly. 
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aigiunents of either bave carried any strong oonratioii to AIft«d*a 
my mind. Dr. Brace's reasoning tbat the translation and 2Sfo«r 
headings impljr a knowledge of eeclesiastical modes of inter- tli« 
pretation impossible to a layman^ overlooks the possibilitj 
that Al&cd might derive that knowledge from his derical 
assistants. On the other hand I cannot attach .mnch 
weight to Dr. Wichmann*s aignments from coincidences 
with the Cara Pastoralis, or from the appIieabOitj of 
certain interpretations to the circomstanees of Alfred's life. 
When we consider that David and Alfred were both king% 
that both bad enemies from whom they were both very 
marvdloosljr delivered^ we shall xeadOj see thai aa inter* 
pretation which wonU smt the one might veij easOj be 
applicable to the other. The most striking instance of this 
has not^ as far as I remember, been dted. It is in the 
introduction to Ps. xxiii (zxiv)» where it is said that in this 
psalm David was prophesying how his ealdormen (principes) 
would be fain of his retorn from exile ^^ w<»ds which recall 
the expression of the Chronicler how Alfred's people ' were 
fain of him' when he emerged from his retreat at 
Athelncy. 

On the whole then we must leave the question un- 
decided, untfl further evidence or further argument is 
brought forward* 

§ 95. I would however pcnnt out that even if the ErcBif 
decision should be against Alfred's authorship, it is still ^^S 
possible that the prose portion of the Paris Palter may be tUs »*/ 
the work referred to by William of llahnesburj. The 

To ihmB two mmjB sad Mr. Thorpe, p. 50; cC SoIiL pi 904, 

Thorpes PtoCmo I owo MTeral of wboro it ii MJd htm a man f»- 

Um IbeU mado aoe of in this tamed from eidio remeoibori his 

■eetioa. pstt troubloi^ in plosmnildo 00a- 

* 'ho witfodo ho him Mjfltaai^ tnuS with his p wmi t food for- 

h« his osldormott seii oi d o n fleg • taasu 
aisa his ^nos of his ma oi i fl^* 
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bury. 



SUtemeni 

that 

Alfred 

translated 

the whole 

Bible^ 

probablj 
due to ft 



colophon at tbe end of ihie MS. gives the name of the 
scribe in the Latin form Wulfwinns. In the Cottoman 
Collection there is a MS. of the Saxon Gospds ¥rith' 
the colophon: 'Walfwi me wiat' This was certainly 
a Malmcsbniy book, as is shown bjr the insertion of a 
Malmesbory Charter between the Gospels of St. Lnke 
and St. John. If this Wnlfwi conld be identified with 
the Wulfwinns of the Paris Psalter, or its archetype^, it 
would make it likely that that also was a Halmesbury 
book. William of Malmesbuiy was librarian of his 
monastery', and there may have been a tradition there 
that the prose translation was the work of Alfred; a 
tradition which would be interesting even if it were not 
strictly troe** 

There is a statement in the twelfth-century Liber 
Eliensis that 'Alfred translated the whole Old and New 
Testaments for the blessing of the English nationV I 
know no earlier evidence for this, and I believe the state* 
ment to have arisen from a misunderstanding of one of 
William of Malmesbuiy's rhetorical flourishes in which he 



* These colophons were aome- 
tlmes meehanicalljr copied bj 
aeribeai and Thorpe suggMted that 
aoeh might be the ease in the 
present instance. If this were so^ 
then it would not be necessaiy to 
prove identity of handwriting in 
order to proye that the person 
referred to was the same. 

* Oesta Regnnii ed. Stnbbs, L 
xwL 

* It la not impoesible that the 
whole tradition of Alfred haying 
translated the Psalter may haye 
arisen out of the passage in Asser 
where It U said that Alfi«d*s En* 
dielridion or Commonplaee Book 



grew, 'quousque propemodnm ad 
magnitudinem unius paalterii per* 
uenerity* 493 B [57]. We seem to 
have a trace of this eonfbslon In 
the Eulogium Historiaruniy ilL 9 : 
'semper habebat libmm In sina 
quod Ipse uocabat manuale^ • • • 
quidam dlcunt hoe ftdsse I%alte* 
rlom.* 

* ^totumHounmetVetuaTMa* 
mentum In eulegiam Aai^eae 
gentle trmnsmutavit|* pu 8t 
(Anglia Christiana 8ode^ edi* 
tion). Ailred of Itteyanlz (also 
twelfth century) says 'saeroa api* 
eea In linguam Anglicam uerteie 
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Mjt tbat AlErad 'gave to English eui the gveater part of 
the Boman libnuy^ (bibliotheeae)% mnmng hj flie fast ^ 
phnwe Latin anthen. But BiUiotheea is a eommon nune 
in the Middle Ages for St. Jemne's Latin tunshrfion of 
the Bible^ the Itbimrjr ci divine books'; henee Malmca* 
bofT^s statement was misandetslood su^ meaning that Alfred 
had tiansbted the gieater part of the Latin BiUe. 

Thestatementof Ingulf * that Alfred made a Domcsdaj juii«ti 
Book like William the Cc^neror lesCs eitiier on n eon* Jjjf jj"^ 
fusion of ]Mmb6c (Book of Laws) with Domcsdaj Book^; AUM. 
or possiUjr on a confusion of William's Botubs Wintontaej 
as Domesday was sometimes ealled*, witii Alfred's Win* 
cluster Book^ i.e* the Chiooide. 

Other works whidi popular tiadition has aseribed to Oihy 
Alfred are a collection of pnnrcfbs^ a tnmshtion of Bmaff% *^**'* 
fables^ and a ticat»e on fdoomy*. 

§96. Yefj different in value frmn the DialogneSp accord* JUIMl*s 
ing to our notions^ is the other work of Gregoijj the ttnasr' 
translation of which is due to Alfivd^ the Butond Care, ^g^ * 
It is a beautiful book^ full of wise and loving spiritual cte«. 
counsd^ and of sayings both diiewd and tender. It ia 
greatly to the credit of the mediaeval Churdi that it set 
such store by this little manual^ Alfrred sent a copy of' 

* 'plmimsm partem BoBUUBS* * Fnlnsiiy SeriplorM^ L M ea 

MblloibeeM Aii|^4«iifli sorilios ^ 80 8rhmiil| OgMfw^ pi zU» 

e«dity*€L Itl. 13a * Iiica](«.«,;ar9B.EfidMyi^ 

^CCtlMluiMorAlcites— p.^ 

^KomiiiaPluideelMipropnoao- * Sm Fralf, Kfluif JEUM^ fp^ 

ettoTO BMOMBta S4ift Thatamilifisf SkVsoi 



Hoe cofpos laenuB^ Lector^ apcaks ia vtfjr 1«V> tenns ef 

la en tuo; jUfked** ItteiaEjr wiifffc% bol sfves 

<Iiiod Bme % fludtis conetil ttoaanesofsBreftliMi; Ibrlfas 

BiUioOiMA dieU FkororH et Aflied ef Bemdi, 

VMniiie IB4MI pniprio^ «t lin- «.s*; ABa,lfn]iton*puia 

SB* Brisifft doMt' * See lbs retemeee e e fl ee lee, 

Dfimnkr, Poetee leliaf Aeol Bede^ fL 70; SbMt» u. & L sss* 

Csielia^ L s^i. 59% la JEIIHs*e Ceaens it is 
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his translation to each of his bishops, to aid them in what 
Gregory himself^ so beautifalljr calls 'the art of arts, the 
care of souls.' I agree with Professor Wulker' in thinking 
this the earliest of Alfred's translations, and largely for 
the reason that, as he points out, the Preface, as we have 
learnt to know it, is so obviously a pre&ce, not merely to 
this work, bat to the whole series of translations which 
Alfred contemplated, of 'the books which it is most 
needful for every man to know/ If what was said above 
is correct, the date of it cannot be earlier than 894, and 
it may be a little later. It has often been noticed that 
of^ att Alfred's works (noi reckoning among these the 
Dialogues), this is the one in which he keeps closest to 
his original. I attribute this rather to his reverence for 
that original, than to any inability on his part to deal 
omiMiona more freely with it, had he so desired. The omissions are 
few and unimportant*. The additions are mxich more 
numerous, but as a rule they are very slight. They are 
mostly of the kind which a modem editor would place on 
the margin or in a footnote. A very large class consists 
merely of the insertion of the names of the various books 
of the Bible from which Gregory's scriptural quotations 
are taken K In the case of the psalms the number of the 



Its rela- 
tion to ilM 
i»rtginaL 



ind ftddl 
liona 



roontioned among th« booka 
' which A mMt-prioat needs must 
h«Te/ Thorpe, Ancient Laws, ii. 
350. 

' Cura Past I. i ; 'cneft eabra 
ernfta/ p. 45 ; Alfred uses ex- 
actly the same expression, Solit 
p. 180. 

' Grnndriss, pp. 394 It 

' i33f 18 (i^ 7) AD etymology of 
Gregory's omitted ; 135, ao (ii. 7) 
an alftematiTO interpretation 
omitted; 401, 08 (iiL 97) 'ma* 



seulomm concubitores * omitted ; 
461, 13 (iii. 40). The referenees 
are to the pages and linee of Mr. 
Sweet*8 edition ; references to the 
books and chapters of the original 
are given in brackets. 
• 943, ". X35 •SSi " ; a?* «5; 

•77» 19; «» »s. 17. «9- •«. «3; 

80X, 1.3; 311,95; 3iS»a4;3a3, 
4. XI. as; 3a5i 5; 3^1* t ; 3^9^ 
aa; 3Bh ^ >3; 343t <; dfilf a; 
3699 5; 37i» >4; 373i aa; 377> 7» 
as; 379i 3; dfih i«; 3^71 ^$i 
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psalm IS often given ^, wbich is possibly an illustration of 
Asserts statements' as to the special fondness of Alfred 
for the Psalter. Other insertions consist of brief expla- 
natory notes; an allusion or metaphor is cleared up*, 
a foreign word or custom is explained ^^ a quotation or 
story is completed •. Thus after a reference to the institu- 
tion of the Levirate among the Jevrs, Alfred adds: 'this 
was good law under the old covenant, and to us now it 
is a parable V The manna is *the sweet food that came 
down from heaven V Shittim wood^ we are told^ never 
rots *. It does not follow that the explanation is always 
correct. Thus to Christ's denunciation of the Pharisees 
for scrupulosity in tithing herbs is added the statement 
that they left untithed their more valuable possessions*. 

§ 97. Occasionally Alfred interprets biblical things by Interpre- 
Saxon analogies. Thus the Hebrew cities of refuge become saxon ^ 
a Saxon * f rithstow 'V ^ ^^7 ^^ ^^^ ^^ Alfred's preface «nAlog{<« 
to his laws ^^. The Doctors among whom the child Jesus 
was found were the wisest 'Witan' that there were in 



389, 9. 23 ; 395, la ; 405, 10; 4091 
3a; 4>3f 17- a»; 4ai, 10; 495>3o; 
427, aa 3a ; 433, 8. x8 ; 435, 9 ; 

437, '9; 445, 19* 3X- 3S; 4^> ^o. 
S3; in two casea the refereneea 
ara wrong; at 91, x6 Mai. ii. 7 
ia assigned to Zechariah, thoogh 
Malaclii is given in the original ; 
at 117, 7 X Cor. It. ai is assigned 
to Oalatians. 

' 413. »o; 415, 5; 4»9, ^; 4aSf 
ao-as; 499, as; 435. «8; 4^5,4. 
14.^ 

" 474 B [16], 485 E [43I 49« C 
[55]- 

•31, ai; 103,5; M5.ao; i8i,ia; 
«39» 7; aaa, aa; ass, "; a93, 
a. 4 ; 30»» 7 ; 40i» a8 ; 4ai, 19. 



• Cf. the manrenout etymology 
of ' sacerdoa/ 139^ 15. 

• 37, sit; 43, ao; 101, x6it; 
117, la 

• 43. IS- 

• "5, 19. 

• «^«3. 

• 439. a9; for other doubtlVil 
interpretationa d 391, as; 41 1, 
la At 39X, 83 i« an insertion 
which ia unintelligible to mew 
Possibly it rests on some diffefw 
ence of reading in the Latin. 

" Turk,Q.aLpp.37, 7o;Sehmld, 
p. 60 ; '«£ alao Booth. xxzIt. § 8 
(p. Bg) ; Flu. is. 9 ; x?ii. i ; 



i 
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Jerusalem ^. Uriah, whom David murdered, was ' 

own loyal thane V In the Soliloquies Alfred speaks of 

the Apostles as Christ^s thanes '. This process is earned 

yet further in the sacred epic poetry both of the insular 

and continental Saxons, the disciples becoming Christ's 

' comites ' or 'gesiths/ who are bound to die with their Lord K 

Alfred here also, as in some of his other works', and in the 

Tiio Laws \ lays great stress on the position of the Lord \ Once 

toiu? ^' twice Alfred tones down his original ; thus where Gregory 

Uown, speaking of the death of impenitent unners says: 'they 

lament that they refused to serve God now that they can 

in no wise bj service make good the evils of ihdr former 

negligence,' Alfred in his pity inserts the clause ; ' unless 

they be helped by repentance and God's mercy V In one 

instance the explanation given is dogmatic, the reception 

of ' the spirit of adoption ' of which St Pftul speaks^ being 

referred to baptism*. No doubt for many, if not moe^ 

of these additions Alfred was indebted to his clerical 

' assistants. Often, without* any very distinct addition 

ezpandodi being made to the text, it is rather freely expanded^. 

tnlat!^^^ Sometimes the rendering is rather loose ^^, as if the mean* 



lated. 



* 385t sa. * s^ SI. 

* 35i as; et 6s, 3; 373, 18 ^ 109^ 14 ff.; 1371 t$f^l m% 
{king't bighways). For thaiM si It ; 971, 4. 3 ; m^ 13. 16; wB% 
et Bede, pp. taa, lae^ i34t i94« '3*; «9«»«4ftj 30^5fi»J 343» 

* Pw «97' 8ft; 375ti4ft; 387»«ft "SC; 

* 80 in the continontal HeUand, 397, aa It s 433, z It ; 4379 is It ; 
ct Ebort, XL s. lit ioB| 103 ; in 443, 10 it (this ezpanaiaa of the 
Andreasi ibid. 64 ; in Cjfnewnlf^t metaphor of a boat making ita 
Christ, the Angels are the thanes^ wigr againat the stream is of gresi 
ibid. 31. interest) ; 449^ a t ; 431, a8 ft ; 

* Orositt% pp. 918^ S96; Solit 465, 16 ft 

p. 196^ " X43> 90 ft ; 149^ S4 ft s 1^ 

* See aboTS^ p. laa. 13'* • i79^ >oft ; 183, S4ft ; 807, 
« 109, 13; X4S» I ft ; 197» 9^ x8 ft ; 313, 1 ft ; 395, 8 ft I 449^ 

* 95I1 x8 ; et s simihur but lest 3 ft ; 4S7» 3 ft 
Striking instance^ 4ai| 33. 
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ing of the original had been imperfectlj grasped; some* « 
times it is distinctly wrong ^. And throughout one may 
say that the translation is made (to use Alfred's own 
expression) rather 'sense by sense' than 'word by word V 
And sometimes, though the phrase may be veiy dose to The 
the original^ it seems to bear the stamp of Alfred's own f^^ f^^,^ 
experience. The heading of the fourth chapter must have *^\!!J2P 
come straight from' his heart: 'that many times the ownez- 
business of government and rule distracts the mind of P®>^Aoe. 
the ruler V 'What/ he exclaims in another plaoe^ 'is 
rule and authority but the soul's tempest which is always 
buffeting the ship of the heart with the storms of many 
thoughts, so that it is driven hither and thither in very 
narrow straits, wellnigh wrecked among many mighty 
rocks * ? ' Or again : ' the patient must be admonished to 
strengthen their heart after their great victory, and hold 
the burg of their mind against marauding bands, and 
fortify it with battlements V Lastly: 'every host {lere) 
is the less effective when it comes, if its coming is known 
beforehand. For it finds them prepared whom it thought 
to take unprepared V In these two last passages we seem 
almost to hear the echo of Alfred's experience in 878 '« 

§ 98. The next two works of Al&ed to be considered <}aestioa 



3^5, sff.; 407, 93ft; 4*7, n; 

443, 10. This last instance is of 
some little interest ; Alfred trans* 
lates 'quern Deussuscitauitsolutis 
dolorilms inferni* by ^whom God 
raised up to loose the prisonen of 
helL* 
' Preface to Pastoral Cars. 

* 37, IX. 19 ; ofl 7, 17. x8 ; 103, x. 

* 59»3ff* 

* st2^ 3 If. The very word 

'stelherigas* occurs in the Chro- 
nicle, 897. 



* 433> ^1^1 ^* "^^ Orof. 4^^ 
34. 

* Since writing the abora ao- 

count, I have read two caxeftd 
German dissertations on the rela- 
tion of Alfivd*s translation of tho 
Cura Pastoralis to the original, 
one bjr Gnstay Wack, Greifswald, 
1889; the other b/ Albeit do 
Witi^ Bunzlao, 1889. They go 
into greater detail than I have 
done, but oome to much the sam^ 
result* 
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are both Iiisioiical^ viz. the translations of Orosins' Uni- 
versal History, and of Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation. There has been however considerable 
difference of opinion as to the order of these two works. 
The earlier critics, however much they might differ among 
themselves as to the succession of Alfred's works taken as 
a whole, all, with the exception of Dr. Bosworth, agreed 
in placing the Orosius before the Bede ^. But in recent 
times Wiilker \ August Schmidt ', and my friend Professor 
Schipper of Vienna * have argued in favour of the other 
view. The chief ground on which they have based their 
conclusion is the greater freedom of the Orosius both in 
translation and arrangement as compared with the Bede. 
In the latter the translation ic sometimes quite unduly 
literal, so as to be almost unintelligible in places without 
a reference to the original ' ; while as to arrangement^ the 
modifications of the original are, for the most part, limited 
to omissions of matters like the Easter Controversy which 
had ceased to have any living interest, the additions and 
transpositions being very unimportant The Orosius on the 
other hand is not only freer in translation^ but is so recast 
by transposition, addition^ and omission, as to be practically 
a new work. 

It is aigued that this greater freedom implies a more 
practised hand, and therefore a later date. The aigument 



> 8eo the table in Wfllker, 
GrandrisSy pw 993. Waek, vl ■• 
p. 581 would put the Orodot eren 
before the Cam Pattorelis. 

* walker, Q. ■• p. 396. 

* In his useful dissertation : 
Untersuchungen Ober K. JElfred*t 
Bode-fibersetzung, 18891 

* GegenwArtiger Stand der 
Forsehung fiber K. JElfred^s Beda* 
flbersetznng^ 1898 (Bitzungsber. 



of the Vienna Academj of 
Sdeneea). 

' Ct JElfrie*s sajring: 'every one 
who translates from Latin into 
English should strive that the 
English maj have its own SdieUi 
otherwise it is vezy misleading to 
an J one who does not know the 
Latin idiom,* Prefkce to HeptA- 
teueb. 
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seems to me fallacious. As regards substantial alterations 
we must bear in mind tbe different character of the two Character 
originals. Bede's Ecclesiastical History has always been an ^u^^jT^ 
almost sacred book to Englishmen. It needed no recasting, 
beyond a few omissions, to make it suitable for English 
readers in Alfred's day. But Orosins' work^ written with the . 
polemical object of enforcing the argument of Augustine's De 
Ciuitate Dei against ihe pagan contention that the troubles 
of the times were due to the introduction of Christianity, 
by showing, in a survey of universal history, that the evils 
of pre-Christian days were far greater, and full therefore 
of ecclesiastical gloating over the crimes and calamities of 
pagan history, required much more drastic treatment. On 
the occasional over-Iiteralncss of the Bede translation I shall and of Ui« 
have something to say presently. As regards the greater tioii& 
freedom of the Orosius, any one who lias examined in one 
of our Pass Schools will bear witness that there is a kind of 
free translation, which is very far from implying a per- 
fect mastery of the original And I must confess that 
Alfred's freedom in the Orosius is often of the latter kind^* 
I should say that there are far more serious blunders in 
translation in the Orosius than in the Bede ; though on 
the other hand it must be remembered that Bede's Latin 
is a good deal easier than that of Orosius. 

§ 99. In the Introduction to the second volume of mj Aigu- 
Saxon Chronicle* I argued in favour of the priority of SJ**^**^. 
the Orosius, on the ground of the affinity in diction and ihepri- 
expression between it and the Saxon Chronicle. That It^^ 
argument I need not repeat here ; I still think that it has Orwiut. 
force, though I possibly laid too much stress upon it^aa 

1 See below, and et Schilling : ledge,* p. 9; 'hit knowledge €# 

'there are manj mistakes in Latin was atill smaU when he 

translation doe to eareleesneas translated the Oroeiii%* pi 6f • 

and want of grammatical know- * ppu cvl-cTiii. 
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are both historical^ viz. the translations of Orosins' Uni- 
versal History, and oE Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation. There has been however considerable 
difference of opinion as to the order of these two works. 
The earlier critics, however much they might differ among 
themselves as to the succession of Alfred's works taken as 
a whole, all, with the exception of Dr. Bosworth, agreed 
in placing the Orosius before the Bede K But in recent 
times Wiilker \ August Schmidt ', and my friend Professor 
Schipper of Vienna * have argued in favour of the other 
view. The chief ground on which they have based their 
conclusion is the greater freedom of the Orosius both in 
translation and arrangement as compared with the Bede. 
In the latter the translation ic sometimes quite unduly 
literal, so as to be almost unintelligible in places without 
a reference to the original ^ ; while as to arrangement, the 
modifications of the original are, for the most part, limited 
to omissions of matters like the Easter Controversy which 
had ceased to have any living interest, the additions and 
transpositions being very unimportant The Orosius on the 
other hand is not only freer ift translation, but is so recast 
by transposition, addition, and omission, as to be practically 
a new work. 

It is aigued that this greater freedom implies a more 
practised hand, and therefore a later date. The aigument 



> 8eo the table in Wfilker, 
GrandrisSy p. 993. Waek, q. ■• 
p. 58, would put the Orosint eren 
before the Cum Pattoralis. 

* walker, u. 8. p. 396. 

' In his useful dissertation : 
Unterauchungen Ober K. iElf^^'t 
Boda-fibersetzungy 18891 

* GegenwArtiger Stand der 
Forsehung fiber K. JElfred*sBeda. 
iibersetznng^ 1898 (Bitzungsben 



of the Vienna Academy of 
Scieneee). 

' Ct JElfrie*8 sajrlng: 'every one 
who translates from Latin into 
English should strive that the 
English ma J have its own idioUi 
otherwise it is vezy misleading to 
an J one who does not know the 
Latin idiom,* Frefkco to Hepta- 
tench. 
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seems to me fallacious. As regards substantial alterations 
we must bear in mind the different character of the two Character 
originak. Bede's Ecclesiastical History has always been an ^[u^jT^ 
almost sacred book to Englishmen* It needed no recasting, 
beyond a few omissions, to make it suitable for English 
readers in Alfred's day. But Orosins' work, written with the 
polemical object of enforcing the argument of Augustine's De 
Ciuitate Dei against ihe pagan contention that the troubles 
of the times were due to the introduction of Christianity, 
by showing, in a survey of universal history, that the evils 
of pre-Christian days were far greater, and full therefore 
of ecclesiastical gloating over the crimes and calamities of 
pagan history, required much more drastic treatment. On 
the occasional over-Iiteralncss of the Bedc translation I shall and of th« 
have something to say presently. As regards the greater tioii& 
freedom of the Orosius, any one who lias examined in one 
of our Pass Schools will bear witness that there is a kind of 
free translation, which is veiy far from implying a per- 
fect mastery of the original And I must confess that 
Alfred's freedom in the Orosius is often of the latter kind^* 
I should say t^at there are far more serious blunders in 
translation in the Orosius than in the Bede ; though on 
the other hand it must be remembered that Bede's Latin 
is a good deal easier than that of Orosius. 

§ 99. In the Introduction to the second volume of mj xigu- 
Saxon Chronicle* I argued in favour of the priority of J***^*"^. 
the Orosius, on the ground of the affinity in diction and ihspri- 
expression between it and the Saxon Chronicle. That ^^ 
argument I need not repeat here ; I still think that it has Orwiut. 
force, though I possibly laid too much stress upon ii^as 

1 See below, and of. Schilling : ledge,* p. 9; 'his knowledge of 

'there are manjr mirtakeii in Latin was stiU amaU when lio 

translation doe to carelessness translated the Onwio%* pi 6c, 

and want of grammatical know- * ppu cri-cviil. 
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one is apt to do when one gets hold of an idea which one 
fancies to he new^ It is however capable of being 
reinforced. The second chapter of Bedels first book con- 
tains an account of Caesar's invasions of Britain. This is 
a matter which one would take to be of great interest to 
all inhabitants of this island K Yet in the Bede transla* 
tion it iSf in the older recension, omitted altogether, and 
even in the later recension is passed over with the barest 
mention ^ But this chapter is almost wholly taken from 
Orosius; and when we turn to the Orosius version, we 
find that Alfred has not only translated the passage in 
question, but has enriched it with his own local knowledge, 
telling us that Caesar's first two engagements with the 
natives were ' in the land which is called Kent-land,' and 
that the third took place 'near the ford which is called 
WallingfordV If the Orosius translation preceded the 
Bede, we can understand why Alfred omitted the corre* 
spending passage in the latter. Again, in chapter v of 
the same book, Bede expressly corrects a mistake of 
Orosius' as to the wall of Severus, saying that it was 
not properly a wall, but a rampart of sods with a ditch ; 
Alfred not only adopts this correction here', but in 
another place of the Bede seems to emphasise it% where 



* I did not then know that 
Mr. Sweet had already noticed 
this affinity, though he gave no 
examples, and drew no inference 
firom it, Prefiiee to Pastoral Care, 
p.zl. 

' It is true that in the Orosius 
Alfred omits the conquest of 
Britain hy Claudius (vii. 6), but 
this may be, as Schilling suggests 
(p. 9i), from quasipatriotie mo- 
tiTOS, because of the ease with 
whl^ the island was conquered. 
He does however give it ia, tlie 



Bede (H. R 1. 3), and this AmI 
might be used as an argument in 
favour of the priority of the Bede 
translation. 

' Ed. Schipper, p. 13 ; the 4Bor^ 
responding capitulum ia howoTir 
translated in both recensions. 

* Orceins, ed« Sweet, p. agjL 

* 'mid dice/ mid eorffwealle^* 
< with ditch and earth-walV ed. 
Killer, p^ 3a. 

* * het dician 7 eorVwall gewyiw 
can** naff iim feetraif ibid, pw 46; 
ot (of a diiferent matter) ibid« 
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of Janus ^. But there are endless smaller additions; and 
of these one of the most interesting is the .anecdote, 
ultimatcljr derived from Suetonios, how Titus used to saj 
that the daj was a lost day on which he had done no. good 
to any one^ This saying is quoted also in the Chronicle, 
and is one of the links connecting the two works \ Wo 
can understand how this saying of the 'deliciae generis 
hamani^ would come home to the heart of England's 
darling ^ Some of these shorter insertions' are brief 
explanatory notes' like those which we have already met 
with in the Cura Pastoralis, and, like them, are by no 
means always corrects 

§ loi. Sometimes the explanations are longer; and EdHoruii 
many of these are due entirely to Alfred's imagination, Sona." * 
and are intended to make clear to us how, in his view, the 
event narrated came about* It is not in. accordance with 
our modem notions that editorial explanations of this kind 
should be incorporated in the text of an author. But the 
idea of literary property is a comparatively modem one, 
and footnotes and appendices had not then been invented. 
It is more questionable when the phrase 'cwseS Orosius' 
which Alfred frequently* uses to indicate that a sentiment 
or a statement is his author's, not his own, is used, as is 



* io6^ II ff. 

* fl64y 9. a* 

* See Chron. IL eri, 8. Join- 
Tille compares St. Louia to Tltaa, 
'dont les aneiennes escriptures 
racontent, que trop ae dolat, et 
Alt doseonfort^ d*iin jour que il 
n'avoit donntf nul benefice^' e. 

14a. 

* 'Alfred • . . Englene darling/ 
from the so-called ProTcrbs of 
Alfred printed in Kemble's Salo- 
mon and Saturn, pp. 926 it ; so 
La^amoHf i* S69 : ' Alfired ye king^ 



Engletondes deorling.* It is note* 
worthy that W* IC. applies the 
term 'deliciae Anglorum* to 
Edgar, G. & L 164. 

* One of the most interesting 
of these is the explanation of the 
* indomitae gentes* against whom 
SeToms buUt his wall, as <Picts 
and Scoti^* 970^ 19. For other 
interesting glosses^ ct loS^ 16; 

* I ha?e counted thirtjr-six 
instanees* 
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tiiiii»l«. on almost every page I can only indicate their general 

originjiL^* character, and give a few specimens of some of the more 
important. And in doing this I very willingly acknow- 
ledge the help which I have derived from Dr. Hugo 
Schilling's useful dissertation on the subject*. 

It may give some measure of the extent of Alfred's 
changes to note that whereas the original consists of seven 
books divided into 236 chapters, the Saxon version contains 
six books with only 84 chapters ^ The most important 

AiUitious. additions are to be found in the geographical introduction 
which Orosius prefixes to his work. It is here that Alfred 
inserts the well-known description of the geography of 
Germany, which for him includes all central Europe horn 
the Rhine on the west to the Don on the east, and from 
the Danube on the south to the White Sea on the north '. ' 

Voyages Here too ore inserted the yet more famous accounts of the 

^ ^^a_ A. 

here and voyages of Ohthere^ and WuUstan', on which so much 
Wuiiiitan. lias been written. Ohthere's account b^ins: 'Ohthere 
told his lord king Alfred that of all the Northmen he 
dwelt furthest to the North ^; and this is the only direct 
evidence which the work contains as to its authorship. 
These accounts and also the description of Germany, which, 
like them, must have been carefully derived from oral 
information, illustrate what Asser tells of Alfred's inter- 
course with strangers and his eagerness to learn from 
them*, a trait which was characteristic also of the great 
Charles^. In the historical part the chief additions are 
the description of a Roman triumph*, and of the temple 

* K. JElfred*t angelsachsiaeha Ivom the St OaUen Ma ; for Um 
Bearbeitnng der MTeltsesehiehte iraoslaiion, the capituU ia Xr. 
dee Orodns (1886). 8weei*t odiiion. 

* Dr. Sehniing gires the nam- ' ppw 14 ff. * pp. 17-19^ 
ben rather differentlj, p. 6; I * pp. i9-ai. * 486 8(44]. 
hare taken for tho original the ' Elnhard, VIU Csroll, e. ai. 
oapitala as given bjZangemeiater ' 70^ aa C 
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a fleet of 130 ships ready 'both with wast and sail** Alfred's 
recalls Alfred's own shipbuilding efforts ; the story how perience, 
Dereyllidas dealt with the opposing forces of Fhamabazos 
and Tissaphemes is extraordinarily like Alfred's attempt 
to detach the Danes of Milton from those at Appledore in 
893 [894] ': ' As soon as the Lacedemonian general knew 
that he had to deal with two hosts (kerai), he thought it 
more advisable to make peace with the one, in order that 
he might the more easily overcome the other '^; while 
I have already suggested that the twofold division of the 
Amazonian host *, one to remain at home while the other 
was on active service^ may have even suggested Alfred's 
similar division of the native fyrd or militia. And^ indeed^ 
if the workings of the human mind were always traceaUej. 
I fancy we should find^ more often than is commonly 
supposed^ that what seem like brilliant intuitions on the 
part of great commanders and statesmen^ had really been 
suggested by their reading. Nor is this any detraction 
from their originality. To remember at the right time, 
and apply in the right way, the hints furnished by previous 
experience, is as much a mark of genius as invention. 
There is an interesting tradition that Nelson's manceuvre Aiiecdt)te 
of anchoring his vessels by the stem at the bombardment 
of Copenhagen in i8oi» was suggested by the fact that he 
had that morning been reading the twenty-seventh chapter 
of the Acts, which tells how St. Paul's shipwrecked com- 
panions 'cast four anchors out of the stem, and wished for 
the day V 

^ 103. Often the additions and expansions let us see 

* 173, X it ; ct also the aeeonnt * 46^ 15 it ; sea above^ p. xxa 
of Anthony's ships, 946^ 7 it * Cited bj Con jbeare and How- 

* Abore, p. 1x3. eon, life of St Ftenl^ it 414 (ed, 
'9^ X9 fll ; ct alao 9^ xa ; x86a) ih>m private sooroei, 
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qitentlj 
relate to 
militajrjT 
mattert. 



Passages 
in Orosius 
illustrated 

by 



tbe case in one or two instances^ to introdace some! 
for which there is no warrant in the original; for instance^ 
one of the passages about fate alluded to above ^, 

Of these editorial explanations the most interesting 
perhaps are those which relate to military matters; 
because they seem in some cases to reflect Alfred'Ss own 
military experience — a point which Schilling has not 
noticed. For instance^ when Alfred gives as Hannibal's 
reason for his terrible winter march over the Apennines, 
that 'he knew that Flaminius the consul was fancying 
that he might remain securely in his winter quartera^ • • • 
being fully persuaded that no one would attempt such 
a march by reason of the intense cold V ^^ think of the 
sudden swoop of the Danes on Alfred at Chippenham that 
Epiphany tide 878'; the stratagem of a simidated flight 
by which he explains the defeat of Begulus^^ is one which 
there is reason to believe that the Danes more than once 
resorted to'; as also the device which he attributes to 
Hannibal, without any warrant from the orig^inal text^ 
of sending out parties to ravage in various directions in 
order to make the enemy imagine that his whole force 
was occupied in this manner*; though this also closely 
resembles the feigned attacks which Alfred himself made 
from Athelney, in order to mask his advance in force to 
Ethandun \ 

§ I02. The same is true of some things for which there 
is a basis in Orosius himself; for instance, the stoiy how, 
within sixty days from the felling of the trees, Duilins had 



* 6a, gfL; et 99^ 0711^ 

* 188^ 3& 

' Above, p. 59. 

* X749 30 ff.; eC 76^ 4 fll <tf 
Tom^n^ and Qyraa. Here the 
stratagem in question to men- 



tioned hf Orodii^ Imt Alfred 
expands the hint terf han^ 
riantlj. 

* Abore^ p. 99. 

« xss^a 

* AboTe, n^ 59f 10% los-ew 
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a fleet of 130 shipt ready 'both witli mast and laal^* Alfirid** 
recall! Alfred's own sUpboilding efforts; tlie story liow petfoiiMt 
Dercyllidas dealt with tbe opposing forces of FhamalMizas 
and Tissapliemes is extraordinarily like Alfred's attempt 
to detach the Danes of Milton from those at Appledore in 
893 [894] ': ' As soon as the Lacedemonian general kneir 
that he had to deal with two hosts (ieroi), he thought it 
more advisable to make peace with the on^ in order that 
he might the more easily overcome the other *'; whfle 
I have already suggested that the twofold division of the 
Amazonian host *, one to remain at home while the other 
was on active service, may have even suggested Alfred's 
similar division of the native fyrd or militia. And, indeed, 
if the workings of the human mind were always tiaceable, . 
I foncy we should find, more often than is commonly 
supposed, that what seem like brilliant intuitions on the 
part of great commanders and statesmen, had really been 
suggested by their readmg. Nor is this any detraction 
from their originality* To remember at the right time, 
and apply in the right way, the hints furnished by previous 
experience, is as much a mark of genius as invention* 
There is an interestmg tradition that Nelson's manoeuvre ^^S^f^ 
of anchoring his vessels by the stem at the bombardment 
of Copenhagen in X80I9 was suggested by the fact that he 
had that morning been reading the twenty-seventh chapter 
of the Acts, which tells how St Paul's shipwrecked com- 
panions 'cast four anchors out of the stem, and wished for 
the day V 
} X03« Often the additions and expanrions let us see 

* 173, lit; el also the aeeoaat * 4^^ 15C; see abevi^ p. si«^ 
of Anihony'a Mp§, 946^ 7 & * Cited by Ccmjrbeeie and How- 

* Abere^ p. 113. soiiy life of 8t Panl, ii 414 (ed, 
'9^ la & ; et aleo 98^ is $ sS6a) from private sooreei^ 

14^17; 8^ 3ft; 17^14, 
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own s^B- 
tim«iitti 



TlM Alfred^fl own tentiments; hts religimit fedingt^ hk 

Uvm' adiniratio& for genius^ pfttriotboi, and conimg^ ai ez* 
■omtiimet emplified in such men as Alexander'^ Scaevola^ Regu)as\ 
Alft«d'«^ the two Scipioa* and Caesar*; hit di^gnst at bgratitade 
to God' and man^ at cnieltj*^ treacheiy^*^ or abth^* 
The omissions are often dictated by similar motives. He 
leaves oat or abridges man j of the civil wars, the calamities^ 
the crimes, the nodean mythologies ^\ over which Orosias 
gloated as proofs of heathen depravity ; though often the 
omissions have no special motive beyond the necessity for 
shortening the work. It must be confessed that these 
omissions frequently have the effect of wholly dislocating 
the succession of events. And it may be said generally 
that Alfred^ though he apprehends individual incidenbi 
with extraordinary vividness, is by no means dear as to 
the connexion of events. For the latter quality greater 
knowledge was required than was accessible in his day«. 
In regard to the additional, moreover, we must bear in 
mind the possibility that some of them may be due;, not 
to Alfred himself^ but to interpolations or glosses in the 
MSS. which he used. This, as we shall see *% is a con- 
sideration of great importance in the case of the Boethius, 
but it has been proved to apply to one or two. passages 
of the Orosius also ^K That: there are many errors as to 
persons bearing the same or simflar names ^^, many con* 



klistakss. 



* 74, M ff. ; aio» 5 & | S48» 
lafll ; 090^ lift 

* i34t xoft 
•e8»i9ft 

* 178, 9 ft For Regnlniv «t 
•lao Bootliiaa, xyL !•(]». 37). 

* 190^ 17 ft ; ss4f SI fl^ 

* S4% 19. so. 90 ft 
*34fS4ff« •ss4,S4ft 

* 54f .>6ft (Phalsrit) ; et BosUi. 
Kvi f s (p. 37, BotlrisX 



'* ^96^ t ft ; lbs iruiiMl rtmark 
ou ihs loysllr (hlsHudKjrlds) 
shown bj Rttflniu ai|d SUItobo 
to ihclr msslor^a ehlldrm. 

»t3^s7ft 

1* Anothor ehango ftx^msballsr 
moliTto It 5% 3s ft 

^ Bolow, f iia 

** 3% 13ft ) 58^ 7ft I soo8ehn« 

^ Thf two 8eiplo% sa4, 04 ft | 
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fusions of personal and geograpliioal appellations*^ manj 
quaint mistakes of translation' and of fact, as wben hb 
says that Augustus took his name from the eighth month 
of the year instead of vice versa \ turns the snake-charming 
tribe of Fsylli^ into a kind of serpent^ and infers from 
Augustus' heart-broken exclamation^ ' Yare, redde legiones/ 
that that ill-fated commander had escaped alive from his 
defeat^; this is only what we might expect^ and it would 
be ungracious to dwell upon such things *• Dr. Schilling 
has truly and excellently said ^ of the Orosius ; ' We see 
Alfred here weak in historical and linguistic knowledge; Alfred's 
but we see him also simple^ high-hearted^ and earnest; aisplayed. 
full of warm appreciation for all that is good^ and of 
scorn for all that is evil ; putting himself to school that he 
may educate and raise his people.' 



Seztus Julias Caesar and the 
Praetor Cneius Pompeius, are 
confused with the two great rivals 
of later days, and the whole ac- 
count of the treatment of the 
former pair by the Senate it 
extraordinarily Htnny, 934, ai ff. 

* The most remarkable instance 
of this is in the account of Alex* 
ander's successors and the terri- 
tories which fell to their lot, 1429 
86 ff. (Oros. iii. 93, 7 it). 

* e. g. 190^ 99 ; 918, ID ; 964, 4 
(this last may be due to a wrong 
reading in the Latin text) ; 971, 

17- 
s 946^ i6fll 

* ibid. 39 ft 

* 950^ lofL 



* Dr. Schilling has remarked 
(p. 59) that Alfred in the Orosius 
never mastered the fact that a 
Roman might have not merely 
two but three names. 80 when 
there are two consuls with three 
names each, he either makes thre« 
persons out of them with two 
names each, e. g. 176^ 39; 189^ 
5 ftc, (Mr ho omits the two last 
names altogether, e. g. 909, 18; 
904, 93 &C. By the time he 
reached the Boethius he had over^ 
come this difficulty. In two 
places he says that Marcus was 
called by another name TulUu% 
and by a third name Cicero^ ztUI* 

f 9, xU. f 3 (P^ 4a» «43). 
*p.6i. 




LECTURE VI 



Author- 
ship of the 
Orosittt 
transla- 
tion un- 
<lisputed. 



Kecent 
doubts as 
to the 
Bede 
transla- 
tion. 



LITERARY WORKS (coniiuued) ; SUMMARY 

AND CONCLUSION 

§ 104. We bavc seen^ ffaat in the case of the Oroinus, 
the only direct hint of authorship contained in the book 
itself is the address of Ohthere to 'his lord King Alfred'; 
and the earliest external testimony on the subject is to be 
found in William of Malmesbury in the early part of the 
twelfth centuiy. But no one has ever doubted King 
Alfred's authorship. Till recently the same might have 
been said of the Bede ; in 1877 P^fessor Wulker spoke of 
Alfred's authorship of the Bede as 'a fact which no one 
hitherto has doubted or could doubt V Since then^ however^ 
Mr. Sweety in his Anglo-Saxon Reader', and Dr. Thomas 
Miller in his edition of the Bede translation, published by 
the Early English Text Society \ have tried to overthrow 
the traditional view; the former, mainly on the ground 
of that occasional over-literalness of the version already 
alluded to'; the latter, because he thinks that it shows 
Mercian characteristics incompatible with a West Saxon 
origin. Now we must admit at once that the book itself 
contuns no direct evidence of authorship^ not even such 



* Abore, p. 160. 

* Paul nnd Branno's Beitrage, 
ir. xaj. 

* Ed. a, p. 196. 

* Introdnetioa (1890) ; Dr. 
Miller farther enforced his Tiew 



in a monograph on the Flaee 
Karnes in the English Bede^ 
Quellen and Fonehangen (1896). 
For a copy of this I was indoUed 
to the writer. 
• Abore^ i 98. 
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a hint as is dropped in the Orosios. On the other hand 
the external evidence is very much earlier. ^Ifric, the JEitHc 
homilist^ distinctly quotes the book as Alfred's. In bis attrlbutJfi 
homily on St* Gregory he says : ' Many books tell of his >^ ^ 
conversation and holy life^ as does Historia Anglorum^ ' 

which King Alfred translated out of English into Latin, 
• • • We will however tell you something about him 
because the fore-said book is not known to all of yon, 
although it is translated into English '/ This was written 
within a hundred years of Alfred's death. For many books 
of which the authorship has never been doubted we cannot 
produce evidence anything like, as early. • I may note in whiekhe 
passing that in speaking of the translation of Gregory's ^^"^^e 
Dialomies ^Ifric makes no assertion as to the Alfredian case of the 
authorship^ merely saying ^the book has been translated 
into English, and in it any one who will read it may learn 
profitably of these matters ^' In another place he gives 
interesting evidence that^ till he himself took pen in hand, 
Alfred's translations were the only books accessible to those 
who did not know Latin'* 

Moreover the Cambridge University MS. of the Anglo- Evidenee 
Saxon Bede, which is said to be of the middle of the ^^^ 
eleventh century^ has at the beginning and end the follow- 
ing distich :-^ 

'Historicus quondam fecit me Beda Latinum, 
Alfred^ rex Saxo^ transtulit ille pius.' 

The same MS. contains^ between Bede's Preface and the 
History proper^ a copy of the West Saxon genealogy in 
the exact form in which it appears in MS. 71 of the Saxon 
Chronicle; Le. it comes down to the accession of Alfred, 
and no further. This again connects the work with 



* HomllieSy ed. Thorpe, iL 116-118L 

• ibid. 398. • ibid. I. a. 
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Alfred. The Cambridge MS. is, as far as we can test it^ 
an nndoubted copy of one which exists in the library of 
my own college. This is unfortunately imperfect^ both at 
the beginning and the end. But if, as is likely^ it also 
contained originally the distich and the pedigree^ the 
evidence is thrown yet further backK 

Curiously enough both Lajamon' and Budbome ' qpcak 
of the Saxon version as if it were Bede's own. 

§ X05. The question of its authorship must not be 
regarded as outside the pale of discussion. Only I do not 
think that the arguments hitherto advanced are sufficient 
to establish a negative conclusion. As to Dr. Miller's 
Mercian theory^ I may say at once that I have. no pre* 
tensions to pose as an expert in early English dialects. 
I can get up no enthusiasm for the minute distinctions of 
form and spelling which form their criteria. They have 
for me only the practical and unpleasant interest that they 
oblige me often to look up a word in three or four difPer^t 
lie argQ. places in the dictionary before finding it. I may however 
Zl^?"^ mention that Professor Schipper, the latest editor of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bede^, does not regard the Mercian theory 



he nega- 
Ive arga* 
!ient« 
nconcln- 



* Prof. Schipper, Gcgenwartiger 
Stand, &e., p. 6. 

* 'He nom )»a Englisoe boe, 

ya makede Seint Beda.* 

Lajamoiiy i. a. 

* Miber qucm composuit in 
lingua Sazonica de Gestis Anglo- 
mm • • . cuius eopiam habui in 
Prioratu Canonicorum de Suth- 
vrjlif' Anglia Sacra, L 183. This 
is interesting as showing that 
Saxon studies were not quite 
extinct eren in the fifteenth 
century. It Ss also interesting^ 
because we can almost certainly 

9int to the yexy 'eopia* used by 



Rudbome. It is the Cotton MS. 
OthoB.XL This is now terribly 
iigurod, owing to the great Goi- 
tonian fire of i73x. But Wanley 
(p. 9X9),whosaw it when complete^ 
describes it as 'excmplum anti- 
quum primitus Eccles. Beatae 
Hariae de Suwika' (Southwick, 
Hants) ; cited, ed. Miller, I. xtL 
Rudbome also cites Alfred's will, 
p. 906^ though this does not 
agree with our eopiea. 

* In vol ir of Grein-WQlker's 
Bibliothek der angelsichslacheii 
Prosi^ 1897-1899. 
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as established ^ Bot even if it were establishedj it does 
not seem to me incompatible with Alfred's authorship. It 
is agreed that all onr existing MSS. go back to a single 
archetype^ though they branch ofE into two gitmps which 
form to some extent a twofold recension '• The scribe 
of that archetypal MS. may have been a Mercian^ and 
there may have been other MSS. in which these Mercian 
pecnliarities were wanting. Even if it be assumed {tor it 
certainly could not be proved)^ that this Mercian archetype 
was the original MS. of all^ it is equally open to us to 
suppose that the scribe to whom Alfred dictated his trans^ 
lation in the first instance may have been » Mercian. Or 
again it is quite possible that the Mercian characteristics, 
if they exist, may be due to the influence of the Mercian 
scholars who assisted Alfred in his work — Fl^mund, 
Werferth, and the two Mercian chaplains mentioned by 
Assert And it is some confirmation of this that there 
is a certain aflBnity noticeable between the diction and 
style of the Bede translation and that of the earlier or 
unrevised version of the Dialogues, which, as we have 
seen, there is good reason to attribute to Werferth^. 



* GegenvnUiiger Stand, ke^ 

«- •• pp. 4f S 
' Ed. MiUer, p. xxiii ; ed. Sehip- 

per, p. Tri¥. 

• Above, fSa 

* I have shown abore, p. 145, 

tliat there are certain words 
characteristic of the earlier recen- 
sion of the Dialogues which the 
reviser systematically altera into 
others, aemninga into farinqa^ tid 
into HauLf ongUan to encnoieaiiy ke» 
In the Bede I have noticed 39 
instances of tamUngtif not one of 
fgninga ; 90 of Hd^ none of Hma ; 
xo of mtgika^ a of 



I do not pretend that my ob- 
servations are exhaustive. The 
foUowing words occor, so itr m» 
I know, only in the Bede and in 
the Bialognes (the refbienees 
are to the pag^ and lines of 
Hecht's and MiUei^s editions 
respectively) : — tfgendUee « pre- 
prie, B 264, 96; B so^ xo (in the 
sense of 'arbitrarily' it occnrs 
C. P. p. 144) ; alUe « cathoUeii% 
B 937, 90 ; B 3xa, 31 ; aneexlily 
B 910^ 96; B 364, 30; brfcsian, 
I> 343, 37 ; B 944, 99; camphid, 
B 998^ 8 ; B 480^ XX ; drihtenlic^ 
B 309^ 96; B xs% xo ; eaidan^As^ 



Argument 
ttuiu 8t\*le. 
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§ 106. As to tbe over-literalness of the translation in 
places, tbe fiici must be admitted, tbongb the extent of it 
has been, I think, somewhat exaggerated. The cases fall 
under three heads: (i) where a Latin construction is un« 
idiomatically imitated in the Saxon ^ ; this applies especially 
to constructions with the ablative absolute', the aocusative 
and infinitive', and the use of the passive voice ^, the range 
of which is much more restricted in Saxon than in Latin'; 
(2) where a Latin word is translated by a Saxon one which 
may correspond fairly well with the general meaning of 
the Latin word, but does not give its sense in the particular 
passage*; (3) where a phrase or sentence is translated^ to 



B 185, 16 ; B 366^ x6 ; efeneeaster- 
waraiiy B 905, x ; B 69^ 90 ; for- 
d<!medne8Sy D 235, 14 ; B 34, 5 ; 
forsettan (in seose of 'obstruct^ 
B 958^ 98 ; B 919, x6 ; fremsom- 
lice^ B 949^ xo ; B 184, 93 ; gefeo- 
lan, B 336^ 93; B 450^ 98; se- 
fremednesfl^ B 3x8, 15 ; B 39, 7 ; 
gewinfnllie^ B 999, 9; B 56^ 9; 
Symel^asnesa^ B 908; 4; B 949, 
98; ungebrosnendlie, B 933, 15; 
B 378, 4 ; ungeshtendlic^ B 989^ 
9X ; BRf, X9. ThiB list too might 
be easily extended ; and the wholo 
subject of tho relation of the two 
works is well worthy of Ibrther 
examination. No doubt tho re- 
semblance is parti J due to the 
similarity of their subject mattor. 
The likeness of the two originals 
is also veiy strong in parts ; so 
much so indeed that I think that 
Bede must, consciously or nncon« 
sciously, hare modelled his style 
in the Hist Eccl. on the Bialogues 
of Gregory. StiU the likeness 
between the two translations i% 
I think, greater than one would 



expect in the case of two porfectlj 
independent translaton^ and 
points to th^r haying been pre* 
duced under similar influences 

" e.g. 1x4, 99; x8c^ 15; 9x6^ 9; 
the references are to the E. E. T. 8. 
edition by Br. Miner. 

•••g-3^a4; 50^ t; 99^ 30; 
•74. xa 

30; 966,39; 994,93; 40^ ex. 

• «.g. Sa^ 7J ^n a8; «7«^ 

33- 

* Instead of the passire the im* 

personal actire form is ordinarily 
used in Anglo-Saxon; not 'the 
land is called Kent,' but, 'one 
calls the land Kent* In the 
Celtic languages the so-caUed 
passive reaUy la, in origin, an 
impersonal active form, which 
explains the (at first sight) strange 
phenomenon that the 'pessiTe* 
always takes an aecusatiTe after 
it, see Zixnmeri Keltisehe Studiea, 

*e.g. 14, 97: *tnm deaSce 
liffe^' «a morti* arttcule' {UBm 
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use Alfred's own expression, 'word by word/ instead of 
'sense by sensed' To all these classes the explanation 
suggested by Professor Schipper would often apply, viz. 
that the translator may have embodied in his work inter* 
linear glosses which had been made to assist him; and he 
cites in illustration the difference between the West Saxon 
and Northumbrian versions of the Gospels, the former of 
which is a genuine translation, while the latter is an inter* 
linear gloss made word for word *. Some however of the 
cases where Latin constructions are reproduced, and also 
one or two of the second class, give me the impression, 
,not that the translator could not have translated more 
idiomatically if he had pleased, but rather that he was 
trying experiments with the language. The development Influeii«« 
of early prose in almost all European languages has been ^n Mriy 
largely influenced by Latin models, and it was only experi- prose, 
ence which could show how lar the process of assimilation 
might be carried. Similarly for some two centuries after 
the Renaissance English prose literature is full of experi* 
mentally transplanted Latinisms, of which a laige pro* 
portion failed to make good their footing in the language. 
Another possibility must also be borne in mind; that the 
Bede may never have received Alfred's final revision. We ^« Bede 
have- seen that in the case of the Dialogues an extensive S^ be«a 
revision was found desirable at a later time, and we seem to ^^'^3^ 

joint); 39, 8; 128^ 14; 914, 17; a cross and prayed*; Le. the 

s^ 9; d74» IX ; 3789 s; ^4} 7; translator understands by 'in« 

308, a^ ; 336, 94 ; 370^ 4 ; 469, 7 ; cabuit * what the Irish eall 'oroa* 

4781 38- An interesting instanee figil,* or praying with the body 

of taking a metaphorical ezpres- stretched out prostmte on the 

Kion literally occurs 379^ 24 (U. £• ground In the Ibrm of a cross. 
It. 99). The original is ' incu« > e. g. 989^ a3 ; 994, a3 ; 450^ 13 ; 

bult precibus antistes'; this is 48^9. 

translated '9a a9enede se bisoop . * Gegenwiirtiger Standi fte^ 

hine in cruce 7 hine gebaed,'. * the pp. 8- low 
bishop stretched himself in 
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bave traces oi a partial revision of the Bede in the younger 
group of MSS. mentioned above^ in which not only does 
the translation vary, at times very considerably^, bat a 
passage is inserted which the earlier recension omits', and 
conversely \ IThen this partial revision was made I cannot 
say, bat probably not by Alfred himself. On the whole^ 
then, I do not regard Mr. Sweet's or Dr. Miller's argument 
as conclusive, either against Alfred's authorship of the Bede 
translation, or against the priority of the Orosius. 

§ 107. I have already said* that the principal changes 
made by Alfred in the Bede are in the way of omission, 
the additions being comparatively slight. It is worth 
while to see what considerations guided him in this, first 
of all he omits almost all documents', in two instances he 
just gives a brief summary of a letter in oratio obliqua** 
He seems at first to have intended to omit the interroga- 
tions and responses of Augustine and Gregory, but after* 
wards to have changed his mind, as in all the MSS. they 
occur after the third book instead of in their proper place 
near the end of the firsts He also omits all the metrical 
compositions, epitaphs, &c% which occur in the course of 
The Easter the work. Then, too, he omits almost everything bearing 
\^nyT 0^ ^^^ Easter Controversy*; partly no doubt because he 



Ouus»siont 
made by 
Alfred in 
the Bede. 



* See the paraUel texts in 
Schipper*8 edition, pp. 266-870^ 
373-975. 

* ibid. 971-979 ( «M'.ller,p. 906). 
This passage relates to the Easter 
Controversy. 

> ibid. 976-985 ( - MUler, pp. 
9ioff.)» Another passage, Sehip* 
per, pp. 133-T40 '( « Miller, pp. 
iioff.}, is omitted in two of the 
younger group of MSS. ; but as 
^ is eontained in the third, its 
^ssion in tho two others was 



probably due to some mutilation 
of their oommon originaL 

* Above^ { 98L 

* H.E. L 94, 98, 99» 30, 31, 39; 
iL 4, 8, 10^ xiy 17, i^ 19 ; V. 91. 

* H.E.i.93; iii. 99; the Canons 
of the Council of Hertford are 
retained, ir. 5. 

* ibid. L 97. 

' ibid. It. 90 ; v. 7, 8; 19 ; iL i, 
*is an exception; here Oregoiy's 
epitaph is translated into prose* 

* ibiJU ii. a (a few lines); ijL 3 
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h\t, as modern readers feel, fhe intolerable tedioosness of 
the whole thing; hut partly also, we may well believe, 
because he disliked the bitterness which even the gentle 
Bede shows on this question ^, for there are little toochtt 
which seem to prove that the piety and self-devotion of 
the Celtic missionaries had made a deep impression on his 
heart*. The early history prior to the conversion of the 
Saxons is also a good deal abbreviated \ no doabt as having 
less direct interest for his readers. So the description of 
the sacred places which Bede largely borrowed from 
Arculfus is omitted, probably for similar reasons^, 

§ io8. It has often formed a subject both of wonder 'TiMsddi- 
and regret that Alfred should not have enriched the Bede ti^Mriant, 
with additions drawn from his own knowledge of the 
traditions of his people, as he might so easily have done. 
Reverence for his original may have had something to do 
with this ; but I agree with Professor Wulker ^ that the 
main reason probably was, because all that Alfred desired 
in this line had already been done in the compilation of 
the Saxon Chronicle. It is confirmatory of this that the 
chronological summary appended to his history by Bede, 



(jMiii\ 4, l^ (part omitted in 
older recension) ; 95, 96^ aS (a few 
lines) ; r. ai. 

* Bede, L zxxizft 

* See Miller, pp. lyli ff. ; and 
et the characterisation Aldan as 
'the good bishop^* 946, 86. One 
notes too 'with pleasure the omis- 
sion of the epithet 'prudens* 
which Bede strangelj applies to 
Coifi's purely material alignments 
in fsTonr of Christianitj, 134, 93 
(H.RiLi3). 

' H. E. i. a, 6 (this passage about 
Carausius is omitted also in the 
Orosius ; here the omission causes 



a serious perversion of meaningi 
what is said of Carausius in the 
original being transferred to 
Mazimianus in the translation) ; 
8 (the passage about Arianism In 
Britain omitted), 9^ 10^ zz (much 
shortened), Z7-99; ii. z (shortened). 
In man J cases howeyer, in spite 
of the omission of a chapter, the 
capitulum belonging to it Is re* 
tained and translated. 

* Ibid, T. is^tl* 

* Grundriss^ p. 4061 This Is 
contested by August Schmidt, 
n.s.ppwa81t 
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which hadj as I have elsewhere shown ^^ such an impor« 
tant influence on the deyelopment of annalistic writing 
in general, and of the Saxon Chronicle in particular, is 
omitted in the Bede translation. 

Smaller additions and expansions there are^ but they 
seldom really add anything to the narrative. They are 
as a rule merely inserted to make it a little more clear\ 
or a little more vivid^ or a litUe more in accordance with 
the translator's ideas '. Occasionally^ though rarely, they 
show a touch of personal feeling; as where Diocletian is 
characterised as the bad emperor*, Constantine as the 
good emperor^, and Aidan as the good bishop*. Some- 
times, as in the other works, they are brief explanations 
of things which the readers might not know '• Occasionally 
statements of Bede's are altered*, or omitted', l2ecause 
they were no longer applicable, or they are marked 
distinctly as being Bede's and not Alfred's^. But in 
other cases similar statements are retained, though it 
would not be safe to argue from this that the stftte of 
things indicated still subsisted in Alfred's day^^ 



* Chroniolei IL zxi| Ixi, Ixviii, 
exiii. 

* e.g. 40» 8; 46^ ti; 114, xij 
iao^7; 156,1; 1581 a8; x«4, Hi 
166, 39; I74t as; I7«r »7; «8^ 
83. 95 (name of Bamboroogh in* 
■ertedy which name is nowhere 
mentioned bj Bede); 938^ 31; 
940, 97 (here the Insertion was 
necessitated by the preceding 
omission; so at 946^ 33); 949, 
19; 964> xi; 33^ 8. «S; 374tfl6; 

39o» ao; 394» a4. ^i 43% 1. «; 
464^ & 

* 166, xo (the addition of */ 
eyste/ 'and kissed it,* to the ae- 
eoont of Aidan blessing Oswald's 



bounteons hand); 169, 9; 370^ 
99; 380, 18; 4t9,xs;e£ 58^ 96; 
109,31; 130,39; X74,30ft; 184, 
34; 239^x9. 

* 3% xa 

»4a»xfi. 

* 946^96. 

»e.g. 940, 90; 956,8; 34^71 

390^ 6; 499, 8; 494, 90; 49% 94 S 
449, 97. 99; 456,13. 

* 38a» 19; 4aa» 'S^; 44% ipS 
466, 97, 

•59,5.xx; x6^ 93 ; S7fl^ 3«> 

*• 144.9; 18^33; ai%«3l 44% 

» xso>x3; t54.»9; X5%S; ««% 
x6; X7% X4; x8s^ xx; ao% xa; 
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Here too tbere are mistakes % thongh fewer and less Muului 
serious than in the Orosios. In some cases thqr may be 
dne to erroneous readings in the MS. which Al&ed used^ 
In one or two instances Alfred's version shows a remarkable 
divergence of historical fact| which can hardly arise wholly 
from misunderstanding*. 

But on the whole the translation is a worthy onCi Merits « 
preservings and in one or two instances enhancing ^^ the utioau 
beauty of the original, the most beautiful historical work 
which the Church had produced since Luke and John wrote 
their Gospels. 

One incidental merit of the translation, as Stubbs has 
remarked*, is that it enables us to equate the Saxon 
technical terms of officers and institutions with the corre- 
sponding Latin ones% 

a68| 23 (a referenes to <ms of pomen instoad of propmerd) % 436^ 



Bede*t teachers) ; 446^ 19 (ttato- 
menithat Daniel was etill bishop 
of Winchester); 47a, 03 (tho 
statement that the Britons still 
retained their incorrect Easteri 
though all the Celts had sab- 
mitted before the end of the eighth 
centory ; see Bede^ L zzxiz). In 
one ease Alfred by inserting the 
words 'o9 ^as tid/ 'up to the 
present time/ does seem to pledge 
himself to the truth of the state- 
ment in his own day, 176^ aow 

' 15a, 93 (Munlcipium treated 
as a proper name) ; 990, ao ; 334, 

7; 34<N 34 1 370k >S 
* 218^ 7 (fpi9upum instead of 

fpU€Oplum% this misreading is 

found in some Latin HS8.) ; 1549 

3 ; and 306^ ao (frofacs instead of 

iragieuM or gtragiaa) ; 049^ 31 (a Dim 

instead of adeo).; 340^ 8 (/U Ms 

instead of dtUcloi) ; 388^ 33 (pnie- 



a6 (sinimet [Le. sibimet] instead 
ofsM^ine^ 

* 4, a It ; 98^ 6 ; 036^ 7 It | for 
lesser divexgences el 17% aa; 
958, 25; 38^6. 

* e.g. Pope Oregoxy and tha 
Anglian slave boysy 96^32; tha 
death of CMmon, 348^ 2a 

' Const. Hist. L 70^ 7f| 221. 

* I give a list of the more im* 
]>ortant terms s—heretoga • dui, 
248 ; ealdormen 7 heretogaa » 
duces regii| 9361 eiddorman, 
which in aome applications is 
equivalent to heretogi^ IsaTaguar 
and mora general term, tund n» 
presents a conaiderable number 
of Latin ezpresaiona ; thus asldoi^ 
men i* duces, 234, 258^ 300 1 m 
maiores natu, 238^ 258 ; •■ nuiorei^ 
34^ 449, 45e;-prineipe% 29^ 
a4<N 8 1^ 334 ; - satrapa^ 4 M ; - 
aulnreguli| 998 (M0# saldomiail 
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§ xo), Vfe eome now to wbat is in many r e sp ec U llie 

liUnuy 



lie trant- 

tolthiiiik most interesting and important of all Alfred's 



«■ maior domm regiae^ «sS ioi 
Ebroin) ; (egn* aldonnon » pii* 
Bins minlitromiiiy 964 ; gerefa « 
pragfecta% 194, 956; ton gerefk 
» QiUieaiy 344, 414 ; ge^eahtens 
-B connlUriiy 136^ 454 ; witaa ■> 
consfliarii, 134 ; » aeniom^ 459; 
in gemoto heoia weotona « in 
coDQenio aenionmiy i6a ; |€gn « 
miniater, 134, 14^ 158, x^ 294, 
469 ; tL yinen ■> miniatxai 3x8 ; 
^egnnng «■ mtnitferiiiniy 196 ; 
ewena ^effi « reginae ministeri 
33D ; cjningea )«gn ■■ minister 
regi% 39B ; • milea r^gia^ 250; -• 
milai^ 999, 309^ 396 (JUa\ 41% et 
436 ; >«gn <- milei^ 194 ; geaiS -• 
<»«w*i >94» 998, 974, 999, 32^ 
394 ; geaigmann^eomei^ 99 (K0) ; 
a^Iingaa»nobile% 138^ 940^ 949 
(thia ia important aa showing thai 
ae8eling waa not reatrietedy aa in 
later naage, to membera of the 
rojrml house, though it ia used of 
them, aa the following examplea 
ahow) ; soffeling (of a king^s bro- 
ther), 394 ; se geonga eVelIng « 
regina ianenis, innenia de regio 
genere, 130, 306 ; e9elingaa ^OBa 
cjneeynnea • nobiles ae regii oiri, 
X40 ; hera»ho8tilja ezereitus^ 54; 
■B ezereitua, 356 ;' fyrd « exereitus^ 
X09 ; i" ezpeditio, 30 ; fjrd 7 here 
« bellQm, x68, 908 ; eyneUe tun 
M uilla regia, 140 ; eyningea bold 
tm uilla regia, X40 ; ham >« uieani, 

180; tun8eipe«uieani,*4i^f ^^^ 
« manslo^ 339, 388; aundorwie^ 

mansio^ 969; boolanda ftht«prae- 

^^orum poaseaaionea, 936; heow- 

"M m Dunilia (hide}| 339; hi* 



- ftmilin (hideX 45^ (¥•)• 
hired » domua (hooadiold)| 144 1 
higna eaMer » pater familiae, x8o; 
gefioaeipe — domua (heoaeiiold^ 
^64 ; M dema, 948^ ^8 ; el mid 
hia gefiNum«>enm dero ane^ com 
derieia aoia, 364, 40a ; hia preoal 
7 hond Jwug-dericua illiua, 456; 
ealdordom » primatna, 368 ; aldofw 
biaeop •> metropolitanua epiacopuai 
408; legdweard • praepodtua, 
Sfia ; 80 1 praibel 7 r^gdw e aid, 
360 ; prafoat 7 eddonnaa >■ pro- 
podti 939 (theae throe examplea 
refer to the prior or proToai of a 
monaateiy). In the Orodua w 
haye sDSdingaa * regii iuuenes^ 
44 ; eddorman • praefectua^ 60^ 
84 ; but the moat intereating in* 
atance ia: Aaiam [he] hasfde 
Bomanum to bodande geaedd » 
tradltam per teatamentum Bo- 
mania Aaiam, 994 ; et the Soil* 
loquiea, p. 164 : ' niene man Ijrt 
ai1$9an he enig eotlyf on hia 
hiafordea ktns myd hia fdtume 
getimbred hflftf5| ^t he hine 
mote hwilum )aron gerestaa, « • • 
o9 >one tyni )« he bocEoful 7 eee 
yrfe >urh his hhtfordea miltaa 
geeamigeu* At p. 176 of the aame 
work ia a paaaage which perhapa 
illuatratea the date of the uae of 
aeala in England, for I do not 
think there ia anything corre- 
sponding to it in the origind: 
'ge^enc nu gif 9inea hiafordea 
nrendgewrit 7 hia inaegel to 
fe cymg.' Another intereating 
paaaage illnatrating the meeting of 
the Witan, the gathering of ths 
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works^ viz. the tnmslatiim of Boetlihis on tlie Consolatioa • 
of Philosophy. It is here that the additions made bj 
Alfred to his original give us the clearest ins^ht into his 
own character and modes of thooght. And the original is Fum 
in itself one of the most noteworthy books of the Middle OT^alin 
AgesL Jnst as Orosius was to those ages the accepted tl^Middk 
manual of universal history^ and the Cnra Pastoralis their ^^ 
accepted manual of Spiritual Counsel^ so the Consolatio 
of Boethius was their accepted manual of practical and 
speculative phflosophy; the one channel through which - 
some tincture of ancient speculation passed into the popular 
thoi^hfc^ of the eaz^ MiUk Ages; Bohaps no book 
except the Bible and the Imitatio has been translated into 
so many languages; and in more than one European 
country the early translations of the Consolatio have had 
an important influence on the development of a vernacular 
literature^ For this popularity several reasons may be GanaeBof 



fyrdy the ki]ig*a household, ftc, is 
at ]k 187: 'geffene -nil hweVer 
ewiht manna cyngee ham aeee 
\et ter he ffonne on tone hyS^ 
o8Ve his gemote oINfo his lyrd * fta ; 
et also pp. 900^ 904. It is worth 
noting that the word 'eareem/ 
'prison/ oeeim first in Alfred's 
Laws (see Schmid, Gesetze, Oloe- 
sary, s. t.), and is also of liegnent 
oocnrienee in his works^ Fast, 
p. 329 ; Oros. p. 914 ; Boeth. i. 
(pp. 7,8),XTiiL f 4(p.45),xzxTii. 
f z (p. Ill) ; SoUL pp. 909y 903. 
In the Psalter, which is possihly 
by Alfred, we haye mention of 
the two tMm of Jodah and Ben- 
jamin, ed. Thoipe, p. 1x3; cfl 
ibid. 99 for an interesting refer- 
ence to measnrement of land 
with ropes. In the Dialogoes 
we hare, the foUewing : ger^fii » 



praefeehis, 340 ; « tribunns, aao ;' 
gerfifknan-Bprimarina^ 999; -Bea- 
rialis,3o8; gerfiiheir—locnsp n ie 
fectoram ; prtfosfc » praepositiis 
(in monastic sense), 344 ; ea]der> 
man » eomea^ 990^ 301. An in* 
teresting word is wlite-weoie^' 
literaUy <fiice-priee* « ransom^ 

* See Stewart's Boethius, p. 
Z79; Uoors^ Dante Studies, L 
979-83; it may be noted thai 
Angnstine, Orodiis, Gregory, 
Bede, and Boethioi^ aU occur in 
Alenin*s catalogue cf the Toik 
Irtbraxy, De Sanctis Ebor. tt. 
153s ^ ^^ more InterasUng is 
the fact that Avtgnstine^ Orosiii% 
Boethins^ Bede, are menticiied 
within a few lines of one another^ 
Fkradiso^ x. ziS-sa 

*Qn Boethius geaendly, sea 
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tuiapopu- given. Sometliing was probably due to the form of the 
its^foim. ^^^^f which is written in that mixture of verse and prose 
known as the Satura Menippaea^. The lyrics of the 
Consolatio won the enthusiastic admiration of the great 
Renaissance scholar, F. C. Scahger*^ and I must confess 
that to me they seem extremely beautiful^ though their 
beauty is of a somewhat frosty order. But if they have 
something of the hardness and coldness of marble, they 
have also its purity and high polish'. But the chief 
Sympath/ reason was^ no doubt, sympathy with the author's mis* 
auUior^* fortunes, whose sudden fall, from being the favourite and 
chief minister of Theodoric, to prison and to death, made 
him one of the most signal examples in that ever-lengthening 
treatise De casibus illustrium uirorum, on which the Middle 
Ages pondered with intense and morbid interest, feeding 
that contempt for the world ^ and all things human, 
which finds such passionate expression in many.mediaeval 
writmg8^— 

'O esca uermium, o massa pulueris, 
O ros, o uanitas, cur sic extolleris?'^ 

To this power of the work as a record of human suffering 
pathetic testimony is borne by the title of an anonymous 
French translation of the fifteenth century, which announces 



Boethiii8| an essay hy H. F. 

Stewart, 1891, a book from which 
I hare learnt much. See also the 
article on Boethios in Diet Christ. 
Biog. 
' Stewart, p. 54* 

* ibid., 7a 

* Mr. Stewart^ p. 106^ |mis it 
the other way; but I think the 
above statement does fuller justiee 
toBoethiui. 

* Henry of Huntingdon and 
Petrareh among others wrote 



treatises De Contemptu Uundi. 
Boccaccio, as Mr. Archer reminds 
me, wrote a treatise De Casibus 
illustrium uirorum, on which 
Chaucer^s Honk*s Tale with the 
same title is founded* 

* From a poem De Contemptu 
Uundi by Jaoopone; Trsnch*s 
Sacred Latin Poetryy 3rd ed^ 
p. 97a The Rhythm of Bernard 
of Moriaiz, from which eome 
'Jerusalem the Golden/ 'Brief 
life^' Ac, has the same titls^ 
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itself as ^he work of 'an pauvre derc dfisoK, qn^nmt sa 
consolation par la tradnction de cestui livre^'; it is the 
book to which Pante resorted for comfort afler the death 
of Beatrice'; and our own Sir Thomas More whfle in 
prison wrote an imitation of Boethius^ which he calls 
'Thiee Books of Comfort in Tribulation V 'Dost thoa 
think/ asks Philosophy of Boethius in Alfred's translatiottj 
'that to thee alone such change^ of state and sorrow have 
come^?' And, in spite of Tennyson, the fact 'that loss 
is common' does 'make Our own less bitter^'; and the 
'sense of tears in mortal things*' knits mankind together 
in bonds of sympathy which do make the common burden 
lighter. And in the case of Boethius this natural feeling 
was heightened by the erroneous impression, which pre* 
railed in the Middle Ages, that the sufferings of Boethius 
were due to the rage of an Arian ruler against his Catholie 
servant ^ A superficial inspection of dates is sufficient to 
dispel this illusion * ;' and how little support it derives bom 



* SUwsfty pw 003. 

* ' Mirimi a leggere qnello non 
e<nioaeiuto dm molti libro di 

Boedo^ nel qaale^ eattWo • dU- 
caeeiaio^ eonsolato •* ares,* Conr* 
U. 13. This statement that the 
book was 'not known by many* 
iaeorioofl. On the uae of Boethius 
bj Dante, see Dr. Uoore^ n. s. ppw 
a8a-8, 355, 35ft. 

* I hare not read this book 
myself; bat Hore's great-grand- 
son Cresaere More deseribes U as 
'a most excellent book| foil of 
spiritual and forcible motires, 
expressing lively Sir Thomas* 
ringnlar resolution to apply all 
those wholesome medicines to 
bimseli;* life of Sir T. More, eh. 
z.adlnit 



so; tL 



* c Tlii, 6edgeAeld| p. 
e. TiL I a, p. 15. 

* In Memoriam, ▼!• 

• Matthew Arnold, Oeist*s 
OrsTe. 

'Stint lacrimae remniy et men* 
tern mortalia tangont.* 

' On the strength of tlSi^ 
Boethivs obtained the hononn 
of saintship^ Uoors^ u. s. pw aBa» 
Dante places Boethios in heaTcn,^ 
but among the'thodlogians in the 
Son, Paradise^ z. 194 it, not among 
the warriors and martyrs of the 
Cross In liars; though he stja of 
Jiissoul— 

'Ed esss da stsHfre 

E da esilio Tenne a qnesta paesb* 

• stewarti p. 53. 
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tlie work itself is sbown bj the fiict^ that few qajstions in 

\y»M literary history have been more keenly debated than the 

ChrUiuin? qu<^tion, whether the author was a Christian at all \ The 

question turns lately on the authenticity of certain theo* 

logical tracts which bear the name of Boethius, and do 

not concern us here^ On the whole it is probable that 

Boethius was by profession a Christian, though it would 

seem that his Christianity did not go very deep. Certainly 

in the hour of trouble, which generally shows the real basis 

The Con- of a man's thought and character, he turns for consolation, 

io^o not ^ot f^ the doctrines of Christianity, but to the teachings 

ively of Neo-platonk; philosophy; and I unhesitatii^ly affirm 

christian. ^^^^ there is far more of the spirit of Christianity in the 

writings of acknowledged pagans like Seneca and Marcus 

Aurelius, than in this work of a nominal Christian, who 

enforces the duty of prayer, not by the authority of Christ 

and His Apostles, but by that of Plato in the Timaeus *« 

§ I lo. It might have been thought that this absence of 

any distinctively Christian character would have militated 

against the popularity of the Consolatio in the Middle 

Ages, That it did not do so was due partly to causes 

:hisnon- already enumerated, partly to the fact that the non* 

haracter Christian character of the work was to some extent eon« 

oncealed cealed by the Christian interpretation given to various 

ndcom- p^^sages in the commentaries and glosses on Boethius; 

nentaries, ^ijj^ij interpretations were in turn embodied in the different 

translations of the Consolatio, at the head of which stands 

Alfred's version. 

This interesting fact, that many of the additions in 

K>m Alfred's Boethius, especially those of a distinctly Christian 

character, are not really due to Alfred himself but to the 

^ Stewart, pp. i fll plaeet, in minimis quoqne rebus 

^ ibid., pp. xoSit diuinnm praesidium debel In* 

< VU in Timaeo Flaioni noatro plorari|* Lib. IIl^ Prosa ix. 
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glosses and commentaries wUch were used by him or liis uumy of 

• Alfred*! 

learned assistants^ was first pointed oat by Dr. Schepss in additions 
a very suggestive article in the Archiv f iir's Studium der J^,^ 
neueren Sprachen^. It is much to be r^retted that 
Dr. Schepss' death prevented him from pursuing this line 
of investigation further. Till this field has been fully 
explored, we incur the danger of citing as specially 
characteristic of Alfred something which he only borrowed 
from others. In some instances I. have noticed that the 
additions made by Alfred are really taken from, or at least 
suggested by other passages in the text of Boethius^ 
But, when all deductions have been made, there remains Teithe 
enough that we may safely take as evidence of Alfred's |]]^||!][^ 
thought and feeling. I have already cited the passage Alfred's 
bearing on the needs and instruments of a king'. This ^"^ 
was to some extent suggested by a commentary, but it is 
instinct with the mind of Alfred, as is the oft-quoted 
sentence with which the chapter closes: *My will was 
to live worthily as long as I lived, and after my life to 
leave to them that should come after my memory in good 
works \^ Very Alf redian too are the thoughts that reward 

' VoL zeiT, 249 it ; many of Nimrod's building of the ^ower 

Dr. Schepss* instances are re- Of Babel, e. xzzr. 1 4 (p. 99). 

produced in Mr. 8edgefield*s In* * Thus the addition in e. zxiv, 

troduction, pp. zzxi tL Among f 3 (p. 54) on the worth of friends, 

the most distinctly Christian in* is a repetition of e. zz. ad fin. 

terpretations are : the references (p. 48) ; the sentenoe against 

to the heaTenly Jerusalem, e.v* living a soft life, e.'zzziz. | 20 

§ 2 (p. 2 x), el e. zzztL f -a (pw ad fin. (p. 133), anticipates e. zL 

X05) ; and to the martyrs^ e. zL f 3 (p. 238) ; the thought that 

ad fin. (p. a6) ; the beautifiil say- the temporal prosperity of the 

ing that 'Christ dwelleth in the good is a foreshadowing of their 

valley of humility,' c zii (p. 07); eternal happiness e. zzzlz. f 22 

the Christian application given to (p. 134)1 antlcipatee e. zt § a 

the fable of Eurydice^ e. zzzr. (pw 237). 

ad fin. (p. 203) ; the identification * Above, f 87. 

of the rebellion of the giants with * e. zvIL pp. 40^ 4i« 
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Wealth of 
Bimilea in 
the trans- 
lation. 



sbould not be looked for in this world '^ bat shonld be 
sought from God alone*; that a good name is better than 
any wealth ' ; that tme nobility is of the mind^ not of the 
body^j that an honest purpose is accepted^ even though 
its accomplishment be frustrated^; that a king without 
free subjects is nothing .worth ? ; that no one should be 
idle^^ or wish to live a soft life K But perhaps the noblest 
passage is that in which by a splendid metaphor Phflosophy 
is made to say: 'When I with my servants mount aloftj 
then do we look down upon the stormy worlds even as the 
eagle when he soars above the clouds in stormy weather, so 
that the storms cannot hurt him*^; — a metaphor which 
so strikingly expresses Alfred's own soaring superiority 
to what he elsewhere calls 'the wind of stem labours^ and 
the rain of excessive anxiety ^ V 

And this brings me to another poinK If any one will 
look through the additions made by Alfred to tiie text of 
Boethius^ which are very convemently distinguished by 
italic type in Mr. Sedgefield's handy rendering of Alfred's 
version into modem English ^\ he can hardly fail to notice 
how many of them consist in metaphors and similes; none 
perhaps so fine as that just quoted^ but often of great 
interest and beauty^'. Even where the simile was sug- 



^ e. rii. i 3 (pw i8). 

* e. xviii. § 4 (P- 45)- 

* e. xiii. (pu aS). 

* e. xzz. §1 1, 9 (p. 69% 

* e. xzztI. § 8 (p. izo) ; e. xlL 
I a (p. 14a). 

* e. xIL f a (p. Z4a) 
' ibid, f 3 (P- >44)* 

* See note a, p. z8z. 

* e. TiL § 3 (p. 18). 

^ e. xii. ad fin. (p. a7). 
*^ Clarendon Plress, 1900^ 
» See pp. a^ a% 34, 53 (simOe 
>t the riveri and the aea, re- 



peated pp. 89^ 83, 86); 57 (the 
wheel, repeated pu 8t, and p^ 139^ 
where there is a hint of it in the 
text, which is most etahoiatelx 
developed under the infloence of a 
commentary) ; 70^ 7ay 86 (similes 
of the stars and of sonl and body) ; 
90 (the ingot) ; 93 (sifting meaQ ; 
Z08 (child riding a hobby-horse) ; 
97 (diink in the door) ; 117 (sei^ 
tered like smoke); ibid, (erash 
of a fklling tree); lai (weak 
eyes) ; 144 (steersman jbr es ce l iig 
the tempest)b 
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gctted hy fometfaing in ibe text or eommentarf wbich 
Alfred luid before bim^ it is often derekped at mneb 
greater lengtb. Tbii is a point of some interest^ because 
it sbows tbat Alfred^s mind was of tbe ehss wbidi deligbts 
in parable and fignr^ and makesit not unreasonable to 
look for deeper meanmgs in wbat be wrote and wroagbt*» 

{ III. I bave said tbat tbe subject of fate occn]^ DktoMait 
a prominent place in tbe Consolatio and in Alfred's trsns- ^^^^ 
iationofit'. Tbe relation of fote to providenocj of dirtne wflL 
foreknowledge to buman freedom^ tbe nature of enl^ tbe 
existence of ebance, tbese are tbe bigb tbemes round wbicb 
mucb of tbe latter part of tbe aigumcnt drdes. Thef are 
tbe tbemes wbicb occupied tbe more intellectual spirits 
among Milton's fallen angds:— 

'Otben apart sat on a bill retired 
In tbougbts more elevate^ and reasoned bigb 
Of proridenee, foreknowledge^ will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lostV 

And fillen man bas succeeded as little as fallen angd in 
solving tbese b^b doubts, Alfred realises, as indeed does 
Boetbius, tbe arduous nature of tbe inquiry; and bis con- 
elusion if, as we sbould expect, mucb more tban is tbe 
eaw witb Boetbius, tbe conclusion of Christian fattb and 
practical Cbristian piety: ' I say, as do all Cbristian men, 
tbat it is tbe divine pntpose tbat rules, and not FateV 
He sees, as all moialists bare seen, tbat morslity is only 
possible on a basis of freedom, tbat fatalism reduces vice 
and virtue punisbment and reward to unmeaning terms^ 

* CI Eails^ AUM Jewd^ pfi a4 Infi $ «t abevs^ pw tS9» 
s6fC • Ftaidte Iiotl^ IL 597 C 

* See sspsdallj ee. xsxfs-xlli * su xszix. | S ^ 1 31 > • 
cCalfOi^T. l3^€;xL|%susi» * Ct Danti^ Fte)^ svi 90-su 
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' To men and to angek God gave the gift of freedom tbat 
they might do good or evil, whichever thqr pleased ^ • • • 
Bnt if it be true that the good and the wicked aie 80 made 
as to be nnable to act otherwise than they do, then vain is 
our labour when we pray^ and fast, or give alms^ if we 
have no more thank therefor than those who in all things 
• • . ran after their fleshly lusts*; . • • and vain too is the 
<M)mmandment which God gave to man that he should 
eschew evil and do goodV God knows all our woik^ 
before we even conceive them in our thought; but this 
knowledge is not a cause compelling us so to Bct, any 
more than the knowledge of the steersman that a storm 
is coming, is the cause of the storm ^. 

There are other points which illustrate Al&ed's studies, 
tastes, and circumstances; the saying that in the golden 
teristieof age no one had heard of a pirate host'; the allusion to 
Alfred. ^y^^ ^l^ goldsmith, Weland*; the explanations about 
India and Thule^. 

And there are things in the text itself which evidently 
come home to Alfred; the beauty of gems', the fsdmess 
of the country-side — the fairest of all God^s creations', 
the song of the birds in the woods ^', the worth of 
-friends'^; the stories of kings reduced to poverty", of 



other 
poinU 
chane 



* e. xlL I s (p. 24s). 
> ibid. 

' ibid, f 3 (p. T43V 

* ibid. (p. i44> Dante hai a 
etill more subtle eomparison— 

'La eontingenza • • • 
Totta ^ dipinta ne\ eospetto 
etema 
Kecessitlk perb qiiindi non 
prenidek 

• Se non come dal tIso in 
ehe ai qpeecliia 



Kave ehe per eorrente gift 
diaeendeu' 

Fiurad. xviL 37-4% 

* Scipheroy e. xt (p^ 34). 

* e. xix (p. 4Q. 

' e. xxiz. f 3 (pw 67); et the 
Orosins translation, pp. 10^ 94. 

* e. xm (pw flS). 

* e. xir. ad inil (p. 09). 
»• c. xxr (p. 57\ 

** See note a, p. 181. 
» e. xxix. I I Opw ^ 
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the sword of Damocles'^ the joy of a calm haven after 
stonns^ 

Here too, as in the case of the Orosius, Al&ed has OmlssloaiL 
modified his original by omissions as well as additions; 
but it is unnecessary to go minutely into this point, as 
Mr. Sedgefield has prefixed to his edition of Alfred's 
version an elaborate table showing the relation of that 
version to the original** 

§ 112. In regard to the translation as a whole no doubt 
lias ever been expressed as to the authorship of Alfred^; 
and it is the only one of Alfred's works which is men- 
tioned by name by Ethelwerd, who wrote towards the end 
of the tenth century ^ There is, however, an interesting 
literary question connected with it, which is this. The 
translation exists in only two MSS., one in the Cottonian 
Collection*, the other in the Bodleian \ In the older or 
Cottonian MS. the metrical parts of Boethius are, with 
three exceptions*, rendered into alliterative Saxon verse; 



No doubt 
as to 
Alfred's 
author- 
ship of • 
the prose 
transla- 
tion. 



^ e. xxiz. f I (p. 65). 
' c xxzir. I 8; cf. Spenser^s 
musieal lines: 

* Sleepe after toyle, port after 
stormie seas. 
Ease after warre, death after 
life does greatly please.* 
Faesie Qacene^ I. ix. 40; ef. IL 
ziL 3a. 

' pp. XZT ft 

* The statement of the late 
laber de Hyda, p. 44, that Wer* 
forth translated the Boethius for 
Alfred, as well as the Dialogues, 
is totally unsupported, and the 
style of the two works is as diifer- 
ent as possible. 

• 5x9 A ; he caUs it < Uber BoetU 
lachrymosus'; he says, howeveri 
that Alfred translated other works 



' numero Ignotow' 

* Otho A. yi| of the tenth cen- 
tury, but much injured in the 
Cottonian fire of 173U 
. ' Bodl. 180(2079); early twelfth 
century. There are also some 
transcripts and various readings 
taken by Junius from these two 

Hsa 

' Lib. L metr. 6 ; Lib. II. metr. 
9 ; Lib. IV. metr. 7. The reason 
of this omission is probably due 
to the fact| that in these three 
instances Alfred's proee transla- 
tion omits the formula with which 
it generally introduces the Hetra: 
'Then Wisdom began to sing.' 
This has been made an argument 
against Alfred's authorship of the 
Hetra. But it is surely quite 
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in tbe later or Bodleian MS. tbey are rendered into proee. 

Did he also It is as to Alfred's antborship of the alliterative poems 

allitox^^ that the controversy has raged ; and those who deny thdr 

tiye Ter- authenticity are compelled to deny also the authenticity of 

Metimt the two proems in prose and verse', in both of which the 

poems are distinctly ascribed to Alfred. The qnestion, 

though interesting as a literary problem, is not intrinsically 

of great importance. The poems are not of the highest 

order, though they have been, I think, unduly depreciated. 

Alfred's fame will not be much exalted if he wrote th^n, 

or much depressed if they should be adjudged to another. 

The nega- I must confess, howcvcr, that a great deal of the argument 

meatsfor ^^ ^^® negative side seems to me to be of that purely 
the most arbitrary and subjective kind which in its ultimate analysb 
p^ly amounts to this : ' it can't have been so, because I don't 
subjectiye. think that it was V 

§ X13. One thing is agreed on all sides j the verse trans* 
lation is made from the prose translation, and is not an 
independent rendering made direct from the Latin; and 
the main argument of the negative critics is that it is 
impossible to suppose that a man like Alfred can have 

possible that Alfred, comiDg back ad init ; so cc. xviL ad lait, zxir. 

to his work after some time (see ad init, zxxix. §f % 4^ xli. | a. 

below, pp. 189 £)» and making his A still more frequent eonelnding 

alliteratiTe Torsion without fresh formula is '(Ka ongan he eft spel* 

reference to the Latin, should, in lian*' • 

the absence of the usual formula, * Sedgefleld, pp. i, 151. 

hare orerlooked the poetical * e.g. Leicht: 'sehon die Ter- 

character of these sectioniL In Knderte Form, die Alliteratioa 

one case, lib. L metr. 7, the in- und dermit ihr Torbundene SUl 

trodnctorj formula is wanting^ mustten darauf f&hren dass neoa 

and yet the section exists in the Gedankenangeregt warden, wean 

verse translation. But here the der Diehter derselben tihig war,* 

poetical eharacter of the section cited in Wftlker, Gnmdris% p^ 

• is much more obTious^ and it ii 431. This 'mussten' 1% to ma 

followed by a formula which often a favourite formula of Germaa 

follows the Uetra, 'then waa criticisni| ' rda wiUkarlicK* 
Wisdom silent for a whiles' «. Tit 
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occupied himself in tarning liis own vigorons prose into 
indifferent verse. On this I would remark : first, does it 
follow, because Alfred was a great man and a great prose* 
writer, that he was also necessarily a considerable poet ^ ? 
Secondly, if Alfred wrote the verses, does it necessarily 
follow that he thought them poor and unworthy of the 
trouble of making? Great writers are not always gifted 
with the faculty of self-criticism ; otherwise we should not 
have Wordsworth taking apparently equal pleasure in the 
composition of Betty Foy and of Laodamia. Indeed, on 
my conscience, I believe that he liked Betty Foy the better 
of the two^ Thirdly, even if Alfred were conscious of 
his limitations as a poet, is it not possible that his eon« 
scientious spirit may have felt bound to give as true a 
representation of the original as possible^ by reproducing 
one of its most salient features, the alternation of verse 
and prose? In truth this style of criticism, if logically 
carried out, would lead us very far. It would prove, for Logical 
instance, that at least two hands were concerned in the ^^^^^^ 
composition of the third book of Wordsworth's Prelude, of critiu 
That book contains the glorious and well-known lines :— 

'And from my pillow, looking forth by light 
Of Moon or favouring Stars, I could behold 
The antechapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face^ 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone/ 

But it also contains the no less well-known^ but. most 
inglorious line: 

■ • ■ 

'So Hartmanfii In Waikeri more trouble than almcsl anjr* 

p. 495. thing of equal length I have ever 

* Of Betty Foj he says, *I never written/ Morlej's edition, pp. 88^ 

wrote anything with so much 530^ 
glee'; of Laodamia, ' It eoai me 
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And at the Hoop aliglitedj famous Iim. 

It would also prove (to take a doeer parallel) that the late 
Professor Conington never wrote a verse translation of the 
Aeneid. Unlike Alfred^ Mr. Conington was^ as we all 
know, a veiy considerable Latin scholar; but I must be 
pardoned for saying that^ like Alfred, he was not a veij 
considerable poet. He wrote a prose translation of the 
Aeneid, of which he thought so little that it was not 
published till after his death; he wrote a verse transktion 
of the same poem, of which he evidently thought a good 
deal. Yet can we not imagine a German critic a thousand 
years hence arguing that the author of the prose translation 
could never have penned a couplet like the following 7-^ 

'Three calves to Eiyx next he kills^ 
A lambkin's blood to Tempest spills^/ 

ProU* § 114* For my own pajt^ so far from regarding the 

the M^^ existence of the prose translation of Boethius* Metra as 

ventoaof inconsistent with Alfred's authorship of the alliterative 

waain* version, I am inclined to regard the former as intended 

tended from the first to serve as the basis of the latter. I would 

a basis for bring into connexion with this the interesting statement 

twiiuiir of William of Malmesbury, that Asser, for Alfred's bentft, 

tion. unravelled the meaning of the De Consolatione in plainer 

words; *a labour,^ says Malmesbury, with the sniff of the 

superior person, 'in those days necessaryi in ours ridicn- 

]ous^' Zimmermann understood this as meaning a pie- 

* Pi 1672 'TVes Eryd uituloi^ in Ansli^am linsnam oeiti^* i. 
•t Tanpe^tatibua agiuuB,* A«b. v* 131 ; ia the latter 'eliietdji«il* It 
77e« anbsUteted fer *eiioda«i^* mad 

* The pasttge oocnn beth In the npereilieiia words ere added : 



the GeaU Bcciiia mad ia the *]ebere UHa diabw 

Oeete FiMitificiim. lathelbrmer nostria ridknlei* pw in* The 



It runt thvtt 'teatum Ubrtnut Ck Faat It latsr thta the 6L 
Beetil de Ooatoletieae pleaieii« Became tee Q. B., L ziz. 
baa atffbia eaedeai^ qiNS lex ^^ 
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limjiiaiy translation made by Asser. ' Entschieden &licV 

cries Professor Walker \ with the usual hmsqaeness of - 

a Gemum critic. Bat the criticism may he retorted on 

his own explanation that Asser glossed a manoscript for 

the king's ase. The passage clearly refers to a paraphrase 

of the original in simpler language, and more natond 

order, like that which occupies the mai;g^n of some of the 

Delphin Classics^ an illustration which had occarred to 

mjself before I knew that Dr. Schepss had also made use 

of it in his admirable essay referred to above ^ It is an musln- 

intercsting fact that in the case of early High German tu'^S^ 

we possess just such a paraphrase of this very work* High 

This is how Mr. Stewart^ in his excellent monograph on yenSoii! 

Boethius, describes the translation of the Consolatio made 

by Notker III of St. Gallen, about a century after Alfred's 

time : * His method of translation is to give a sentence or 

group of words of the original, which he arranges for the 

sake of his pupils in as simple and straightforward a form 

as possible, followed by the German equivalent. This last 

is expanded, as the occasion seems to require, by passages 

of explanation and paraphrase of varying length V Except 

as to the 'German equivalent^' this illustrates very aptly 

what I conceive to have been Asser's procedure. It also 

illustrates the way in which many of AJfred's additions 

may 'have found their way into his translation^ And it 

would be especially in the poetical portions of the work 

that such a paraphrase^ giving the words of the original 

in a less intricate order, would be required. So that while 

Asser paraphrased Boethius' poetry in prose, Alfred, by 

a reverse process, first translated Asser's prose into prose, 

and then at a later time paraphrased hb own prose versioa 

in verse. That, in the interval which elapsed between the Muiual 

two versions, the earlier edition should have been copied ^^^^^ 

* Omndrisi^ p. 427. * a. s^ p. 159^ * o. s^ |^ 193. 
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of the two and circalated^ that at a later time scribes ahould liaVa 
editions, prefixed to copies of the first edition the prose proem which 
in strictness is only applicable to the second^ is easily 
intelligible^; and it is curious that to this also an almost 
exact parallel can be produced from the toitunes of the 
Consolatio in another European country. There exist in 
French two thitteenth-century translations of the Conso- 
latio. To quote Mr. Stewait once more: 'The one is in 
prose, a word-for-word rendering; • • • the other, a more 
scholarly performance, follows the scheme of the Latin 
original'; Le. in the alternation of verse and prose. Yet 
to both versions the same prologue is prefixed, in which 
the translation which follows is in each case attributed to 
Jehan de Heun*. That Alfred intended from the first 
to give a verse rendering of the Metm, and that he did 
not see his way at once to carry out his intention, seems 
to me to be hinted at in a passage near the end of the 
book, which has very little corresponding to it in the 
original: ^It is nigh imto the time when I had purposed 
to take other work in hand, and I have not yet done with 
this ; • • • I cannot now so soon sing it, nor have I leisure 
therefor V 

Another point which, as Hartmann showed^, tdb in 
favour of Alfred's authorship is the way in which in the 
poems references are made to the prose portions of the work. 



' The first edition would 
probably have no preface of its 
own, because AlfW>d regarded it 
as only a preliminary draft 

* Stewart, u.8., p. aoa. 

* e. xxxix } 4 ad fin. (p. 197). 
Leicht is absolutely aibitrary 
when he says : ' wir dttrfen nicht 
annchmen dass er, als er an seine 
Prosa-Uebersetzong ging, schon 
den Plan hattey q»iiter der Fona 



seiner Vorlage insofem mehr <3e* 
reehtigkeit widerfahren zo lessen, 
als er die Hetra in das Oewand der 
angelsachsischen Dichtnng klel> 
den wolltoi* Wttlker, p. 490. This 
is precisely what we may Teiy 
fairly suppose on the eridenea. 

* In Wttlker, Grundriss, p. 406 ; 
•.g. ix. 61 (p. Z64), xzi. Sy 4 (pw 
185), xxxL 3 (p. 193), xfrU. 30 
(p. 198). . 
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On tlie whole I regard the attack on Alfred's anthorship TheatUc 
of the Metra as having decidedly broken down^; and in 4^0, ^ 
this opinion I am glad to have the concurrence of a verjr 
competent critic in the Times of August 20^ 1901* I am 
breaking no confidence in identifying that critic with my 
friend and teacher Professor Earle. 

§ 115. The kst undoubted work of Alfred's that has AlfM'i 
come down to us is one which bears the title ^Blooms/ or^ iheSoUl^ 
as we might say, 'Anthology V The first two books are f^^ ^ 
derived mainly from St Augustine's two books of Solilo« 
quies. The first book and part of the second follow the • 

original fairly closely, but the remainder of the second 
book is very free, and is mainly Alfred's own. The third 
book is based to some extent on St Augustine's Epistle to 
Paulina on the Vision of God, with additions from the Da 
Ciuitate Dei, St Gregory's Dialogues, the Moralia, together 
with reflexions of Alfred's owi\'. The use of the De Ciui« 
tate Dei is especially interesting, as it was the favourite 



^ The two points in which the 
Hetra are said to show lots ae- 
cttraey than the prooo Torsioni 
Tiz. tho making Ulysses king of 
Thraeia instead of Ithaca, and 
calling Homer the friend as well 
aa the teachorof Vixgilyaiepossibly 
merely due to the needs of allitera- 
tion, xxtL 7; XXX. 3 (pp. 193, 
9^). Almost the only thing in 
the Metra to whieh there is 
nothing eorrespottding ia the 
prose Torsion ia the well-known 
simile of tho egg^ zz« 169 fL (p. 
iSa), and this, though posdblj 
suggested by a oommentai7« is 
thoroughly Alfredian. Editors 
hare, I think, unduly pr^fudioed 
the question by either omitting 
tho Hetra altogether (as Cardale^ 



who merely gives one as a spool- 
men), or printing them as a sort 
of appendix at tho end. It would 
be fairer to print them in the 
text in parallel oolumns with ths 
prose Torsion, an arrangement 
which would also greatly Ikeilitate 
the study of them. Thtj haT% 
be it remembered, tho authority 
of tho MS. which is by nearly aoo 
years the more ancient of the twa 

* On tho editiona of this work, 
seoaboTO^ p. laS, note 4.' See also 
Professor Wfllker*s Interestingp 
Essay, Paul und Brauno,BeitrSgs^ 
ir. 101 fL, to which I am maoh 
indebted I also Gnuidris% ppw 

4t5ft 

* Wttlkor, Boitflge, pp^ 119^ 

lao^ 



of the text. 
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book of Charles the Oreat \ It is a noteworthy proof of 
Alfred's advance in literary art^ that whereas in this third 
book his materials were not originally in dialogue form^ he 
has very skilfully thrown them into that form in order to 
make them harmonise with the first two books. 

Bad state The work has come down to as in a pitiable condition^ 
in a single late and cormpt manuscript^ mutilated both at 
the banning and end, and with evident lacunae in other 
places. At the beginning part of the preface is gone; at 
the end I do not myself think that more is lost than part 
of the final colophon; the concluding words of the actual 
text seon to me to mark undoubtedly the close of the 
work. Professor Wiilker indeed thought otherwise; but 
he was led to his conclusion partly by the wish to give 
greater probability to his theory which would identify this 
work with Alfred's Encheiridion or Commonplace Book; 
a theory from which, as already stated ', I strongly dissent, 
and which Wiilker himself has since withdrawn ^ Still 
even in its ruin the work reflects clearly the features of its 
author. The Preface in particular is so characteristic that, 
as it is comparatively little known, I give it here:^- 

rhe^ 'I gathered me then staves, and props, and bars, and 

helves for each of my tools, and boughs; and for each of 
the works that I could work, I took the fairest trees, so far 
as I might carry them away. Nor did I ever bring any 
burden home without longing to bring home the whole 
wood, if that might be; for in every tree I saw something 
of which I had need at home. Wherefore I exhort every 
one who is strong and has many wains, that he direct his 
steps to the same wood where I cut the props. Let him 
there get him others, and load his wains with fair twigs, 

> 'DelectalMitiir et librit S. Einhardy e. 04. 
AugQstinii pnecipueqne his qui * AboTe, p. 141; 
de Clnitate Dei praetituUti aunt,* ' Onindiiai^ p. 419^ 



r^reface. 



that he may weave thereof man/ a goodly vnan, and eet up . 
many a noble house, and build many a pleasant town^ and 
dwdl therein in mirth^ and ease, both winter and summer^ 
as I could never do hitherto. But He who tangbt me to * 
love that wood. He may cause me to dwell more easily, 
both in this transitory dwelling • • • while I am ill the 
world, and also in the eternal home whicb He has promised 
us through • • • the holy fathers. And so I believe He 
will do for their merits, both make this [earthly] way 
better than it was ere this, or at least enlighten the ej^es • 
of my mind, that I may find the right way to the eternal ^ 
home, and to the eternal country, and to the eternal rest^ 
which is promised to us through the holy Others. So 
beit^' 

§ ii6. It is Alfred looking back over the whole of his Signifi- 
storm-tossed life, and realising that the calm haven is close thi, 
at haiid^, and that he must leave it to others to cany on Prefaee. 
the work which he had begun. Professor Wiilker, in the 
interest of the theory alluded to abov^ says that this 
preface refers to a larger collection than any to be found 
in these three books of ' Blooms '/ True ; most troe. But 
the larger collection to which it refers is not this, or any 
other single work of his, however hypothetically enlaiged ; 
but the whole of his literary works. And just aa the 
Preface to the Pastoral Care is in some sense a Prologue to It is the 
the whole collection, so this is, in a very real sense, the ^ai^'^ 
Epilogue. We may not, here in Oxford, claim Alfred as Uteraiy 
our founder; but study our hearts may be uplifted at the ^^ 
thought, that in all that we. do here in the cause of true 
learning and of genuine education, we are carrying on the 
work which Alfred left us to da 

The book is in other ways also the most mature of Tliemosi 
Alfred's works. It b very closely related to the Boethius "*•*'*'• ^ 

* Xhcfff f 9a ' BeitrHge, «• a pp. 199^ x^a 
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both in thought and diction \ And just as in the Orosius 
we had a foretaste of the discussion on fate which holds 
£0 prominent a place in the Boethius'^ so the subject of 
the immortality of the soul^ which is only just touched on 
in the Bocthius \ is here developed at length K And here^ 
as in the Boethius, Alfred's conclusion is much more dis- 
tinctly Christian than that of his original. The Soliloquies 
is one of Augustine'^ earliest works, written at a time when 
a good deal of the gentile rhetorician still hung about him*. 
It must be confessed that his philosophical alignments on 



* EtU is really non-existenty 
BoeihiiUy zxxt. ( 5, zzxvit { 4 
(ppw 100^ X14); Blooms, p. i6s* 
God the highest good and happi* 
nes8| Boot, xxxir. §§ a, s, 6 (pp. 
84, 86^ 87) ; Bl. p. 166. God 
regalates all things with His 
bridle, Boet. xx. } i (p. 49) ; BL 
p. 168. God gave freedom to men, 

Boet xlL S§ 3. 4(PP- M3» H5)l BL 
p. 168. The open door, Boet xxxT. 
1 3 (P^ 97) ; BL p. 169. Metaphor 
of the Eggt Boet Metr. xx. 169 it 
(p. 189} ; BL p. 174 (this has an im- 
portant bearing on the authorship 
of the Terse translation of ths 
Metra). Calm haven (weather) 
aifter storms, Boet xxxiv. f 8 (p. 
89) ; BL p. 179. Metaphor of weak 
eyes, Boet xxxviii. { s (P> ^^O » BL 
p. i8a. Against a soft life, Boet 

^ € 3 (P> 13!^) f BL p. 184. The 
leceh gires different kinds of 
medidne, Boet xxxix. f 9 (p. 
139) ; BL p. 189. Things lighted 
by the sun, Boet. xxxiv. € s (P^ 86); 
Bl. p. z8o. Men and angels im- 
mortal, Boet xliL (p. X48); BL 
p. 191. Various paths all leading 
to one end, Boet xxiT..f i (p. 59) ; 
BL -p« 187, The soul released 



ih>m prison at death, Boet xviiL 
f 4 (p. 45) ; BL p. aoa. For an 
analysis of the thought and 
diction of the 'Blooms* as com- 
pared with the Boethius, see a 
good Essay by F. G. Hubbard, 
Modem Language Notes, ix. 399 It 
My own list was made independ- 
ently. Mr. Hubbard xemarks that 
in seyeral eases a passage^ whieh 
is an addition to the original in 
the 'Blooms,* eorrei^nds with a 
translated passage in theBoethiua 
This seems to show that the 
Anglo-Saxon Boethius was one 
of the sources of the * Blooms^* 
which must therefore be later 
than the Boethiua There is a 
dissertation by Rulme t Die 
SprachederaltengL Beaibeitnng 
der Soliloquien, Freibuxg im 
Breisgau, 1894 ; but it is purely 
philologieaL A new edition of 
the 'Blooms* may be eiqpeeted 
shortly from Mr. H. L. Hargrove 
of Talew 

*,See above^ pp. 159^ i93-4« 

**xL f a(p.fl^ . 

• pp. 199.5, S98|'t9» 

* See Ebert, literator des 
Mittelalters^ L 040^ tt4t« 
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this sabject are not ^rerjr conyincing, but in Alfred tbejr 
are strongly reinforced by the anthority of Scriptnre and 
of the fathem 

Here^ too, many of the additions which Alfred makes to Wesltli of 
hb original consist of those similes and parables^ which ^"^^^ 
he loved so well; the most beantifal perhaps being one in 
which the sonl made &st to Ood is compared to a ship 
riding securely on her anchor ^ 

§ 117. I have said that in the third book Alfred casUi ConftwioQ 
into a dialogue form materials which have not that shape ^^|^^ 
in the originaL The interlocators still remain as beforSi Istor. 
Angostine and Reason, It is a qnaint pro<tf of the 
completeness with which Alfired lost the sense of transla* 
tion in the conscioosness of aathorship, that in a passi^ 
where the De nidendo Deo is spoken of , the Angostine of 
the dialogne is made to say : 'I have not now leisure to go 
through all that book V although the historical Augustina 
was the actual author of it. 

. Of thoughts characteristic of Alfred I will quote but Chsme- 
two. The first is this: ^No man may do aught of good thongbtA. 
unless God work with him. And yet no one should be 
idle and not attempt something in proportion to the powen 
which God gives him K' The other is contained in the last 
sentence of the book ^ And I think you will fed with me 
that we have here 'the conclusion of the whole matter'} 
that anything added to this would ft of the nature of aa 
anticlimax : ' Therefore he seems to me a very foolish maa^ 
and very wretched, who will not increase his understaadmg 
while he is in the world^.and ever wish and long to reach 
that endless life where sll shall be made clear/ 



* 8omeef tliMsars sited ftbove, 


also the HMti^hor d the ship la 


p. 194, note f . 


Asier, 4es » to> 


* p. t75i etp»i79S of this tee 


*p.ssew 


ilieie is an sntieipsiiMi la the 


•p-«» 


BoetUui^ JE. sd fln. (p^ ^1 et 


j^ aof* 
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Alfnd'f They an the last words not merely of this book; they 

Uttwordt. ^^ ^^ YBtt words of Alfred to us sU across the chasm of 
a thousand years. We have seen some reason for thinking 
that the earliest of Alfred's own works^ the Pastoral Car^ 
cannot be earlier than 894^; and as the years 894-6 were 
largely occupied with warfare *j it is probable that Alfred's 
literary activity falls mainly into the last four years of his 
reign^ those four silent years for which our authorities fail 
us almost wholly, but in which Alfred had 6(»nething of 
that 'stillness' for which he wislies in the Preface to the 
Pastoral Care. 
Alfred One little glimpse we do get of him during his later 

^ndton y^a'^ William of Malmesbury, who had special materials 
Athelstsn. for the life of Athektan', tells us how he, a child, like 
Alfred himself, of singular beauty and attractiveness, was 
invested by his famous grandsire, who discerned his eariy 
promise, with a scarlet doak, a jewelled belt, and a Saxon 
sword with golden scabbard^. And thus Alfred inherited 
the twofold blessing of the Psalmist : ' Thou shalt see thy 
children's children, and peace upon IsraeL' Nor was it 
least among Alfred's blessings that he left a son like 
Edward, and a grandson like Athelstan, to carry on his 
work. 



> Abore, § 88. 

* I do not, howeror, regard 
with some eritiet the oo^rrenee 
of military operationa in anj 
year as necessarily exelnding all 
literary aetiTity In that year. 
Considering Alfred's energy, And 
the ISset that military operations 
were to a large extent suspended 
in the winter, the assmnption 
seems to me rather rash; Asser 
distinctly says that Alfred carried 
on his studies 'inter omnia alia 
mentis et eoiporia impedimsnti^* 



488 D [50] ; and Alfred teOs how 
he began the Cora Fsstoralls 
'ongemang o^mm miaUenm 7 
manifealdnm Usgum IHssea kyne* 
rieea*; et also Boethia% Froee 
Prefkee. 

>W. lLILIz.lt 

^ iUd. L X45; M in8ls8: *Im- 
perator [Loois the Ffons] llUna 
sanm Karolnm armis nliilllNis^ 
Le. ense tipxit^ eorona nfaU 
caput insigninit^' Tlieganii% Vita 
Hlndoulci, Fsrt^ iL 6^ 
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§ ii8. It was wIiHe lie was occupied with these high ^^^''^ 
thoughts of Providence and immortalitj^ that he passed of Alfred, 
away. How the call came to him to quit these shadows • 
for the 'life where all things are nuide clear ^ we do not 
know. We only know that it came on October 26, and 
probably in the year 900 ^. He was only fifty-two. Bat 
even if the tradition of his constant illness be rejected^ 
he had been through what might well have worn out even 
a strong man in a shorter time. Those who witnessed the 
extinction of so great a light might have exclaimed with 
Shakespeare's tawny queen : 

'And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moonV 

• 

Florence's noble panegyric on Alfred is well known^ where 
he tells how there passed away 'Alfred the king of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the son of the most pious king /Ethelwulf, 
the famous, the warlike, the victorious, the careful provider 
for the widow, the helpless ', the orphan and the poor; the 
most skilled of Saxon poets, most dear to his own nation, 
courteous to all, most liberal; endowed with prudence^ 
fortitude, justice and temperance; most patient in the 
infirmity from which he continually suffered; the most 
discerning investigator in executing justice, most watchful 
and devout in the service of 6od^/ Even the tuigid. 



* See Chronicle, ii. zifl-4 ; and 
add to the references there given, 
Ramsay, Foundations of England, 
i. 967 ; and an interesting little 
monograph on Alfred*s Boyhood 
and Death, by W. B. Wildman, 
Sherborne, 1398. 

* ' Antony and Cleopatra, ir. 
13. 67. 

* 'Papillomm*; in Ps. ix. 34 
(x. i6j 'pupillo to eris adiutor* is 



paraphrased *ta eart ftiltomiend 
]>ara }e nabba9 nawffer ne faeder 
ne modor.* Ct the elegy on the 
death of Charles the Great: — 
* Pater cunctomm otphanenun, 
omniom 

Peregrinomm, oidaanun, nir^ 
ginnm.* 
Printed at the end of Einhard'a 
Life (ed. Perti, 18^), pi 41* 
« i.ii«. 
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tastdesB Ethdweid becomes ample and ffignified in the 
face of this great evenL 'There passed fnnn the w<»ld/ 
• he sajs^ 'the high-souled Alfred^ the immovable pillar cl 
the West Saxons ; a man full of justice^ learned in diseoors^ 
xmbaed espedally with the sacred Scriptores^ . • • whose 
body rests at Winchester in peace. O reader^ breathe the 
pra}'er ''Christy the Sedeemer, save his soul V^' He must 
be a stem Protestant who woold refuse to obey Ethelweid's 
bdiest 

Lessons of § Up. Some of ns probably know the story of the little 

^f^'* boy whoj when asked in an examination paper a foolish 
qnestion as to what Alfred^ if he were alive now^ would 
think of certain present-day problems, made the sage reply: 
'If King Alfred were alive noWj he wonld be mneh too 
old to take any interest in politics/ It was an instance^ 
snUim^ though unconsdoust, of answering a fool according 
to his folly. And yet we should snrdy be wrong if we 
thought that, because Alfred died a thousand years ago, htt 
life and work have therefore no lessons for oursehrea 

Amy. The question may not be of dividing the natMmal militia 

into two parts, one to be at home and one out; but the 
problem still con&tmts us how to provide an army whidi 
shall both defend our shores at home, and also be adequate 
to the needs of the empire abroad. The question may not 

KaYjr. be whether our ships shall be built on Frisian or (m Danish 
lines; but there are problems of naval construction on the 
right solution of which the safety of England may veiy 

Lesniins. kigely dqpend. The knowledge of Latin is haj^y not 
extinct among us now, as it practically was in Albedos 
day; but the necessity still exists, which he Idt so strongly, 
to mediate between die best thoughts of the past and tt» 

E^|Ma- needs and aspirations ci the present; while in edocation 

> p. 319 A. 
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we have hardly perhaps fully realised even Alfred's modesfe 
wish that 'all the youth of England of free men • • • be set ' 
to learn « . . until that they are well able to read English . 
writing V 

Again, few tilings are more striking in Alfred, than the Unity of 
way in whieh he keeps an equal hand on all branches of trau^* 
the national life, army, navy, church, justice, finance, 
education, learning. It is no doubt a harder task to 
co-ordinate the administration of an empire with world* 
wide possessions and world-wide responsibilities, than of 
a little state like Wessez. But we ned something of this^ 
unifying guidance from above, if our government is not to - 
fall apart into a chaos of independent, and possibly jealous 
and hostile departments. But above all we need Alfred's 
high faith; a faith first of all, unswerving, unfaltering. Faith in 
in an over-ruling Providence, the guidance of a Higher ^^ 
Hand; but faith also in the destiny of his country and and in 
his people. Had he, like Burgred of Mercia, given up ^S^°^* 
tlie struggle in despair, and gone as a pilgrim to JRome, 
no one in his own day would have thought the worse of 
him ; and he might have won that pale halo of mediaeval 
saintship, which, as it was, he did not gain*. But England 
would have been lost to Christianity^; and Alfred had 
faith that it was not in the purposes of Ood so far to roll 
back the tide of progress, as to let England become once 
more a heathen land. Surely Alfred stands high in the 
muster roll of those ' Who through faith subdued kingdoms. 



* PreCaee to Pastoral Care. 

' Henry VI in 144 1 did applj 
to Engenitts IV for Alfred's eanon* 
itttion, Bekynton's Comtpond* 
enee, I. xi8, Rolla Series. I owe 
this leferenee to an interesting 
article In the London Quarter!/ 
for Jannaiy 1909^ which only 



came into my hands after the 
first three lectures were la ^rpsw 
The auther, Mr. W. B. CoDins^ 
goes further than I can go ia 
rejecting Asser, hut his article is 
well worthy of attention. 
' See Faidiy v. a. fi. 136; el 
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>oii with 

>ther0OTe- 

reignt; 

(Jueen 

^ictoriaf 



^rcus 
Aiurelius, 



[Charles 
h» On*at. 



wroaght rigliteousness^ . • • turned to flight the annies of 
the aliens V 

And we need scah^ely less that force of individual 
character which was the secret^ as we have seen^ of to 
much of Alfred's power. To realise thisj we have only 
to compare him for instance with Henry II, a man w1k> 
in mere intellectual capacity was possibly his superior, and 
whose reign conferred incalculable benefits upon England. 
But his aims were merely selfish, and his life impure; and 
so the greatness of his achievement is known to few beyond 
professed students of history '• 

§ I20. Of some points in which our late Queen resembled 
her great ancestor I had the honour of speaking before the 
University in another place'. But when we think of 
kings and emperors worthy to be compared with our own 
Alfred, the four names which perhaps most readily occur 
to us are Marcus Aurelius, the imperial saint of paganism, 
Louis IX, the royal saint of mediaevalism, Charles the 
Great, and our own Edward I. But the sad self-suppres- 
sion of Marcus Aurelius, the melancholy refrain which 
seems to sigh through the golden book of his thoughts^ 

'Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren V 

b as unlike Alfred's glad and willing service as anything 
can be. 

Charles the Great is of course one of the most towering 



* Heb. xl. 33, 34. 

* 'Heniy stands with Alfred, 
Canutei William the Conqaeror, 
and Edward I, one of the eonaciooa 
creators of English greatness . . • 
If he had been a better man, his 
work would liave been second to 
that of no character in history | 
had he been a weaker one than 
"^e was, England might hare had 



to undeigo for six hundred years 
the fate of France^* StabbS| Bene* 
diet of Peterborough, IL zxxiii, 



* Sermon preached before the 
Uniyersity on the Sunday fbllow- 
ing the death of Her late ICi^ty ; 
now printed as an appendix to the 
present yolnme. 

* 'Fausty Fiurt I, Scene iv. 
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figures in the whole of history. Alike in physical and 
intellectual strength he is head and shoulders above all 
his predecessors and successors. TVe have noticed several 
points of taste and character in which Alfred resembled 
him\ and they were alike too in the large and generous 
activities of their many-sided natures* Charles worked .no 
doubt on a gigantic scale, to which Alfred can make no 
pretence. But this very fact has given to Alfred's work 
a permanence which is wanting to that of Charles. Every 
succeeding century has but verified more and more Alfred's 
vision of a united England, and has led her on gradually 
to an empire of which neither Charles nor Alfred could 
have dreamed K Every succeeding century has given the 
lie to Charles's system of a united Germany and France : 

n4ya IpyoPg & oi iHo y' ivip€ ^pouPf 
otot vvp PpoTot €lir\ 6 it yLiP fiia va\X€ ical otos K 

But, apart from this, there are sbuns on Charles's character, 
from which Alfred is free; the lax morality for which 
Walafrid Strabo in a curious passage places him in 
purgatory S the occasional outbursts of cruelty which on 
one occasion led him to execute 4,500 rebel Saxons on a 
single day ^ have no counterpart in our English hero-king. 

Edward I is one of the noblest monarchs who ever sat £dv«-ard I. 
upon an earthly throne; brave, and dutiful, and true. 
But we have only to think of his lawyerlike, almost trades- 
manlike, way of suing for his pound of flesh on the letter 
of his bond, and then recall Alfred's conmient on the golden 

> Above, pp. 38, zao^ 195-6^ I99» ** Usque ad quattuor mllla 

^3h 135* i^ i9i« qulDgenti tniditl, et • . . tn loco 

' Cf. Lord Ro6eb6iy*8 inspiring qui Fordi [Verden] uoeatur, inssu 

address at Winchester (Hum* regis omnes una die doeollati 

phreys*, PiceadiUy). sunt,* Einhardi Annalesy sab anno 

* Iliad, Y. 303, 304. . 782. 

* Cited by Eberty it i^u 
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rule : ' by this one law eveiy one may know how lie ought 
to judge another, he needs no other law book V ^n order to 
feel the difference between them. 
.St. Louia. It is only when I think of St. Louis that my heart 
becomes a little divided. St Louis is, to my thinking, 
one of the most beautiful characters in the whole of 
history. His saintliness is no doubt of the mediaeval 
type. But this is not surprising^ seeing that he lived in 
the thirteenth century, the central and culminating period 
of the Middle Ages. Dante^ and Joan of Arc, and Thomas 
^ Kempis are mediaeval too. And he went on Crusade, 
when, according to every utilitarian standard, he would 
have been better employed in governing his own kingdom. 
Yet I, at least, cannot love him less, because as a 'young 
man ' he * saw visions,' and went on the quest of the Holy 
Grail. And he was fortunate in his biographer. What 
would we not give to have, instead of Asserts stilted and 
confused Latin, a memoir of Alfred in our native tongue 
which might rank with Joinville's picture of his master? 
And yet in some ways the very saintliness of Louis became 
a curse to France; for it shed a consecration on an evil 
despotism, which finally exploded in one of the most hideous 
convulsions in history : 

'Sword and fire. 
Red -ruin, and the breakmg up of lawsV 

It seems a hard thing to say, but there is a very real con- 
nexion between St. Louis and the French Revolution. 
Nodedae- Alfred on the other hand is one of the very few rulers 
m^efh^m ^hose work in life, and whose memoiy after death have 
Alfred. been, as far as may be said of anything here below, an 
unmixed blessing to their peoples. Alfred's aspiration 
has indeed been abundantly fulfilled: 'My will was 



* See aboTC^ p. 194. 
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<o live wortluljr fl« long at I liTed; and aftor my life to 
kare to tliem that should come after my memory in good 
works V If I have done fomething in these lectores 
to phiee so great a memoty in a clearer light, and to 
inveep away some of the false traditions by whieh it has 
lieen obseored, I shall regard myself as having done a real, 
if hnmbk; serviee, not only to historical tntth, bot also to 
the national life. We need to keep onr historical memories 
not only fresh bot tme. For, in the words of the great 
historian, with the remembmnee of whom I b^gan these 
lectures: 'The healthy naUon has a memory as well as 
aspirations involved in the consciousness of its identity ; it 
has a past no less living than its future V 

* AIn9V^, p. t8f« ' HoTcdm, IT» Uxxi 
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' Let every aoul be subject unto the higher powen. For there is 110 
power but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. • • • 
Bender therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
euittom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour/— Ron. ziU. t, 7. 

It is impossible^ I think, to read the Epistles of the New 
Testament with any degree of attention, and not to see bow 
anxious the writers are that the Christlanitj which thej preaeh 
should not be regarded as a leTolutionarj and expIoslTe force, 
upsetting and destroying existing institutions, social and 
political ; how concerned they are that their conyerts should 
giye no offence (beyond what was inToWed in the Dact of their 
religion) to the heathen neighbours among whom they lired; 
that they should MValk in wisdom toward them fliat are 
\rithout\' and haxe their ' conrersation honest among the 
Gentiles''; how careful they are to say no word which ^ould 
disturb the existing relations of slaxes and masters, of wires 
and husbands, of subjects and soreroigns; eren though the 
sorereign, the husband, the master might be heathen, and 
the slare, the wife, the subject might be Christian. If there 
must be a breach, let it come from the heathen member of 
the bond. Tlie rule for the Christian iras: Met him not 
depart*/ 

And, in thus writing, the Apostles were but following <mt 
the teaching and example of our Lord Himselt When He 
compares the kingdom of Heayen to leaxenS He meanp^ 

• • » 

. ^ CoLiT.5; efaiThesSbir. la. * i Cor. riL 10-17. 

• s Pet. it la. * Matt siii. 33; ^^^ >UI* ^ 
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I 8opp<»ey tlmt the working of His doctrine xna to be^ as 
a rule, gradual and assimilatiTe, not sodden and exptodTe. 

And lie Ilimself alwajs refused to assume the part of 
a political agitator, or even of a social reformer, which His 
followers sometimes wished to thrust upon Him. *He with* 
drew nimself/ when the multitudes threatened to 'take Him 
by force, to make Him a king^'; He would not be 'a judge 
or a diyider' in matters of inheritance*. All sodal and 
political problems He left men to work out for themseltes 
with the powers which God has giyen them, under the 
guidance and control of God's ordinary proTldence; and to 
apply for themselTes to the solution of these problems the 
principles of His teaching, under the ordinary operations of 
the Holy Spirit. And this refusal to interfere with the normal 
development of human society emphasises all the more, as has 
been remarked*. His uncompromising Tindication of the law 
of marriage, as the one social institution the sanctity of which 
is above all human laws : ' God made them male and female V 

He would not agitate against the tribute * ; though the refusal 
probably cost Him the popularity which had manifested itself 
so noisily in the triumphal entry. And, in His trial before 
Pilate, He distinctly recognised the Roman provincial govern* 
jnent of Judaea, heathen and foreign though it was, as being 
divinely ordered : ' Thou couldest have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above*.' 

When the publicists of the middle ages, with Dante at their 
head, laid stress on the birth and death of Christ under the 
Roman Empire as giving a divine authority to that Empire^ 
and to the mediaeval Empire which claimed to be its successor*, 

> John vL 15. • John six. ii. 

> Luke xiL 14. v Danto, Monirehla, Libw I; ct 

* Latham, Fastor Faatormn, Targ. zxxii. loa: 

pp. 409 it <IM qiiella Roma onde Crialo % 

* Gen. L 07; Ifatt xix. 4; Romano,* 

Mark z. e, though thia ia not the temporal, 

' Maik XiL 13 If. and parallela. but the eternal Rome. 
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they were but carrying to somewhat fanciful extremes an argii* 
ment based upon itndoubted £icts. 

And so St. Paul, in the passage which I haye taken for my 
text, claims no less than a divine sanction for the cItU power : 
* The powers that be are ordained of God. . • . Render therefore 
to all their dues.* And the magnitude of the claim is enhanced, 
if we remember that this was written, not under any of the 
better Roman emperors; not under Trajan, whose virtues so 
touched the heart of the Middle Ages, that they represented his 
soul as transferred to Paradise through the intercession of 
St. Gregory, the apostle of the English * ; not under a philo- 
sophic saint lika Marcus Aiirelius ; but, probably^ under the 
vain and vicious Nero. 

If then such was the claim on the duty of subjects then, 
how much greats the claim on us, who, for more than sixty 
years, have lived under one of the very best of Christian 
sovereigns. 

We can most of us remember the kind of thought and speech 
which was prevalent not so many years ago. It was a common 
Impression then that the part to be played by the institution of 
Royalty in the future history of the world was a very slight 
one. The growth of popular power, the spread of education, 
and other causes, would reduce it to be nothing more than the 
veil, and a very transparent veil, of a Democracy. 

The history of the last quarter of a century has signally 
falsified this forecast; and the present state of Europe gives it 
an emphatic contradiction. At the present moment the question 
of war or peace, that is for thousands, if not millions, the 
question of life or death, hangs upon the fiat of some four or 
five men* 

Nor is the view of the insignificance of Royalty borne oat by 
the history of England as a whole. 

The story of English Royalty reaches back some fourteen 
hundred years. In 519, according to the traditional account,- 
Gertie and Cynric assumed the kingship of the West Saxons ; 

* I>«]it«, Purg. x. 89 if. ; Puad. XX. 43 ft 
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and tbe reflexion of the compiler of tbe Saxon Chronicle, 
writing probably under Alfred, that 'the royal house of the 
West Saxons has ruled eTer since that day,' has, with the 
exception of the Norman pedod, remained almost literally 
true down to the present time. For it was Wessex which 
grew into England ; and the first idea^ of union, loosely and 
imperfectly realised under Egbert, was gradually wrought 0[ut 
in many years of suffering. Alfred saved England from the 
Danes, though at a tremendous sacrifice, and holds in real 
history the place which romance assigns to Arthur; a Giristian 

'Scarce other than my own ideal knight,' 

who rolls back the tide of heathen conquest from his native 
land. We call him, and we call him rightly, 'Alfred the Great.' 
But in days nearer his own he was known as 'England's 
Darling.' Will not the historian of the future see a certain 
sad appropriateness in the fact that the Queen should have 
died in the year which is to celebrate the millenary of the 
death of this, the greatest of her ancestors, the one whom she 
so much resembled in her unswerving loyalty to duty, her 
constant labour for the good of her people, her unfaltering 
allegiance to truth? 'The most thoughtful provider for the 
widow, the defenceless, the orphan, and the poor, • • • most 
beloved by his people,' says Florence of Alfred. Asser calls 
him 'Alfred the truth-teller'; and we all remember how the 
great tribune of the people, as he was sometimes called, 
declared that the Queen was the most truthful person he had 
ever known. 

So too after the fierce suffering of the Norman Conquest, It 
was Ilenry U- who knit the framework of tlie country together 
by an administrative system, under the forms of which we, to 
a large extent, still live; while Edward I, taking up the idea, 
which Simon de Montfort seemed to have lighted upon almost 
by accident, made popular representation the permanent basis 
of our constitution, on the express ground that * what touches 
all, should be approved by alL' 
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Once more, in the religious crisis of the sixteenth century, 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, whateyer their shortcomings, did 
much to impress upon the English Church that sane and sober 
character of a via media, which, in spite of extremists on either 
side, it has Icept erer since. 

We do not, at this stage of our national history, expect 
serrices quite of this kind from the Crown. And yet the 
serrices which it has rendered during the late reign hare 
been simply immense. To take only two of the most obTioua; 
two, on which the late l^lr. Bagehot was fond of dwelling :— 
(i) It has been the symbol and sign of our unity, not only as 
a nation, but as an empire. In cTery quarter of the globe, 
millions upon millions of her subjects, who knew little or 
nothing of the nature of Parliaments, of the theory of constitu- 
tional goTemment, of the responsibility of ministers, of the rise 
and fall of parties, looked up to the Queen as the bond of union 
between them, the mother and head of a yast family dispersed 
throughout tlie whole world ; and this feeling had been deepened 
and strengthened to an extraordinary degree by the eyents of 
the last fifteen months. 

(2). And closely connected with this is the second point. The 
experience of more than three-and-sixty years has taught us to 
look up to the Crown as the head of our home and famOy life. 
This has not always, indeed has not often been the case^ in 
English, or in any other history. The feeling in our own case 
has owed something to the homely virtues of King George III, 
but almost eyerything to the unfailing love and sympathy of 
the Queen. In joy and sorrow, the. humblest of her subjects 
might feel that they had a share in her sympathy and care. 
And this sympathy was not of that easy kind which stoops 
from painless heights to look upon the woes of others, but had 
been won through depths of suffering and sorrow ; and the 
comfort which she gave to others was, in the Apostle's words, 
'the comfort wherewith' she herself had been 'comforted of 

GodV 

* a Cor. L 4. 

92 
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Peiiiaps it U these two elements which oome out most 
strongly in the unirenal grief called forth by the heavy 
blow which has fallen upon ns. We have lost onr mother^ 
the head of our vast family; and we go foith, like orphans in 
the nighty to meet the unknown trials of a new century, with- 
out the guidance of that wisely moderating hand, without the 
sympathy of that feeling heart, to which we had learned to 
turn with a habit which had become an instinct 

* Render therefore to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute 
is due ; • . • fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour.' May 
we not add, what was hardly possible in the then circumstances 
of tius^ EasnoEr worlds ^hnre to whom^loTe'} 

* I exhort therefore/ says the Apostle in another place, ' thai, 
first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and gixing of 
thanks, be made for all men ; for kings, and for all that are in 
authority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty ^' Surely we have need, at the present 
time, to obey this exhortation. * Supplications, prayer^ inter* 
cessions,' shall we not offer these for our new ruler and all his 
subjects? One of the earliest Christian prayers which has 
come down to us is a prayer for rulers in the Epistle of 
St. Clement of Rome':— * Do Thou, Lord, durect their counsel^ 
according to that which is good and well-pleasing in Thy 
sight; that, administering in peace and gentleness, with godli- 
ness, the power which Thou hast giren them, they may obtain 
Thy favour.' Eighteen centuries have not made that prayer 
obsolete, or unnecessary. If there is much that is hopeful and 
encouraging in the opening of the new era, there is also not 
a little to cause anxiety even to the most buoyant; and 
problems have to be faced, which may affect not merely the 
well-being, but the very existence of our Church and Empire. 

'And giving of thanks.' Shall we not render that too? 
Shall we not thank God that for more than thrce-and-sixty 
years He gave us such a Queen ? 

I dare say many of us read with absorbing interest those 

* I Tim* ii. I, s. * cu Ud. 
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extraets^ eoTerSng tbe past eentorj, wbidi tlie Times xeptintcd 
from its own colnmiis at tbe end of the jear. Bnt^ among all 
those extracts, there was nothing, I think, more Interesting 
than to read the proekimation Issued hjr ihe Queen at her 
accession, three-and-sixty jears hef<ne, and to note how 
exactly her hopes and promises were fulfilled. It Is one of 
ihe tterDcst tests which can be applied to a life of any length* 
To most of us, if confronted in middle or dedining years with 
the hopes and resolutions of our youth, would they not sonnd 
more like sarcafins than like propheeies? 

Lastly, let us remember, that erery great life, and erery 
great example which is lired before us, brings with It a 
corresponding weig^ of obligation and responsibility. Let 
us pray with St« Ignatius that it may not turn to a witness 
against ourselves : cv\opu au /«^ dr /uyin^pfor oM Kr^jamrm^K 

* Ad Phibd. c; d 



ADDENDA 

Fftge 19. If the view taken in tbe text is eoneet, we might 
borrow a phrase from the 8axon Chronicle, and saj that Asser 
was bishop ai Exeter, rather than bishop tf Exeter. See Chron. 
897 and note. 

Page 28. The medical friend who is cited on p. ai has also 
given me his opinion with reference to the passage in Asser 
describing the mysterious disease with which Alfred was said to 
have been attached daring his marriage festirities. He thinks the 
malady indicated was probably stone in the bladder; and that it 
possibly trus connected with the 'ficos* from which Alfted is said 
to haTo suffered. The latter was either piles or prolapsus of the 
rectum, conditions often caused in the young by the straining 
induced sympathetically by the presence of a stone in the 
bladder. 

This makes the medical aspect of the case more intelligible. It 
does not, however, affect the literaiy and historical inconsistencies 
of the account which I have pointed out in the text. 

Page 52. Opponents of the genuineness of Asser endeavour 
to meet some of the aiguments advanced in the text, by saying 
that the forger made use of genuine documents. This does not 
touch the argument from the unity of style and diction* Waiving 
this, the difference between us is reduced to the question: Is 
Asser a genuine work which has been laigely interpolated ? or is 
it a spurious woric embodying, many genuine elements? The 
former seems to me move probable. But thus stated, the question 
rather resembles the ihmous problem in the Oxfiftni Sjpeettrf^r, 
whether a eertain Collie ribbon was a blue ribbon with two 
white stripe^ or .a white ribbon with three blue stripes. And 
there I am content to leave the matter. 
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Abel, $ee Elias. 

* aedificia,* speeial meaning of, in 
Asser, 46, 47. 
^Ifheah, bishop of Winchester 

iElfheah, bishop of Winchester, 
and arehbishop of Canterbury, 
St. Keoi said to have been a 
friend of (I), 5(SL 

^Ifrie, the homilist, not the 
autlior of the Anglo-Saxon life 
of St. Neot, 55, 56 n. ; his views 
on the state of English learning, 
82 m; cites the Anglo-Saxon 
Bede as Alfred's^ but not the 
Dialogues, 167. 

JEthelbald, king of the Mercians, 

«4- 
JBthelbald, king of the West 

Saxons, 39 n. ; matter relating to. 

In Asser, 14; alleged rebellion 

of, 16, 7611., 78, 79, 91 ; alleged 

incestuous marriage of, 17, 53, 

76 R., 80^ 87; governs Wessex 

in his father*s absence, 75, 79; 

obseurity of his reign, 86, 87 ; 

his death, 86 ; his share of his 

fsther^s property, 90, 91, 

JEthelberht, king of Kent, father 
of Eadbald, 8a 

^thelberht, king of the West 
Saxons, 5911. ; made under-king 
of Kent, 73-5. 79, 86; retains 
Kent on his suec^sion to Wessex, 
86; his struggle against the 



Danes, 79, 87 ; his death, 88 ; 
A]fred*s succession possibly al^ 
ranged under, 89 ti. ; his share in 
his father*s property, 90, 91. 
^theliUed, liuly of the Hereiani^ 
daughter of Alfred, and wife of 
JEthelred of Mercia, 35 ; trans* 
latcs St Oswald*s body to Olou* 
oester, 35; fortifies Worcester, 
hi; attends the eonferenoe of 
Chelsea, 1 1 1 ; military poli^ of, 
III. 
JEthelhelm, ealdorman of Wills^ 
eo-operates against the Danes, 
116. 
JEthelnoth, esldorman of Somer- 
set, services of, against the 
Danes, 106, 116; attacks the 
Danes at York, 1 17 n. 
JEthelred, king of theWest Saxons^ 
39 ft. ; matterrelatingto, in Asser, 
14; his conduct at Ashdown, 
i^» 95f 94 f Alfred sc^undarius 
under, 40^ 88-91 1 conftised with 
Alfred, and with Aldfrid, 651 
abstains frtun claiming Kent, 
75, 86 ; succeeds JEthelberht, 88 ; 
relations of Alfred with, 88; 
Burgredaskshelpof, 88 ; marches 
to Nottingham, 88 ; .appoints 
^thelred to Canterfouiy, 8811.; 
his share of his father*t pro^ 
perfy, 90, 91 ; his children, 91 ; 
campaign of, against the Danes^ 
92-5; his death, 9a, 95; his 
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diancler, 95t 9^; interred at 
Wimbome, 98; regarded «• a 
martyr, 98 «. 

JEthelred, arehbiahop ef Canter- 
harj, 137 ; appointed bj JEthel* 
red and Alfred jointlj, 88n.; 
letter of John VIII to^ la; ; said 
to hare advised the tummoning 
of Grimbaldy 138. 

JEthelredy ealdorman of the Mer- 
cianii W]tenagem6ta held by, 13, 
14 ; husband of JEthdiUDdy 35 ; 
translaiea St. Oswald's bodj to 
Olooeester, 35 ; hia preasure on 
the Welsh, 4a; hia eemi-royal 
poaltleay 4a ; Ifondon entrastcd 
tO| 109 ; fortifies Worcester, 111; 
attends the conference of Chel- 
sea, III ; acta as sponsor to one 
of Httsten*s sons, 113; eo-ope- 
rates with Edward, JEthelnoth, 
and JEthelhelm against the 
Danes, 115-6. 

JSthelred 11, king of the English, 
Edgar's reign regsrded as a 
golden age onder, 67. 

^thelwcard, son of Alfred, said 
to have stadied at Oxford, 

63. 
JEthelwold, bishop of Winchester, 

St Neot said to have been a 
friend of (1% 56. 

JEthelwulf, king of the West 
Saxons, 39 n.; Athelstan, king of 
Kent, probably brother of^ 6ii. ; 
said tohaTe been in holy orders 
before his accession, 7 ; matter 
relating to^ in Asser, 14 ; Bnrg- 
red of Merda asks he!p <^, 85, 
88 ; his second marriage with 
Judith, 17, 78, 80 II. ; stays at the 
Court of Charles the Bald, 17, 
76, 78; has a Frsnkish secre- 
tary, 17, 18 ; Lupus of Ferritoea 
eorrespondawith^ 1811., 71 a.; hia 



liberalitj, 1811^ 71 1».; reduce a 
Wales under Burgred, 37, 85; 
has a shrine made for reliea ef 
St. AMhelm, 47 ; hU will, 86, 90^ 
91, ia65 St. Neoi made son el^ 
^ 55t 57 1 i«tter of Leo IV te^ 
70, 7a ; his visit to Bomc^ 74-6^ 
84, 86 ; letter o^ to Louis the 
Fious, 74; divides his domini* 
ens, 75, 86 ; restores the Schdia 
Saxonum, 76 ; his return to 
England, 78; alleged rebellioa 
againstySMJEthelbsld; his death, 
79, 84 ; character of hia reign, 
85 ; compared with Louis the 
Pious, 79, 80; did not dlToree 
Osburh, 84 ; made under-kingef 
Kent by ^bert, 85 ; Ealhswith, 
daughter <^, 88 ; nayal engage* 
ment under, laa 

fthelwulf, ealdorman of Berk- 
shire, defeats Danes at Engle- 
field, 93 ; slain, 93. 

Alamanni, Charles the Fat^ king 

Alcuin, letter of, to Oflk, 136; 

services of, to Fkankish educa* 

tiott, 137. 
Aldfrid, king of the Northum* 

brians^ eonfused with JEthelred, 

Aldhelm, St., bishop of Sher- 
borne, JEthelwulf has a shrine 
made for the reliea of^ 47.; 
Alfred's admiration for the 
Saxon poema of, 141. 

Alfied the Great, king of the 
West Saxons, uncritical stata* 
ments relating to^ 5-9 ; not the 
inventor of sliires, 6,«efL lai; 
or of chapter-heading!^ 7 ; net 
brother of St Neot, 6, 56^ 57; 
probably nephew of AthelalaBf 
kingof Kent,6 ; hiatoriealautha- 
ritioa forreign of, 10-68 $ lawa of, 
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iai-6; prefftee to» ii ; relation 
of, to Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ii, 
I46-7, 173; reticence of Chron- 
icle as to^ II, 13 ; |>anegyrie« of 
Ethel werd and Florence on, la, 
197-8 ; not fully appreciated in 
his own day, 13 ; his reign poor 
in charters, 13; and in saints* 
lives, 53 ; will of, 14, 90-1, ia6; 
life of, by Asser, see Asser ; skill 
of, in hunting, 16, 81, 83 ; book of 
prayers, ftc, always carried by, 
16, 140; Eadburh, maternid 
grandmother of, 16; mysterious 
illness of^ 16, 35-8, 315; corre- 
sponds with miAu nr, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, 16, 33, 34, 13a ; 
educates a young Dane at Athel* 
ney, 16; relates the story of 
Eadburh, 16 ; imports Grimbald 
and John the Old Saxon from the 
Continent, 17, 137; question of 
grant of Exeter to Asser by, 18- 
ao^ 215 ; recoTers Exeter from the 
Danes, 19, loi-a ; Asser enters 
service of; 19, 36-7, 4a, 137 ; his 
protection desired for St. Davids, 
19, 4a ; Welsh princes commend 
themselves to, ao, 36, 4a, 43; 
sends to Asser, ai ; born at 
Wantage, a a, 70; legends rela- 
ting to, 34, 56-5^ 6a-8, 73 n. ; 
foreign relations of, 33, 13 1-5 ; 
his fondness forSaxon poems, 38, 
83, 83 ; called *king of the Anglo- 
Saxons' in Asser, 39; part of 
Hereia acquired by, 39; power 
of, exaggerated by later writen, 
39, ia9H. ; occupation of London 
byt 39> 40 ; ^^ ^^tle of ' secun- 
darius,' 40, 88-91 ; Anaraut of 
N. Wales submits and becomes 
gedson to, 4a; hia interest in 
craftsmanship^ 46, 47, 130-1 ; 
ideal description of Court of, in 



Asser, 53, 130; Danes tiy to 
seize, at Chippenham, 59, loa, 
i6a ; withdrawal of, to Athelnoy, 
57-9, loa ; confused with £th«d- 
red, 65 ; said to have sent alms 
to Jerusalem, 65 ; fklse pedigree 
of, 65 ; his alleged divibion of 
his time and revenues, 6511^ 
130; his fame obscured by 
Edgar, 67, 139; date of birth o^ 
69, 70 ; taken to Rome in 853, 70 ; 
again in 855, 75, 76 ; his con- 
firmation and unction by LooIVf 
71-4, 76 ; stoiy of his learning 
to read, 81-4; abstains from 
claiming Kent, 75, 86, 89 ;^ refai* 
tions of, with ^thelred, 88; 
marches to Nottingham, 88; 
Joins in appointing ^thelred to 
Canterburyi 8811.; marriage of^ 
91 ; his year of battles, 93-5 ; 
his accession and his task, 95-7; 
question of his election, 91 n^ 97* 
8 ; his unwillingness to assume 
power, 97 ; sends alma and mia> 
sions to Rome, la, 99, 134-5; 
and India, 99, 134; success ol^ 
against the Danes at London, 
99, 100 ; against a Danish fleet, 
100 ; fortifies Athelney, loa ; his 
successfiil campaign of Edington, 
ioa-5, cfl 149, 163; Guthnim 
submits and becomes godson to^ 
103 ; importance of his victoiy, 
105 ; causes of success of^ 105-7 ; 
relieves Rochester, 107, ic8; 
sends a fleet against the East 
Anglian Danes, 64, 108 ; gains 
possession of London, 108, 109 ; 
the second founder of Xiondon, 
109; military reforms of^ no- 
a, 131 ; holds a conference at 
Chelsea, in ; exaets oaths f^om 
the NorthumMan and East 
Anglian Danes, 113; watches 
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and negotiates with the Danes 
in Kent, 113, cf. 163; acta as 
sponsor to one of Haesten^s sons^ 
113; relieves £xetery 114-5; re* 
stores H»sten*s wife and sons, 
115; watches, and blockades the 
Danes on the Lea, 1 18 ; his new 
ships, 118, 119 ; his claim to be 
the founder of the English navy, 
119, 130^ cf. 163; his adminis- 
trstion of Justice, 124-6; rela- 
tions of, to the Witenagem6t, 
126-7; to the Church, 127-8; 
attempts to revive monasticism, 
128-9 ; provide s for founda^ 
tion of the New Minster, Win* 
Chester, 129; liberality of, to 
foreign monasteries, 129; three 
* Scots' come to, 131; educa- 
tional measures of,. 135-40 ; 
writes the Fteface to the trans- 
lation of Gregory's Dialogues, 
142-3 ; character of his religious 
thought, 143-5 ; body of scribes 
maintained by, 146 n. ; said to 
have translated part of the 
Psalter, 147-9; ^'^^ ^® whole 
of the Bible, 150-1 ; other works 
ascribed to, 151 ; his intercourse 
with strangers, 160 ; called '£ng* 
land's darling,* 161, 210; his 
fondness for similes, 182-3; 
chronology of his literary works, 
137-8, 196 ; invests his grandson 
AtlieUtan, 196; death of, 11, 
197-8; buried at Winchester, 
198 ; lessons of life of, 198-200 ; 
Henry VI applies for canonisa* 
tion of, 199 ti»; comparison of, 
with other sovereigns, 200-2, 
310; no deductions to be made 
from fsme of, 202-3 ; his trans- 
lations valuable as authorities, 
io> "> I55t 164, 174, 181-5; 
their educational puipose, 13% 



140, 165; their origin, 140; the 
Handbook, 1 40-1. SMAugustine, 
Bede, Boethius, Gregoiy, Oro- 
siua. 

Alfred Jewel, the, 7, 47. 

Aller, Somerset| Guthrum bap- 
tised at, 103. 

Amazons, organisation of, 1 10, 163. 

Anaraut, son of Rotri Mawr, king 
of N. Wales, submits to Alfred 
and becomes his godson, 42, 

Anglia, use of term in Book of 
Llandafl^ 39 n. 
Anglo-Saxons, Alfred called 'king* 

Annals of Asser, or St. Neot^ m 
Neot,St 

Applodore, Kent, Danes entrench 
themselves at, 112. 

Aquitaine, kings o( sm Garloman, 
Louis the Pious. 

Arnulf, Emperor, deposes Charlea 
the Fat, 17, 41 n. ; king of the 
Eastern Kingdom, 41 w. ; defeata 
the Danes on the Dyle, 112. 

Arthur, King, Alfred compared 
with, 104, 2ia 

Ashdown, Berks^ solitary thorn 
marks the site o( 16, 94; battU 
of, and ^helred's conduct at, 

1^ 93> 94- 
Asser, bishop of Sherborne, so, 

127; said to have brought Grim- 
bald to England, 18, 139; question 
of his appointment as bishop at 
Exeter, 18-20; his reason for 
entering Alfred's service, 19, 36 ; 
date of his consecration as bishop 
uncertain, 19, so ; ealled bishop 
of St. Davids^ 20 ; mentioned in 
the Preface to the Pastoral Care, 

*^ Sh ^A 143 ^ ; question of 
his illness, ai ; returns to Si. 
Davids, 21 ; Alfred sends to^ at $ 
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his agreement with AUred, 37, 
137; expelled from Si^ IhiTids 
hj Hemeid, 4a; miggette the 
eompoeitiflii ci the Hendbook, 
140 ; Mid to hATe helped A16ed 
with the Boethins tnnaUtlon, 

Aaeer, life of Alfred attributed to^ 
its eomponte character, 14, 15 ; 
relation of SimeMi of Durham to^ 
«3f 3»f 3a« 34»^4; rehition U, to 
GhronidOy 14, 48-51, 93 n.; re- 
lation of Florence to^ 15, 23, 23, 

«5» «^ 34f 4!>» ^f ^4; e««sMve 
self assertion el^ 1 5-1 7 ; Prankish 
element in, 17, 18 ; date of, 19, 
39-33, 51, 5a ; cormption <^text 

€i, 11-30; Msa. a, aa, 3». »; 

WissTs edition o^ aa ; relation <^ 
Annals of Asser to^ aa ; emenda- 
tion of text of^ 33-5; Celtio 
eharaeteristica ol^ 35-41 ; know- 
ledge of Sooth Welsh aflkiis 

^I^^*^"^ ^ 35ff 4>Mf ^OM not 
ezsggerate Alfred's position, 39 ; 
terminology o^ in regard to the 
Carolingian Empire^ 40, 41 ; 
prdbahl J the work of a single 
hand, 44-8; enrioos meaning 
of'aedilleU'in,46^47; style o^ 
47, 48 ; ahmpi terminatioti oil 51, 
5a ; prohably gsnnlne^ hot to be 
used with eavtioii, 53, 314 ; ideal- 
ised dcseripUonof AUMTsCoait 

^ 53f 130; 11*^ 1>J William of 
Xslmssbviy, 6a. 

Aseer, Annsls oi^ see Veot^ St. 

Athelney, Sotn er e e t, anspproadi- 
able pentien oi; 35; Alfred's 
withdrawal to^ 57-9^ loa, 105, 
106; Alfred tetiliea,ioa ; Allied 
moves ovt ol^ 10a, el i6a; 
monastmy ajj toonded by Alfred, 
68^ ia8; disorders in, 12% 137; 
yevng Dane edoeated hj Alfred 



in, 16; abbot U, m» John Om 

Old Saxon. 
Athelstsn, nnder-king of Kent^ 73 ; 

not identical with St NooC» 6; 

probably Alfred's nnele^ 6 ; ll^ts 

a naral battle^ lao n, 
Athelstsn, Mereisn pr isst, diap- 

hin to Allied, 13^ 
Athelstan, bishop of Herafofd, 

137 •». 
Athektan, king of the Weal 

Saxons, pancgyrica on, in 

Chronicle and Law% la ; Wil* 

liam of Malmesbniy^s special 

so o ree s for reign ol^ 6a| fan* 

▼estitnre o^ by Alfred, 196!. 

Angostine^ St, bishop of Hippo^ 
his Soliloqiiie% 194; Alfred's 
translation o^ 10^ 11, ia8, 191-^ ; 
relation o^ to the Boethina tiana- 
lation, 194-5 ; not identical with 
Alfred*a Handbook, 141, 19a; 
hia Do Cioitato Dei, 157 ; need 
by Alfred, 191 ; a fitToorite hook 
with Charles the Great, 191-a ; 
his Do Yidendo Deo^ need hj 
Alfred, 191. 

Angnstine, arehbtshop of Osnter* 
bury, complsints of, in regard to 
Welsh baptism^ 41. 

Baidney, Linei, St Oswald a 
body removed from, 35. 

Baring^ Hants^ battle o^ 93, 95. 

Bede^ the Venerable, hia Bed. 
Hist, 8, 157 ; style o( inHnenced 
by Orogory^s Dislcgoee^ v7o n. ; 
his bitterness en the Esster 
Controvereyt i73 » An^foSmnm 
translation o^ fl; 166-75; ^^ 
latioa o( to the Orodns trans- 
lation, 156-9; to the tranalatlon 
ofthoDialegase^ 169^ iJOk 

Bel,sMEliaiu 

iNtiiy 
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themaelTM at, 113-4; captured 

by ibe Englifth, 115. 
Beorhtrie, kingof the WettSaxona, 

39 n. ; Eadburh, wife o( 16) 17 ; 

dies, 802, 1711. 
Bcornred, king of ibe Hereianii 

annexes monastic property, 66, 
Berguesy d^p. Kord, France, St. 

Winnoc's body translated to^ 

35- 
Berbtwulf, king of tbe Mercians^ 

109. 
Berkshire, ealdorman of, see JEthel- 

wnlf. 

Bernard, Frankish monk, pil- 
grimage of, to Jerusalem, 131-4. 
Bernard of Morlaix, his rhythm 

De Contemptu Mundi, 178 n. 
Berry, Jehan, due de, former 

owner of the Latin-Saxon psalter, 

148. 
Birinus, bishop of the West 

Saxons, baptises Cnthred of 

Wessex, 72. 
Boccaccio, his treatise De Casibus 

illustrium uirorum, 178 n. 
Boethiufl^ his treatment by Theo- 

doric, 178-9; his Christianity 

superficial, 180; his DeConsoIa- 

tione Philosophiae, 8, 177-80; 

Alfred's translation of, 8, 10, 

I35» >779 i8o>5 • Its relation to 
the Orosius translation, 159; to 
the Soliloquies, 194-5 ; wrongly 
assigned to Werferth, 185 n. ; 

• mentioned by Ethelwerd, 185 ; 
question as to Alfred's author- 
sliip of the verse translation of 
the Metra in, 185-91, iSK ti. 

Boniface, St, the apostle of Ger- 
many, 137. 

Boulogne, d^p. Fits -de -Calais, 
Danes embark at, lia. 

Brecheiniog, South Welsh king- 
dom, nearly identical with Breck* 



nockshire ; kings oi, tee Heliaed« 
TWudyr. 

Bridgenorth, Shropshire, Danea 
winter at, iiS. 

Bristol Channel, not a barrier 
between tlie Welsh and Cornish- 
men, 19 ; ravaged by Danes, 103. 

Britannia, ambiguous use of term 
by Aaser, 36, 37. 

Brixton DeveriU, Wilta^ Alf^d 
musters his forces at, loa. 

Brochmail, son of Mourie, Joint 
king of G went, submits to Alf red, 

4»f 44-" 
Buigred, king of the Mercians, 

grants land to Cored, 13 ; JSh^ 
wulf reduces Wales under, 37, 
85, 88; brother-in-law of Alfred, 
53, 88 ; asks help of JEthelred 
and Alfred, 88; expelled by 
Danes, 53, 100; dies at Bome^ 
98 n., too, cf. 199 ; reason for hia 
failure to help Wessex, 5^ ; im- 
poses taxes to buy off the Danes, 

ICO. 

Burgs, construction of, by Alfred, 

110^ III. 
Buigundy, king of, $et Carloman ; 

count of Upper, see Rudolf. 
Buttington, Montgomeiy, Danes 

blockaded at, 116. 

Cambridge, Danes winter at, loa 

Camden, William, his connexion 
with the Oxford interpolation in 
Asser, 24* 

Cantert>ury, archbishops of, ssf 
JElfheah, JEthelred, Augustine^ 
Dunstaiiy Ftoker, Matthew, Fleg- 
mund. 

Canute, king of England, called 
* king of Germania,* 41 ; recon- 
ciled with the English at Oxiordf 
67 ; one of the ereatort of Eng- 
land's greatness, 200m 
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Garly Mt CttrlonuiiL 

Gftrlonuuiy king of AquiUina and 
Burgundy, nameeorreet in Asser, 
t;: called 'Carl* in Chron., 17 ; 
ealled *king of the Western 
Franks* in Asser, 40^ 41. 

Ceolwulfi king of the Mercians. 
set up by the Danes, 66, 88, 100 ; 
exaetions of, 66 ; stripped of pari 
of Mercia, loa. 

Gered, receives land firom Bargred 
of Mereia, 13 ; Werthryth, widow 
of, 13; Cuthwulf, kinsman of, 

13* 

Charles the Great, Bmpcror, Bad* 
bnrli offends, 17 ; Lialgsrde^ 
wife of, 1 7 M. ; Pippin and Charles, 
sons of, 17; his fondness for 
ancient poetry, 38 yw ; begins a 
Prankish grammar, 38 ti. ; called 
' king of the Franks' by Aner, 40 ; 
crowns Louis the Pious, Son,; 
divides his dominions, 85 ; Fri- 
sians serve in navy of, 120 h. ; 
his administration of justice, 
1x5 ; his legislation, is6 n. ; his 
liberality to foreign Christians, 
139 n.; king of Persia sends a 
clock to» 131 n. ; relations of, with 
Irish princes, 131 n, ; Pippin, 
father of, 131 ; founds a hospice 
and libraiy at Jerusalem, 133 ; 
Court school of, 135 ; his inter- 
course with strangers, 160 ; his 
fondness for the Do Ciuitate Dei, 
191-a ; comparison of, with Al- 
fred, aoo-i ; Binhard's life of, 
set Einhard. 

Charles, son of Charles the Great, 
unmairied, 17 n. 

Charles the Bald, king of the 
Franks, 40; receives <£thelwulf, 
>7* 7^ 7^ t J^udith, daughter of, 
78; ehaneterof,78s investiture 
iif Iqr Iionit tha Pioiii^ 196m 



Charles the Fat, king of tha 
Franks, 40 ; deposed by Amulf, 
17, 41 St.; called 'king of the 
Alamanni,' 41 ; grants West 
Friesland to GuthfHth, laom 
Charters, fewness of, belonging 
to Alftned's reign, 13 ; destruction 
of, by Dance, 13 ; Prankish •!•• 
ments In, i8. 

Chaucer, his Monk's Tsle founded 
on Boccaccio^ 178 n. 
Chelsea, Middlesex, eonferenoa 
at. III, 

Chester, Danes fortify themselvea 

at, but evacuate, ii7« 

Chichester, Sussex, aborilTa 

Danish attack on, 117. 

Chippenham, WilU^ Danes try to 

seize Alfincd at, 59, 61, tea, i6a ; 

captured by Alfred, 103. 

Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon, relation 

of Alft«d to, 1 1, T45-6 ; value ol^ 

for reign of Alfred, ti-13 ; retl* 

cence of, as to Alfred, la, 13; 

relation of, to Asser, 14, 48-51, 

93 ti. ; to Ethelwerd, 51 n^ 60; to 

Henry of Huntingdon, .60^ 61 ; 

to William of Malmesbury, 6a ; ta 

Anglo-Saxon translation of Oro- 

sius, 146, 157-8; chronological 

error in, 50^ io4m«» 108, iio^ its. 

Cirencester, Gloue^ Danes retire 

- to^ 104* 

Clovls, king of the Franks re* 
ceives consular insignia ftrom 
Constantinople, 7a, 73. 
Colne, B., Herts, Danes blockaded 
on, II 4-5* 

Constantinople, Clovis reoeivea 
consular Insignia from, 7a. 
Copenhagen, bombardment o( by 
Kelson, i6.<i« 

Cornwall, episcopal superrlalon 
of, 18-ao ; kings of, 19 (sMDiim^ 
gakh); St Guarier and 8t Haol 
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buried iiit a6; noi indoded in 
Saxonia, 38 ; St Keot setUci in, 

Coirej, Westphalia, John the Old 

Saxon, a monk of, 137« 
Croyland, Linca^ monasteiy of, 

66, 67; abbot of, set Ingulf; 

monk oi, jm Totina. 
Cuihbert, St, part pUyed by, in 

the legends of Allred, 6i. 
Cuthred, joint king of the West 

Saxons, baptised by Birinns, 7a. 
Cuthwulf, kinsman of Cered, 13 ; 

buys land of Cered'a widow, 

Werthryth, 13; charter granted 

to»i3. 

C^nwit, Devon, fort of, surveyed 
by Asser, 16; besieged by the 
Danes, 44; Danes defeated at, 
104. 

Danes, generic name for Scandi- 
navian invaders, 87 n. ; move- 

menu of, la, 49, 75t ^T* ^^ 9*-5t 
98-104, 107, 108, 112-85 destmo- 
tion of doeumentsby, 13 ; division 
of Mer«ia by, 24 ; Celts take part 
with, 43, 99; in Korthumbria, 
4a ; winter in I>yfed, and bealege 
Cynwit* 44, 51 ; monasteries ra- 
vaged by, 53, 6fi» "71 "9 5 Burg- 
red expelled by, 53, 100 ; try to 
surprise Alfred at Chippenham, 
57-5^ 61 ; young Dane educated by 
Alfred at Athelney, 16 ; ravages 
of, 66, 77, 8711., iJi, 127, 129^ 
136, 138 ; winter in England, 74, 
87 ; mobility o^ 106, 107. 

Dante, his use of Boethiua, 179; 
his theory of the Empire, 208-9. 

Danubium, Mt Denmaik. 

David, comparison of Alfined with, 

H9- 
Denmark, called * Danubium' by 

Aaser, 41 ; Canute^ king of, 41. 
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Devon, men of, resist the Danes, 
103, 104 ; ealdorman of, aet Odda. 

DrilBeld, Torks, Aldfrid of Kortli- 
umbria dies at^ 65. 

Dubslane, one of three < Scots* 
who came to AlAred, 131. 

Duisbuig^ on. the Rhine^ Danea 
vrinter at, 40. 

Dumgarth, king of Cornwall, 
drowned in 875, 19. 

Dunstan, archUshop of Canter- 
bury, St. Keot said to have been 
a monk under (1), 56. 

Durham, Simeon ol^ 9h Simeon. 

Dyfed, South Welsh kingdom, 
including Fembrokeshiro and 
part of Carmarthenshire^ Danea 
winter in, 44, 51, 103 ; king U, 
MtHemeid. 

Dyle, R, Belgium, Amulf defeats 
the Danea on, lis. 

Eadbald, king of Kent^ hia in* 
cestuous marriage^ 8a 

Eadburh, Alfred's maternal grand* 
mother, often seen by Aaser, iCL 

Eadburh, daughter of 0A^ and 
wife of Beorhtric of Wassei, her 
crimes, and aubsequent mla- 
fortunes, 16, 17, 7911.; offends 
Charies the Great, 17. 

Eafa, of Wessex, conftised with 
Offii of Hereia, 66. 

Ealhawith, daughter of JEthol- 
wulf, and wifs of Burgred of 
Mercia.88. 

Eanwulf, ealdorman of Somerset, 
alleged rebellion at, againai 
JEthelwnlf, 78, 79. 

East Anglia, not included la 
Saxonia, 38 ; Aliped aends Heel 
to, 64, 108; relation o( to 
Wessex, 85 ; oeeopied and oon- 
quered Iqr the Dane^ 87, 88^ 91, 
105; Danes retire tc^ 104; Dsnss 
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otf rebel and are panished, 108, 
109 ; Alfred exacts oaths and 
hostages from, X13; share of, in 
the campaigns of 893 ff., X13-5, 
1 1 7-8; kings of, see Edmund, 
Guthrum, Sigbert. 
Ecgbryhtessian, identifications of, 

XOJII. 

Edgar, king of the West Saxons, 
panegyrics on, in Chronicle and 
Laws, 13 ; eclipses the fame of 
Alfred, 67, 129; English and 
Danes reconciled on basis of law 
of, 67; made a Ck>nfessor, 67; 
called 'darling of the English,' 
161 M. 

Edington, Wilts^ battle of, 57, 61, 
los, 103, 162. 

Edmund, St., king of the East 
Angles, martyred by the Danes, 
88. 

Edmund, king of the West Saxons, 
panegyrics on, in Chronicle and 
Laws, 12. 

Edward, king of the West Saxons, 
son of Alfred, 9611., 196; called 
' the Great,' 9611. ; military policy 
of. III ; defeats the Danes at 
Famham, 114; blockades them 
on the Colne, 114-5 ; captures 
Benfleet, 115; document ad- 
dressed to, 125-6; carries out 
Alfred's foundation of the New 
Minster, 12911. 

Edward the Confessor, king of 
England, transference of See of 
Devon and Cornwall to Exeter 
by, 18, 19. 

Edward I, king of England, com- 
parison of, with Alfred, 200-2; 
bases the constitution on popular 
representation, 210 ; one of the 
creators of England's greatness, 
200 N. 

liberty king of the West Saxons, 



Celts under, take part with the 
Danes, 43 ; advance of Wessex 
under, 85 ; reduces the Welsh, 
85 ; makes JBtbelwulf king of 
Kent, 85 ; his dominions* divided 
at his death, 86 ; his sojourn on 
the Continent^ 86; union of 
England under, axa 

^bert, king of part of North- 
umbria, set up by the Danes^ 
88. 

Eiuhard, his life of Charles the 
Great modelled on Suetoniusf 
life of Augustus, la 

Elfred, see JBthelred. 

Ellas III, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Alfred corresponds with, 16, 33, 
34, 132; miscalled Abel, and 
Bel, 33-4. • 

Elised, see Helised. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, 
ecclesiastical policy of, 211. 

Ely, Cambridgeshire, Hereward'a 
defence of, 59. 

England, English, kings *of, 9h 
^thelred II, Canute^ Edward 
the Confessor, Edward I, Geoi^ 
III, Heniy II, Heniy VI, 
Heniy YIII, John, Richard I, 
William I ; queens of, »t$ Eliza- 
beth, Victoria. 

Englefiold, near Reading^ Berks., 
Danes defeated at, 93. 

Essex ceded to the Danes, 105. 

Ethandun, identifications of^ 
102-3 m 

Ethelwerd, the Chronicler, eor« 
ruption of text of, 21, 60 ; termi- 
nology o^ 37 N. ; relation of, to 
the Chron., 51 n., 60; obscuri^ 
of, 60 ; Ilia panegyric on Alfired, 
12, 198; exaggerates Alfred's 

position, 6311. ; mentions AlftwTt 

Boethius^ 185. 

Eugenius IV,' Pope, Heniy VI 
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applies lis for Alfined*s eanoniM- 
tlon, 199 n. 

Eze. R, Devon, Alfred bloekades 
moath nif loi* 

Exeter, DeTon, question of grsnt 
to Asser of See at, i8>ao ; tnuis- 
ferenee <^ bishoprie to^ under 
Edward theConf., 18-30 ; Danes 
steal away to^ 49, 107; Dane« 
oeeupj, 101 ; reeoTered from the 
Danes by Alfred, 19, loa; be- 
sieged by tbe Danes, bat relieTed 
by Alfred, 115, e£ 117. 

Farenio6tier-en-Brie(Fara),Lapiis 
and Felix at monastery of, 18 n. 

Famham, Surrey, Edward defeats 
the Danes at, 114. 

Felix, Frankish secretary of JEthel* 
wnlf, Lupus of Ferri&res corre- 
sponds with, 1 7, 18 n. ; previously 
at FaremoAtier, 17, 18 n. 

Femmail, son of Mourie, joint 
king of Gwen t, submits to Alfred, 

4a. 44. 
Ferriftres, d^p. Loiret, abbot o^ 

set Lupua. 

Florence of Worcester, relation o^ 
to Asser, 15, ia, 13, 25, a8, 34, 
49, 60, 64; his panegyric on 
Alfred, I a, 60, 197. 

France, king of, sm Louis, St. 

Francis, term i^iplied to Uie Caro* 
lingian Empire, 41. 

Frankitfh element in Asser, 17, 18. 

Franks, kings of, sm Carloman, 
Charles the Great, Charles the 
Bald, Charles the Fat, aoria, 
Louis the Stammerer, Louia of 
Northern France ; Felix, a Frank, 
18 JL 

Frisia, wiking settlements in, 
1191 ISO. 

Frisians, serve in Alfred's navy, 
. 119; and in that of Charies tha 



Great, 120 m ; language el^ aljin 
to English, 119 !!• s settle in Ei|g- 
land, laa 

Fulham, Middlesex, Danes evaen- 
ate^ 104. 

Fulk, abpi of Rheims, letter ^ 
to Abp. Flegmund, i a8 ; doubtlU 
letter of, to Alfred, 138-9 ; abbot 
of St Bertin'fl^ 137-^; murder 
of, 138 N. 

Fyid, the native militia of the 
English, reorganised 1^ Alfkvd, 

IIOU 

Galli, term applied to inhabi- 
tanta of the Western Kingdom, 

4«- 
Gallia, termapplied to the Western 

Kingdom, 41. 

George III, king of England, in* 
fluence of character ol^ an. 

Germania, name given by Welsk 
writers to Norway, 40, 41 ; Bede*a 
and Alfred'a uses of the tem, 
401^, i6a 

Glastonbury, Somerset, St. Neot 
said to have been a monk at, 56 ; 
Alfred givesfngment of thelVae 
Cross tc^ 58 Ik 

Glewissig^ South Welsh kingdom, 
including tbe district between 

-lower Usk and Towy, 44 ; king 
o^ SM HoweL 

Gloucester, Mercian Witenagem6t 
held at, 13 ; 8t« Oswald*a body 
translated to^ 35. 

Gregory the Great, Pope^ aoul of 
Tnjan granted to prayers of^ 
ao9 ; hia Horalia used by Alfired, 
191 ; his Dialogues, 8| 143-4; 
used by Alfired in tha 'Bleat- 
man,' 143-4; Beda*a afyla infla* 
enced by, 17011.; Anglo-Saxon 
tranalation of, ^ 141, 171 ; two 
rseenriona d, 14^-^ 169; 
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liMM4 te Atwr, 53. 141 s «ilc4 
by JBIfrK i6y ; McrliNd to W«r- 
fiMtkv I4a» 1^; AHirtd .writes 
l]wpt«Aie»to^ 14^*3 ; edfttioii ^ 
loBdfeinMslati»tt,l69, 170; kk 
Vm^ktnlk Omv, S, 131-s ; cited in 
Air, 5J ; AUM's iMililija 

*% S% sA >afb >4B^ >4lb >M 

GrimteM, • Milk «r 01. BMiia*4 
137; bramlbl to Eagltfid by 
AlfMI, I}, i37s nid to luifo 
bee9 oteofftcd to Eng load by 
AMor, i^ 139; diionologj of 
kit lifo, 137-t ; letter of Folk of 
Bkeimiwqpeftfiin^ >39*9; made 
abbot of tiio New Mintler, 139$ 
di«% 139; IMp* Alfied witk tko 
FMtonl Core, 137, 143 n» 

Oaolia, Wale% oto of torn, 37 ». 

Ooerior, 8t^ olkccd ▼isitof Alfied 
to ahriiio o^ ia Cornwall, ^ 

Outbfritk, wiking ckief, loeeiTee 
a grant of Wort Friealandy laoo. 

Oatbnun, Danitk king of bet 
Anglla, inTaeion oi^ 57-9; kit 
auboileeion and baptiaai, 4s, 46, 
68, 71, 103 ; deatk ^ 109, iia 

OwonI; Sontk Welek kingdom, 
inchiding porta of Monmoatk- 
•kiro and Betofotdakiroy kings 
oi; ait Broeiunail, FemnudI, 



Hadrian I, Popc^ crowns Lonia 
tko Pioua ao king of Aqnitaine^ 

74. 
H mten, IkuOekckief, kitmilitary 

moTenenta, and treaebcrooa no- 

gotlatione, 113, 113. 
HalMene^ Danlak ckkfi; 104. 
Hampekire, men of, rally to 

Alftod, loa. 



oanod klf of Oirmaniai 4L 
Heakmvid, kiakof of 

kUled nt ]far•ei^ go. 
Heliaod ap Toodyr, kli^r ^ 

ek^nleg, iibmlta to AMM^ 4^ 




Ifwiiyto AIM^ t%4«^| 
ontM •!. IkiTidi^ 4a I dk% 41. 
Henry da IWnefl% ova 



Henry II, king of England, 

ractor o^ by 8tnbb% t; com* 

pariaon of; witk Alfred, jco; 

Englitk adminietmtiro qr«tom 

doo te^ aiou 
Henry YI, king of England, api^faa 

to tko Pope for Alfkcd'a canonian* 

tioB, 199 n» 
Henry of Huntingdon, kia ml^ 

take% 7 i reUtioB oi; to Oknm^ 

60,61 ; kia tieatfaa Do Omilaiiifln 

Mondi, 178 n. 
Henry YIII, king of England, 

eccleaiaKtIeal policy of, UU 
Hereford, bitkop of, m$ Atkelatan. 
Ilereward, kia defence of tko iaio 

of Ely, 39 n. 

Hieroeolyma, tm Jemaalom, 
Howel, eon of Bkya, king of 

Glowimig^ diea at Eome in 88|, 

19, 44; kia criam^ 19^ 44} anb- 

miU to Alfkod, 40. 
Hnbort, St, foiged padlgreo ei^ 

37. 
Huntingdonakifi^ trandation of 

St Xeot*a loiiea to^ 99. 

Igloa, Identidcationa ^ tna n^ 

India, Alfired aenda alma ti^ ^ 

66^ 99i 134; Urst rocoided in* 

atanca of relationa kotween Sb^ 

land and, 134. 

Ingulf abbot ef Croyland, 
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ChrMiela d; a feifny, tat 
contaiM fnmiiie tradlUoM^ 6^ 

Ingwar, Daniah ckieff 104. 

IreUttd. AlfW4 «id to Imw hmm 
M«i toy 6a ; * food eoniix for 
hatttiagr 03 m; rtktiMMof Alfttd 
will^ ia9i 131*1; lof« «f pfl* 
ipriaift in Chwvh U, iii^a ; 
rriatioM ol CluirlM Uw Omi* 

with, 131 9L 

JaeopMWy his potm D« GontoaifCs 

Moadi, 17I 
J#h«tt d* Memiy iw« TVeaeh trana- 

la«Ma« ot BoaihiM' GoMolaUo 

JtruMlain, Alfrod Mid to hmw 
■ent almt to^ 63; Uuw 'Sioto* 
fot<s 13a; AceoQBlolpilsrinMfM 
t«^ i3a-4| Cluiriit tha Onal 
ffMmda a lioapiM and libiafj ali 
'33 1 patffiarrlM U, wt Ellai^ 



J<iaa of Arr, Alfivd eonparod 
withy 107. 

John, king of Kni^aad, ohaiactrr 
oi; by Slahhi^ a. 

J«4ia tho Old 8nois ahbot of 
Ath»inty»<6 a^ 137 ; Joha fleotai 
Erigeaa ^onAvad witht 7 ; arfH* 
tary thill oi; id^ 66 a. t hitafht 
to Bni^d by AUVad, 17, 137 ; 
twaof hit moaho try toaiatdtr^ 
ta9^ 137 S M|« AUkad with tha 
IMotal Chia^ I3il| 143a. 

Joha VIII, Btpt^ totttr U, to 
Ahf. JBIhelrMit itT-IL 

Joha 8f«)tat Srlftat, ooauaoaly 
foalkted with Joha tha Old 
Soaoat 7« 

JoiaTilks hit biogiaplv of 8t 



Jadith, dai^ihtn^ ^ Ghirlta tha 
BtM, aiarrii^ witti AholwaM; 
I7» 7^ ^tt*; aUtftd BMffrioit 
with JBtholhald, 17, 3% 76 a^ la. 

• 
Xoaay CSMtK ** €|7aali 
Keat» kiafi of, am JBIhtlhtikl, 
Kadbdd; aader^hlaft oi; tat 
jtthanorht, JEththtaU; Aihal» 
otaai waaAlArtd ovtr aador-kUif 
oft 74; BMkfa a aapaiato 
It with tha Dana% 87. 



Jadith, atooad wilb of Laala tha 



laaftoilv ooaftMi oa o o^ ^ 
latia, tha aolo TohUla of Woatom 

aMdhioral caltaia^ Si, Sa, 136 ; 

dooliao Uf la Baglaad, 8t, 13% 

140; iaiaoaoo U^ oa oaff|y?afw 

awialar piaoa^ I7i» 

lai-a. 

A^^^Va Mv*a A^^aa^K^v sa^awaai^v wa^^aaa^^^w^^v 

oa, bat aia ibiaad ta latiia Ama, 

11^-6. 
Moaator, aaaft u a d wHli Ch aa tar, 

9 a* } b ithoy olf ta^ Wiaiaboit» 
La|gh» aoar Woatbaiy, WOto^ 

Alfirad advaatoa 1% laa. 
Loo IV, Popo^ lattar 04 to JBUMI* 

wal^ 70^ 7st caainaa aa4 

aaoiato AUM^ 71-4, 76; Ibrtl- 

aa^^^P va^^v ^■^^^^aasaa^a ^^wap^aa a^a m m a aai^^v 

dotthpTdL 
Uatftida^ wilb of ChMlao tlia 

Qi«at|dioa8oa^i7a» 
Uaadai; Book oi;.ritod, 37, ||a^ 

4lf44- 
Uaawartk, bkhopof «L IkiTldis 

aaaaaoda HohK ao^ 44. 
Uwa^bort, Mi Uaawartki 
Loadoa, co|itaiad |by tho Itaoa la 

831, 1091 Ikiaoa wiator a^ ffv 

lao^ lof I ivtaia yoaaaaalm oil; 

aadar tiaaty of WodaM9% Mf». 
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iff; iNi^kM ligr AlfrH i«% 
109 ; AIAwd Ike tecMid fcttiiter 
^ lof ; •OBunllM to tW etn 
«f calAonoMi JSkbelfe^ lOf ; 
«obM«IIm M fbfftlflaiiioBs oi; 
ill; Mliiiiit^eBMitsniMdlhNB, 
115; cai^lVKd Sttniadl thiiM 



LoUiaiiP I, iJE^ptit^^ ttpiiULto IV 
to foi^ tho looped mlmil^ 

Louis tlio TUmBf Emporor, loAnoo 
to read tho old heathett poc»a» 
3811.; crownod king of Aqnl* 
taiiM^ at tbo ago of tbioi^ 74 ; 
lottor of JEllMlwvlf to^ 74 ; hia 
aona lobol agaiaal, 79 ; oomiMired 
with JBtholwolf, 79; crowBod 
ligr Charkotbo Greal, ton. ; In- 
TBoUtwo of Cliarleo tlio Bald by, 
19^ Ik 
hunlM tho 8laauii««i*r| king of tho 

Looioy king of Horthoni Fkaneo^ 

eallod king of tho Fhink% 40. 
Louii^ SLf king of Ftmnoa^ 00m- 

pariaoo of^ with Xltii% 161 ik; 

with Alfred, aoo^ tea. 
Liipna^ abbot of Ferri^reei oorre- 

aponda with JCtholwnlf and 

FoEiz, I7| iS n^ 7111. ; jpioTioiialljr 

at FaramoftUeTi iSii. 
Lymnoi IL, Xoiit| Daaoa onfor 

novth ol^ iia. 

Kaobeth, ono of tluoo «6oota' who 

oomo to Alfrody i|i. 
Xaddnia, tlM Tojage ol^ igt. 
Xaolinroain, OM or thioo « ftsota * 

wiio eamo to Alfrod, %xu 
lUlmodiQiy, Wihs^ WiUiam 0^ 

MWilliaflk 



I 



]taio«aAnt«th%l 
oompoiiaoB of, with AUM^ aoew 

XarinMb Fbpo^ ft. Hool aaid to 
haToiriattodv^(M| gbuiloprlfl* 
legea to SnplMi 8dMol aiBelB% 
58; aaldtohaipoaontaAnagpMHl 
of tho ThM €koaa to AMMi jt. 

Mailla, liniaiidaij HiJIiah j|aia»^ 

■■eloB^ WIHai, batHi oi; 9% jHb 



diviaiott oi; bj tho BoM% 04, 

38 ; Allkod aoqnlraapait oil 191 
iolaUoiiof,toWoaBeB,8|| Ppaaa 
invade^ 88| 99^ too ; Wriah !«• 
▼adO|99; w ta i o m yaito^ oloftiod 
of the ]>«no% 104 ; ahlio ^yatiii 
intiodveod int% lai; auppltoo 
Alftod with teaohon^ i^ dL 
13911., 169; Idnga U, awJEthol* 
bold, Boonurod, Beriilwttli; Bnif • 
fod, Oeohrali; OA^ BNida; lady 
of; eee JBChoUU»d; oaldotauui ol^ 



Moiotan, Mi IfasliBik 

117. 
MUlQii (King'a), KoBl, SdOMa fbr- 

tiQr thomaelToo at, iig; nege 

tiationa of Alftod with SoMO a*, 

iia,oti^ 

Miloi^ Eaaloni 8ahrf^ 94. 
Xodva toaendi VaillmeBt!^ wi* 

XodwoMap ft^ Alftod aaid to 

have boon cnvad bjy 69. 
Koic^ BlrThoautfi Hallam*a oho- 

netor oi; i| S imitatoaBeothitte* 

Monrii^ king, of Qwont| irthar nf 
Brochnail and ForBniolV4l»44* 



». " ' ' ' I 
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Xachadcdorn, eit Hakod^hon. 



in 



aaS 



Ilandwd mmd Mai 

K<Hit.Si..iiol kk-ntical with Athiil- 
Stan, kin$ ««f Ki^nt^ 6; livrM in 
Ctirnmill, 26^ 39 s inuMilalcd to 
Himtiagilons h irg, 99 ; lifM ol^ 
94, 5J-^ 6; ; tlia aoorM of kooo- 
Im IcgenJa abovl AMrody 14, a79 

»8f 5^ 54* 67 ; "M*^ » ion of 
JSllielinii( 55, 57; allrfi-d dovo- 
tion of AIIK-d t«H 67, 68 ; Aamils 
of^ tlieir ivlatioa to Aaacr, aa, 

Kero, Roman Emfieiory Epiatlo to 
iliv R*>iiiaiia written vnclor» aofb 

K«wiuin>tt'r, Winchcfttcr, Alfnnl 
plans th«» foundation o( 68, 
129 ; abK4 of, me Grimbald. 

KIcholas I, Topo, diiipatdiios pil- 
grims to tho East, i|i. 

Kobia, hUhnp 9i St. DoTida, oi- 
pellod hy llemoid of Djfed^ 4J ; 
dies in €73, jo ; anecoodi^d bj 
LlonnMrtby ao, 41. 

Korlhni«*ny osv ol tlio term, 87 n^ 
sr Hane^ 

Kofftbaml»r:a, nut inelwled in 
$ax«*aia. $9 ; Dianca in, 4a ; ra- 
lation of, to Wossax, 85 ; con- 
qoen^ bjT tho Iftanas^ 88 ; their 
oecapatiiin o^ raeogniaad at 
WedflMiv, los ; ralationa ol Al- 
fred with, 113 ; aiiafa oi; In tho 
campaigns of 891 ft,»|-|,iiy-t; 
ataCe ofleaming In, l|f^ I40n^ t 
kings of; 9^ Aldfrid, l^M^rt, 0^ 
wald ; •arl of, ait Siward. 

Korw«5, railed €k*rtiianla bj 
WfUb writers, 40^ 41 ; king of« 
mt UaMd Ilanlnida. 

Netkvr III, uf lit. Oallen, trnna- 
btes B-vthltts* Consolallo into 
HighOetman, 189. 

IhinoM wintorirt, 88 ; 
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Ahebod and Alftod 




Aovii^ SM Honss* 

Odda, eild««nnan of Devon, 
foata tho Dones^ inj, 104, HfL 

Odo^ cannt ol Aiiis, kii^ of tho 
Woslem KlnfdoH^ 41 n. 

Oft, king of tho Mctciani^ Bad. 
bwh, darter oi; i€; Ua^rhi^ 
37; code of^ 63n.; AUKd 
descendant oil 63; his 
dloaining, I3|8. 

Ohthefi^ a Koithman,vogr^gaoil 
i6ql 

Oiositt% his univoraal Uatotyi 8, 
157 ; Alftod*s translation oi; % 
10^ 110^ 159-^1 mlatisn ol^ to 
Chronielo, 146, 137-8; to tha 
Beda translation, 136-9; to tho 

aOmrh, llfst triCi of JEthdwnU; 
and mother olAlfto^ 81, 83, 84, 
ia3; notdiTotoadbyAholwnlfl; 

Oswald, St., king of tho Korthnp- 
brianai hia body transhiltd flrnm 
Baidstoj to G l oneaii t ar, 34, 35. 

0if«4d, intoipohUion In Aamr 
relating tc^ aj, a4; kg c n d a in* 
Uting to^ 63, 68; Englnh and 
Danes reooneiled at, 67; Uni« 
^rersity ol^ carriaa on AIIMTa 
work, 193; biahsp oi; m Stnhho^ 
WlUkm. 



IM% draeription .oi; hf 

18 ; cannt ol^ asi Odau 
Psrker, Matthew, aichbishaf of 

Canterbniy, inteipolataa tho tmt 

ofAaaar, 14. 
ftel I, Fbpo, sonda a hond^go l» 

Pippin tho Shact, ign 
EiTh^ Eadbnrh of WosMS, a I 

dhMWiat, iC 
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F»iid«, king ^ Um MareiAiM, 
attaekt ib« EmI AagUt, 6d. 

Peitla, 8S. Mlloa and SeniMUt 
nuuijred in, 54; king of, mwU 
a eloek to Chiirlaf ilio Oreati 
ism. 

Fitnroh, hit irMiiio Do Con- 
tompta Maadl, 178 m 

Philip^ UtrarBh of ItoraM, hb 
aoeoMlbilitj to raitorii laf. 

PIlgrinuigM^ pMtion for, In ninth 
eontnij, 71. 

Pippin, iktbor of Charlat tho 
QntA, Paul I Mndt a horologt 
to, ui. 

Pippin, aon of Chariot tho Ortat, 
nnmairiod, 1711. 

Pltgmnnd, ardiblthop of Cantor- 
buiy, 1*7, 159) attondt tho oon* 
fortnot of Choltta, iii ) lottor 
of Ptolk of Bboimt to, laS) a 
Morelan, 136 ; holpt AlfM with 
tho Pattonl Cart, 1^ i45ii. 

Pkialtor, AlfM*t fondnttt for, 16, 
i^^ '52 1 ''^ to havo trantUtod 
part oi; 147-9, 

Roading, Borkt^ battlot of, 91, 98 1 
Danot abandon, 99, 
Rellet, paatlon for, in ninth otn* 

Rifpton, Dorbydiirt, Dantt wintor 

at, and dtttrogr monatitij o( 

loa 
Bholmt, ddpi Mamt^ arohblthop 

ol^twFtolk, 
Bhji, fatbor of Howol, king of 

Olowiatlg, 191 49, 44. 
Rloliaffd I, king of England, ohar- 

netor oi; bj Stnbbi^ i. 
Roehettor, Koni, botltgod bj tho 

Danot, and rtliorod bj Alfrtd, 

107, 108 1 otptnred Danlth thipt 

breoghito^ Iff* 
Rogtr of Wondofor, M$ ; nttt a 



lift of St. Hoot, 54 1 Utmittakot 
and eoniUtloai^ 65, 76n. 
Romo, Worthryth gott to^ i|| 
Howol ap Rhya ditt ai^ 19, 44 ) 
BngUth Seliool at, m$ flaxMMt ) 
St. Hoot Titltt, gSi Tititt ol 
AlAod to^ 7»-6| JEtholwalfa 
Titit to^ 74-6; inUllott^ 
poTortjr of, 71 ; pllgriraafM lo^ 
71 1 atftaeka of tho Saiaotnt on, 
77 1 Ltonino tnbnrb of, 77 ) Boif- 
rtd diot at, 98fls 100^ et 1991 
Alftvd ttndt mittlont and alma 

*0| »»f » »H^«I ^9— *Soott* 
goto,i|a) dangtrtofapllgrin- 
agt tob 1141 

Rotri Mawr, king of Horth Waltt^ 
alaln In 877, 19, 43) tont ^ 9, 
4a ; Ananuit,tonof,4a) tTongidf 

4h 

Ronghthom Farm, pottibljr 

marfctd tho tiU of battlo ol Aab- 

down, 94. 
RndoU^ ooont of Uppor Bnrgundj, 

king of tho Middlo Kingdom, 

4111. 
Rudolf, abbot of St Bortln'i^ i|7, 

St Bortiny Fhindort, Orimbald, 
a monk of, 137 ) f^lk and RndoU^ 
abbota oi; 137 1 attaokt of Count 
Baldwin on, 137, 

St Davida, Ptmbrokothlio^ 
AlfM'a protootion dttlivd for, 
19, 49 1 Atior rttomt to^ tif 
Homtid ponoovtttp 4a s bithopt 
Uf $e$ Aator, XJnnworth, Hobla 

St Omort d4pi PM-do-CUal% 
Fmnot, St Wlnnot*t body traa^ 

#8H^p%* o^Pa ^8Sg^B Sn^ffMPg A A ^^^ 

Saraoont, raftgtt of, 77 1 powor 
of, in Italy and tho Batt, 139-4} 
goodpolioool^ 134. 

Sazontt^ ttto of torm bj Atior, 
I7"9I mImoI o( at Bomt^ 39^ 



58 ; Inuniti 76 ; lesiorod 

JEtlielwiilf, 7«. 
BuoniAy meftning o( la Aner, 

37, ct 18, 85. 
Saxons, the Old or GontliienUly 

invaded by the Bane^ 40 ; 4,500 

o^ maaaaered by Charlea the 

Great, 3oi. 
Sceta, $ee Ireland. 
Seela, uae of, in England, 17611. 
SecandariiiSy meaning of iitie, 40^ 

89^. 

Seine, &, Danea retire tO| 118L 
Senneoa, Eastern aaint, 34. 
Sergina II, Pope, rayagea of Sara- 

eena under, 77. 
SoTem, R., Danea march ap^ 1 16 ; 

march to, 118. 

SeYema, wall of, 158-9, 16111. 
Shafteabuxy, Wilts.,one of Alfired'a 

* burgs,* 10911.; monastery of, 

founded by Alfred, 68, 128. 
Sherborne^ poasible diTiaion of 

diocese of^ 30, 3i n. ; bishops of, 

see Aldbelm, Asser, Heahmund, 

Wulfsige. 
Shire-system, not invented by 

Alfred, 6,et lai. 
Shoebury, Essex, Danes fortify 

themselyea at, 115, 117. 
Sicily, conquered by Saracens, 

77. 
Sigbert^ ex -king of tlie East 

Angles, leads his subjects against 

Penda,66^ 
Simeon of Durham, relation of, 

to Asser, 33, 31, 33, 34, 64; 

double recension of part of, 31, 

3a, 61, 62. 
Simon do Montfort, experiment 

of representation tried liy, aio. 
Sithiu, 8t€ St. Omer. 
Siward, earl of Northumbria, 

anecdote of^ 6i. 
Somerset, men of, rally to Alfked, 
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103 ; ealdormenol^fetiBthelnothf 
Eanwalt 

Southwick, Hants, priory of, for- 
merly owned Cotton MS. Otho« 
B.xi,i68M. 

Spain, ravages of Danea in, 77* 

Stour, R, Essex, wlkingt de> 
feated at mouth ci, 64, 108. 

Stubbs, VTilliam, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, his character as an his- 
torian and view of hiatocy, .1-3 ; 
his hopeftilness, 3; loss to the 
Church by his death, 3-4. 

Suetonius, his life of Auguatoa 
copied by Einhaid, la 

Swale^ R, Kent, Danes enter, 113. 

Swanage^ Dorset, Danish Heei 
wrecked ofl^ loi. 

Tanistxy, institution o^ 89. 
Teudyr ab Elised, king of Brech* 

einiog, lather of Heliaed up 

Teudyr, 43, 44. 
Thames, R., Danes driven acroei^ 

114; march up, 115, 116; drmw 

their ahlps up^ 11 7* 
Thanes, increase o^ under Alfred, 

III, 113. 

Thanet, Kent, Danes winter iB| 

«7- 
Theodorie, the Osbragoth, hia 

treatment of Boethiua^ >78-9. 
Theodositts, patriarch of Jemsa* 

lem, 34 11^ 133. 

Thomas, St^ the Apostle, act India.. 
Thoiney, island on the Hert- 
fordshire <^lne^ Danea Uoek- 

adedin, 114-5. 
Titua, Roman Emperor, anecdote 

of, 161 ; St. Louia compavad to^ 

161 m 
Toliua^ mythical monk of Groy- 

land,66. 
Torkaey, Lines, Danes winter at» 

ica 
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